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DARBY THE SWIFT; 

OR, 

THE LONGEST WAY ROUND IS THE 
SHORTEST WAY HOME. 

" He who runs may read.** 

BT J. AUGUSTINE WADE, 



CHAPTEB I. 

" A CENTURY or two ago, tberc was a c^lsb 
of dependents or hangers-on to the great 
families in Ireland denominated * running-footmen/ . 
who may truly he looked upon as originals in their 
Bingular, lahorious, and sometimes even dangerous 
calling. Though ostensibly mere letter-carriers, or 
light-parcel bearers, across the difficult parts of the 
country, as yet inaccessible to carriages, or even 
quadrupeds, (or rendered passable hy that style of 
road-making which the Colossus of Beads, Macadam, 
pretended wad ^is discovery,) tlie running'footmea 
had occasionally charges of more serious import. 

4 B 
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They were often suspected of being the agents by 
whom political measures of local warfare were 
transmitted from baronial sovereigns to their distant 
clanships or allies,— of being walking, or rather 
running, telegraphs (for their speed was prodigious) 
of some plot of treason against the rights of the 
invader, and often cruelly and unjustly sacrificed to 
his fury, when intercepted on their secret but 
seldom hostile missions. They carried their notions 
of honour on the point of their trust, whatever it 
might be, to a romantic scrupulosity. No matter 
whether it was a love-letter or a challenge, a purse 
or a process, a curse or a blesaiug, the faithful 
runner never revealed it to any one but the person 
for whom it was intended. Though journeying by 
the most difficult passes, and undergoing the most 
severe privations, those extraordinary fellows seldom 
failed in their undertakings. This may be partially 
accounted for by the reverence they werie held in 
by their own people; for as the lower Irish stUl 
continue to believe in the strange notion of their 
Oriental ancestors, that the souls of * innocents ' (in 
plainer English, 'fools*) are in heaven, and that 
their ' muddy vesture of decay ' on earth is entitled 
to superstitious respect, these motleys, in either 
their real or assumed garb of folly, were treated with 
A kind of familiar or affectionate reverence wherever 
they went amongst their own countiymen. On the 
other hand, the paths of their treading, when they 
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went out upon distant journeys, were so little known 
to the hostile strangers, that they ran hut little 
chance of receiving injury at their hands, or even 
meeting with them. Such were the running- 
footmen of other days; hut they are gone, — ^their 
rocs is ended, — and those who pride themselves 
upon their descent from the stock seem to have 
retained but few of the quaUfications of their 
ancestors. Everything romantic and happy in 
Ireland seems to be dwindling away. No longer 
do we hear the pleasant announcements of * Blind 
Gonnal the harper, sir,' and 'Miss Biddy Maquillian 
the fiddler, my lady,* and ' Dermot O'Dowd the 
piper, boys,* and " 

I had just read so far in some work or other 
which I had carelessly taken up for a peep after 
dinner one day, when a loud knock at the door of 
my apartment made me close the book and say, 
'* Gome in ! ** The door sbwly opened ; but, as 
nobody entered, I demanded, " Who *s there? ** 

" It 's me, masther ; Darby, yir honor.** — 
" What dp you want?'* inquired I. — " Nothing, sir,** 
said he; "but I *ve got a letther for ye, sir." — 
*• From whom ? ** said I. — " Faix, I don't know, sir,*' 
replied he, archly ; " for I haven't read it yit ; but 
here it is." — " Why don't you come in and give it 
to ipe?" demanded I. — " I 'm afraid, sir," said he, 
" that my brogues would dirty the carpet, and set 
all the girls in the kitchen a-laughing at me fo^ 
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comiu' into the drawm'-room ; and sure a purtier 
room a man need never wish to come into." — " Oh ! 
very well," said I, rising; " you shall have your way. 
Darby." — " Am I to wait tor an answer, sir ? " said 
he, giving me the letter. — " No," replied I ; " I '11 
ring if it be necessary." — " Thank yir honor," said 
Darby, and turned to descend the stairs with the 
furtive caution of a cat when stealing upon its prey, 
lest lie should make his brogues audible. A loud 
crash, succeeded by a louder laugh, through which I 
distinctly heard Merry bad look to yiz aU!^' 
convinced me that Darby *s coming upstairs with 
the letter was a contrivance of the other servants to 
play some trick upon him, which their merriment 
seemed to show had succeeded ; but into which as I 
did not care to inquire, I sat down, opened my 
letter, and began to read. I had not proceeded far 
before I found it related to business of the most 
serious consequence, and required that I should 
write instanter to a friend, who was on a visit at 

Bally , (nearly forty miles distant across the 

country,) and have an answer by immediate return 
of post. There was no time to be lost ; so I wrote 
my letter as speedily as possible, folded^ sealed, and 
directed it, then rang the bell with unusual impa- 
tience. It was promptly answered, but this time 
there was no knock at the door before it opened, for 
it was Eileen, my usual attendant, that presented 
herself> with a &ce whose natural health, cheerful- 
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ness, and rustic beauty were considerably heightened 
by tbe flush of recent merriment. 

" What have you been doing with Darby, Eileen ? *' 
said I — " Ohj widdy eelish I " (her constant ejacula- 
tion), said she, laughing, " nothing at all, sir ; only 
he said he wanted to see the drawin'-room, so w^ 
sent him up with the letter, and he slipped his foot 
as he came down, sir; that *s all." — You know I 
don't like those tricks, Eileen," said I, with all the 
severity I could muster against her smothered 
laughter. — "No, sir; I know, sir; but when an 

omadhaun like that " — " Silence I " said I. " I 

want to send a letter by the post : what o'clock is 
it?"— "Half an hour too late, sir," said Eileen, 
resuming her gravity ; " and there '11 be no post to- 
morrow." — " No post to-morrow ! " echoed I. — " No, 
sir ; to-morrow 's Saturday, you know." — " Confu- 
sion ! " said I, " it will be so indeed. What 's to be 
done?" — "I don't know, sir," replied Eileen de- 
spondingly ; " how far is it ? " — «* Oh ! nearly forty 
miles across the country," cried I ; " and I want an 
answer immediately." — "Can't Darby mn across 
with it ? " said Eileen. — " Bun across with it ! " cried 
I; "is the girl out of her senses? Run across 
forty miles, as if it were nothing more than a hop* 
step-and-jump ! " — " He 11 do it in that same, sir," 
said Eileen seriously, " if ye 11 only tell him what it 
is."—" Whom do it? " cried I impatiently.— "Why, 
Darby, sir," said she ; " Darby in the kitchen, that's 
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known all the country round for Darby the Swift.'* 
— " What ! " cried I, " that fellow that brought me 
the letter just now? Impossible !"—" Therd 's 
nothing impossible to God, sir, you know,— glory 
be to his name ! " said Eileen, " and so the crathur 
has the gift of it : he '11 do it, I warrant ye." I 
looked up in Eileen*s face, and saw there was some- 
thing beyond common opinion pleading for Darby ; 
80, waiving all farther parley, I desired her to go 
downstairs and send him to me instantly. Eileen 
courtesied, and, retiring, shut the door ; but imme- 
diately opened it again, saying, "You don't want 
him the night, sir, do ye ? for," added she with a 
loud laugh, '* I think he has broken his shin-bone." 
— ** Send him to me immediately," said I peremp- 
torily ; upon which Eileen, exclaiming, " Oh, widdy- 
eelish ! " made her exit. 

Now, it was erident from her last words that 
Eileen, in conjunction with others, had done some 
injury to poor Darby in their gambols ; but as he is 
just coming upstairs, and will make a long pause 
before he presumes to knock at the door a second 
time, allow me, gentle reader, ad interim, to present 
you with a portrait of my serrant, or follower, 
** Darby Ryan," nicknamed " The Swift:' 

Darby Ryan was about thirty years of age, middle- 
sized, not over stout, and tolerably well made. His 
hair, both in texture and tint, resembled the raddled 
back of a fawn-coloured goat, and waved in shaggy 
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luxuriance eyeiywhere save on his forehead, in the 
middle of which it timidly descended in a close* 
cropped peak, till it nearly united itself with two 
enormous dark-coloured eyebrows. His eyes were 
small, and the blackest I have ever seen, with a 
gleam of fire occasionally, that lent them more 
archness than ferocity. Some thought he squinted, 
and said that, though under one master's direction, 
his two pupils went contrary ways ; but I belieye 
this was all slander, and only set forth by jealous 
people, who themselves, it is said, are rather queer 
in their optics. A fnica$ in a hurling-match had 
left his nose little more than a one-arched bridge, by 
which, if you please, we will pass along to his 
mouth, whece, if I had the time, I could find ample 
room for rwntnation, &c. But Darby has knocked 
at my door, and I am forced to say, Gome in ! — 
'* Did yir honor want me, sir ? or is it only the 
cailmCs fun, and the rest of them, in the kitchen?'' 
said Darby, opening the door, but remaining outside 
as before. Come in,** said I encouragingly, " and 
take a seat for a moment ; 1 11 tell you what I want 
with you.*' The girl's fears for the carpet were 
quite right ; for Darby, making a bow to me on his 
entrance, scraped about a pound of mud off his 
brogues, which would have discomfited him quite 
if I had not proceeded with, '* Do you know the road 

to Bally ? Can you find your way to it safely. 

Darby?" 
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''Can a duck swim, yir honor?" said Darbj* 
emboldened by degrees. 

" Oh ! very well, I understand you," said I. 
** Now, mark me : I want you to take this letter to 
a friend of mine, who is on a visit with the clergy-f 
man there, and bring me an answer as speedily as 
possible. Are you so quick-footed as they say ? " 

" Qmck'fuUed ! " said Darby, seating himself on 
the very corner of the nearest chair; "where there *s 
a will there *s a way, as the sayin' is ; but I was 
never counted slow anyhows but oncet, and that was 
when I made the clock stop of its own accord on a 
Patrick's day, and sure, when we broke up our 
party, we found it was two days afterwards." 

" Well, take care and be more sparing of your 
time for the present," said I, anxious to dispatch 
him. 

" You may rely on it, sir," said he ; "1 11 spare ' 
natlier time nor trouble in the doin' of it, although 
it is letter-carryin'." 

" Letter-carrying ! " said I ; " and pray what is 
there disgraceful in the calling?" 

"Oh! nothing at all disgraceful in the calling, 
sir," said Darby, " as yir honor says, but quite the 
reverse, if the letters are not paid aforehand." 

" You would not surely appropriate the postage td 
yourself?" said I, looking severely, though I did 
not exactly comprehend him. 

" Is it me, sir ? — P<?periate the king's . pocket 
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money in that my, poor onld gentleman ! I 'm not 
in pariiainant yet, nor eter bad a fine situation 
under goyemment, like yir honor." 

*'£e not impertinent, sir," said I sharply; "I'd 
have you know and keep your distance." Darby 
rose immediately from the chair, of which about this 
time he had occupied nearly one-half, saying, 
. ** Any distance you like for a short time, sir ; for 
it's myself would grieve to part you for ever* 
What's the word of command, sir, and I 'm off?—- 
Right or left, north or south, Darby Ryan 's yir man 
'gainst wind or tide, as was said of one of my 

posteriors " 

Your ancestors you mean," said I, smiling*. 

**My aunt's sUteis^ yir honor! Faith and he 
wasn't one of her sisters, nor one of my four fathers 
either, — ^for he was neither my godfather, nor my 
own father, nor my grandfather, nor my great- 
grandfather; but, as I said afore, one of my pos — 
pos — pos — te^ity, (I have the word now, divil take 
it !) that was christened Rtan the Rjlceb, for bein* 
runnin' futtman ages ago to the first quality in the 
country." 

By this time I began to perceive that, however 
quick Darby's heels might be, they had a formidable 
rival in his tongue ; so I endeavoured to check U at 
once by saying, I have no time now to attend to 
ony stories about your ancestry or relations; I 
merely wish to know can you take this letter to its 
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direction, and speedily bring me an angwet to it : in 
a word, can you set out immediately, and trarel all 
night?" — "All night* yir honor! is it all night 
that's in yir mind?'* said Darby, evidently hurt at 
my inquiry. •* Gog's blud ! " he continued, half 
apart, "I was never taken for a turkey afore.*'— ^ 
"A turkey!** said I, quite at a loss to understand 
him. — "Yes, yir honor,** said Darby, "a turkey — 
the very worst bagte on the road for a long stretch 
(barriu* his neck) that ever was christened t Did yir 
honor ever hear of the wager 'tween the goose and 
him?"— "Never,** said I sullenly.— " Then I'm 
glad of it, masther,** said Darby rejoicingly, "for 
it gives me the pleasure of tellin* it to yir honor. 
Tou see, sir, that oncet upon a time there was an 

ould cock-turkey " — " Cock and a bull ! *' said I, 

losing all patience : " go downstairs ! I don't want 
you at all." — "No, sir; I know you don't, sir," said 
Darby, with most provoking perseverance ; " but I 
thought ye 'd like to hear how an ould gander sarved 
the bulUurk^y, big as he was."— "Well, then," 
said I in despair, "go on." — "Thank ye, sir," said 
Darby, and then continued, while I from time to 
time anxiously looked at my watch, stirred the fire, 
or fidgeted myself in twenty different ways, in the 
hope of interrupting him ; but all to no purpose. 
" Then you see, sir, oncet upon a time an ould cook- 
turkey lived in the barony of Brawny, or, let me 
see, was it in Inchebofin or Tubbercleer? — £ux! 
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an* it's myself forgets that same at the present 
writin*,— but Jim Gtira— you know Jim Gum, yir 
honor, Jim Gum the nailer that liyes hard by,— 
him that fought his black and tan t'other day 'gainst 
Tim Fagan's silrer hackle, — oh! Jim is the boy 
that 11 tell ye the ins and outs of it any day yir 
honor wud pay him a visit, 'caze Jim s in the way 
of it. Well, as I was relatin', the turkey was a 
parson's bird, and as proud as Lucifer, bein' used to 
the best of livin' ; while the gander was only a poor 
eommonfr, for he was a Roman^ and obUdged to live 
upon what he could get by the road-side. These 
two fowls, yir honor, never could agree anyhow,—* 
never could put up their horses together on any 
blessed p'int, — ^till one day a big row happened 
betwund them, when the gander challenged the 
turkey to a steeple-ohase across the country, day 
and dark, for twenty-four hours. Well, to my 
surprise,— though I wasn't there at the time, but Jim 
Gum was, who ga^e me the whole history, — to my 
surprise, the turkey didn't say no to it, but was 
quite agreeable all of a suddent; so away they 
started from Jim Gum's dunghill one Sunday after 
mass, for the gander wouldn't stir a step afore 
prayei*s. Well, to be sure, to give the divil his due, 
the turkey took the lead in fine style, and was soon 
clane out of sight ; but the gander kept movin' on, 
no ways downhearted, after him. About nightfall 
it was his business to pass through an ould archway 
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across the road ; and as he was stoopin* his head to 
g^t under it, — for yir honor knows a gander will 
stoop his head under a doorway if it was only as 
high as the moon, — ^who should he see comfortably 
sated in an ivy bush but the turkey himself, tucked 
in for the night. The gander, winkin* to himself, 
says, *Is it there ye are, honey?' — ^but he kept 
never mindin' him for all that, but only walked 
bouldly on to his journey's end, where he arrived 
safe and sound next day, afore the turkey was out of 
his first sleep : *caze why, ye see, sir, a goose or a 
gander will travel all night; but in respect of a 
turkey, once the day falls in, divil another inch of 
ground he 'U put his futt to, barrin' it 's to roost in 
a tree or the rafters of a cow-house ! Oh ! maybe 
the parson's bird wasn*t ashamed of himself ! Jim 
Gurn says he never held his head up afterward, though 
to be sure he hadn^t long to fret, for Christmas was 
nigh at hand, and he had to stand sentry by the 
kitchen fire one day without his body-clothes till he 
could bear it no longer ; so they dished him intirely. 
Them that ett him said he was as tough as leather, 
no doubt from the grief: but, diviFs cure to him ! 
what bisness had he to be so proud of himself» 
the spalpeen ? " 

Darby at length came to a pause. I paused also 
for a minute to understand the application of his 
anecdote ; but it was evident ; he wished to impress 
me by his parable that he was fitted for the task I 
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had allotted him; so I iaquired what money he 
would want on the road. 

" Maybe yir honor woiildn*t think half-a-crown too 
much?" said he diffidently. 

"Half-a-crown!*' exclaimed I, amazed at the 
modesty of his demand : " here are ten shillings ; 
and, if you be quick in your errand^ I will give you 
something extra on your return." 

*' Musha, an* long life to yir honor ! ** said Darby, 
scraping the carpet again; *'may the grass never 
grow on the pathway to yir dwellin*, nor a baste or 
Christian ever die belongin' t'ye, barrin* it s for the 
use of the kitchen ! " 

"Well, now prepare for the road," said I im- 
patiently, *• and be off at once." 

** An' that I will, sir, in the twinklin' of a bed- 
stead ; only, you see, I 've just got to run up to Tim 
Fallon the barber's to take the stubble off of my 
chin. Tim— (you know Tim Fallon, yir honor) — 
Tim won't keep me long, anyhow, for it 's late in the 
day, and his tongue must be diy by this ; but if ye 
wud hear him of a momin', oh ! it 's a trate, for Tim 
was once a play-acthur afore he grew a barber, an' 
by that same a good barber he is. Did he ever 
lather yir honor?" — I made no reply. "After 
that/' continued Darby, " 1 11 just step home and 
put on my Sunday clothes, and then won't I be as 
fresh as a two-year ould to do yir honor's biddin' ! " 

"Well, well, lose no time,"'said I impatiently. 
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Sorrow a minute/* said Darby ; 1 11 be there 
and back agin in the shoot of a wishin' star. Maybe 
yir honor knows what a wishin' star is?"— I shook 
my head. "Well, then," continued Darby, ♦♦yir 
honor, no doubt, has been out o* doors of a fine 
starlight night?'— I nodded assent. ♦' Well then» 
agin, 1 11 tell ya what a wisbin' star is. Did ye 
ever sit yir heart upon havin* of anything, sir?*'—? 
♦* Yes," said I morosely. — *♦ Might I be so bould as 
to ax in regard to what, sir?" inquired Darby.— ^ 
♦♦ Why, in regard, as you call it, to the letter I have 
given you just now," replied I ; " I wish to have it 
delivered as quickly as possible." 

" Oh ! that bein' the case, sir,*' said Darby, some- 
what disconcerted, ♦* I 'm oflf at once." — " At onee 
be it, then," said I, opening the door for him.— 
♦I've only, then, to give the letther, sir,'' said he 
lingeringly, ♦'to the gentleman at the clarg/s? 
But ye didn't tell me whether it was the priest or 
the parson he's stoppiu' with." — "The parson," 
said I, with all the patience I could oommand.*-^ 
♦* Oh, very well, air. God take care of ye till I 
come back!" So saying, he shut the door after 
him ; but, before I could seat myself in my chair, 
be opened it again, inquiring "if he left his hat 
in the drawin'-room?" The only answer I made 
was by taking up the caubeen, which lay on' the 
cai^et, and flinging it in his &ce, out of all 
patience. ♦♦Thank yir honor,*' said Darby, and 
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retired again, as I hoped, to proceed on lus jonmey. 
But, alas! I was mistaken. Five minutes had 
scarcely elapsed trhen he presented himself once 
more, with a request that I might allow him to take 
Squib, my pointer dog, with him as a eompanion. 

The road's so dnury,** said he, " hy one*8 self, you 
know, yir honor." — "Well, take him, in God's 
name,'* said I, hastily shutting the door after him, 
and ^ad to be rid of him at any concession. 

I agidn resumed my seat, and opened the volume 
I had been reading; but I had not got through 
more than twenty or thirty pages of marvellous 
matter, when I thought I heard Darby's voice in 
the yard. On going to the window, I found that it 
was indeed he, and " as spruce at a Seateh fir" to 
use one of his own expressitms. 

Not gone yet ! " exclaimed I, furiously throwing 
up the sash. But it was of no use, for he replied 
with the most perfect coolness, ^O, yes, sir,*! was 
gone half an hour ago ; only, you see, I 've come 
back for the elisve that 's to carry Squib to the place 
where he 'U find divarsion in runnin' about in the 
pleasure-grounds hard by Squire Markhim's in- 
closure ; 'twould kill the baste (God pard'n me for 
eallin' him so, for he 's more like a Christian) to 
walk him so far : and maybe I 'U not bring ye home 
a brace or two of birds that he 11 point at without 
teein', and a hlme pMr or so, if yir honor wud only 
just give me a charge or two of powder and shot" 
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'* Do you wish to get into the hands of the police ? '* 
said I. 

** Ah, then, is it the Peelers," said Darby con- 
temptuously, " that yir honor manes? Divil a one 
o* them will be out of his yfay-park by the time I 'm 
crassing the Callas with Squib and Pat Fagan's ould 
carbine, that hell lend me out o' the bog-hole, 
where he keeps it from the rust and the gangers : 
and sure, while we 're oilin' it with a bit of goose- 
grase, that it mayn't burst intirely the first goin' off, 
I can have a bit of gossip with the ould woman in 
the chimly comer over the greeshak, and find out 
everything about the gintleman in the neighborhood 
that I'm takin' the letther to; for poor Katty 
Fagan, ever since she lost the brindled heifer, and 
young Jemmeen her grandson, that they cut out for 
a priest, and another calf that she won at a weddiu' 
raffle, all in the typhus sason, — ^you recollect the 
typhus, yir honor ? " i 

" Oh, curse you and the typhus together ! " said I. 

" Well, an* it *s myself that never could spake a 
good word for it either, masther, bad look to't!'' 
said Darby : " but, be that as it may, ever since that 
time Katty knows more of every other body's bisness 
nor her own ; so I '11 lose nothin* by callin' to ax 
her how she is at laste, thov' it is a mile or two out 
o' my way.** 

By this time, reader, you may conclude my power 
of endurance was pretty nigh exhausted ; so, taking 
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down a. pair of pistols that hung over the fireplace, 
I said, " The only powder and shot, nij good fellow, 
that I can spare you at present are contained in 
these two barrels; you are welcome to them, and 
shall have them on the spot, if you do not depart 
immediately!" 

" Ah ! then it 's myself that wud depart imma- 
diately, sure enough, sir,'' said Darby, if yir honor 
wud only pull the trigger ; but keep yir hands off o' 
them, masther ayick, for, charge or no charge, they 
might go aff and spile my beauty for ever : the divil, 
they say, can fire an empty charge as well as a full 
one!" 

" Well, then," said I, •* take your choice : go off 
this moment, or one of these shall ! " 

Oh, then, sure that 's no choice at all, at all, 
sir," replied Darby ; " so I suppose I must go my 
ways. Well, then, wid ye be wid ye, for I can't 
always be wid ye. Is there anything else I can do 
for ye, sir, on the road ? " 

" Nothing," said I : " begone ! " 

'* Thank ye, sir," said he, and retired. 

*' Thank Heaven!" said I, ''the fellow has at 
last set out on his journey." So I again turned to 
the marvellous volume, and was about half way 
through the pedestrian exploits of Collier and his 
sister, who, to use the words of Uie writer, " thought 
nothing of potting a pot of pink-eyet down to boil, 
and supping to the next market-town (about nine 

4 O 
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miles distant) for a halfpennyworth of si^t (return- 
ing too, again) before the white horses were o|i the 
praties," when Eileen presented herself in such i| 
convulsion of laughter that it was some moment&i 
before she could reply to my question of What *8 
the matter?" At length, terminating with a long- 
drawn sigh, and her usual md4y<elish,'' she 
replied, Nothing 's the matter, sir ; oiily— only — " 
(laughing again) — " only Darby, sir." 
" Darby ! " exclaimed I ; " what of km ? " 
" He wants to know, sir," said she, ** if you will 
allow him to take a hor$e with him." 

A horse ! " exclaimed I ; " devil take the fellow I 
what does he mean ? " 

Why, I mane, to be sure," said Darby from the 
bottom of the stairs, at the same time nt the top of 
his voice, a horse from the young ash-plants in t\i^ 
ould garden. 1 11 cut the crookedest { can find, 
though a straight ope would do me bettber.'* 

" What is it he wants ? " said I, turning to Eileen, 
who was in a perfect kink of laughter* 

Oh, widdy-eelish!*' xe]^\ied she, '*! suppose the 
erather means a pole to help him over the bogs." 

Let me talk to the rascal myself" said I>. going 
to the door in a deuce of a rage. 

Yir sarvant, sir," said Darby, taking his hat off, 
and making a scrape that cost km hia equilibrima* 
and me my gravity, for I could not but sympattuae 
witb Eileen's outrageous laughter. 
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Is it possible that you are here yet ? " inquired 
I, endeaYouring to be as seyere as possible. 

Oh, never fear, sir, but 1 11 be off presently," 
said he ; my walk *s waidn' for me on the road ; 
I '11 OYertake it immediately." 

I ^ sorry that you have undertaken it at all," 
said I in a tone of unusual displeasure. 

** Undertaken, sir ! undertake— undertaker 1 " said 
Darby rather indignantly ; never was an under- 
taker but oncet, and that was at my ould father's 
funeral, when I was one of the nine bearers. That 
was a beautiful sight to be sure,** said he, kindling 
into rapture as he prooeeded. Ah ! that was the 
beautiful sight, agrsh 1 I seen many a lord's berrin', 
but none to come up to that. Oh ! it would do any 
one's heart good to see us walkin' in posaesnon to the 
Abbey, — ^it waft so dacent, and all of a piece, like a 
mi^ie, white and black from beginnin' to end! 
Oh ! it was a beautiful sight, anyhow,'* added he 
with a deep sigh. 

**D]d you, then, rejoice in your flither's death 
said I highly. 

"Why, not exactly rejoice in his death," replied 
Darby, wiping away a tear from his already suffused 
eye, **£Dr he was a kind ould body to them he liked, 
though he didn't spake to me good or bad for three 
years afere he died: but never mind; maybe I 
wasnt hearty at his wake ! " 

At his wake I " said I, with a look of disgust. 
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" Yes, yir honor ! " replied he, after a pause of stir- 
prise, — Tat his wake to be sure ; and where can a 
body be so alive to fun of all sorts as at a well-con- 
ducted dead body's wake ? Isn't there smokin', and 
drinkin', and story-tellin', and now and then a bit of 
dancin' in the other room with the young ones, to 
shake off the gri^, eh? And didn't ! get seven 
goold guineas from 'Turney Oubbins, that was one 
of his executors, and the ould mare that used to take 
him from town to town when he took to fair bisness, 
and the bracket hen that lays yir honor's eggs now, 
that was the mother of all the paceable fightin' 
cocks in the county ; and, moreover, his white 
waistcoat and breeches when he was iu the Yeomen, 
that Ned Fallon, the tailor, says he 11 dye any day 
for me into a second moumiu' ?" 

And wht^t did yoa with the sdven guineas ?" said 
I ; " did you turn them to any account? " 

" Oh, the Lord bless yir honor ! " said Darby 
sheepishly ; " it *s very hard to know wjiat to do 
with a large sum of money now-a-days : it 's dan- 
gerous keepin' by you, you know, sir ; so I put it out: 
to interest!'' 

. "And pray what security did you get?" said I» 
suspecting something, from the fellow's roguish 
leer. 

" Security, sir ? " said Darby ; ♦* they tould me it 
was coUatheral, I think, yir honor ; collateral was 
the word." 
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" Collateral ! said I, somewhat surprised at hia 
knowledge of the term. 

" Yes, sir," replied he, scratching his head with 
one hand, and thrusting the other into his hreechea 
pocket, " I laid it out in houses. But, for all that, 
half an. hour afore I die, 1 11 have as much money 
as 11 do me all (he days o' my life ! ** 

I could not but smile at the fellow's satirical 
humour upon his own folly ; and, as it was the first 
time I had ever admitted him to such familiar 
converse, I patiently listened while he continued to 
tell me how he " ran through his fortune " in less 
than three weeks ; hoping, however, that he would 
soon make an eud of his recital, and set out with 
my letter, for the day now began to decline. 

"You see, yir honor, this was the way it 
happened," said Darby. " Nawthin' would save me 
but I should give a tat-pabtt at the ' Three Blacks * 
one evenin' after a hurlin'-match. Did yir honor 
ever hurl a bit? Oh, then, sure it's the finest, 
divarsion that any one cud sit his mind upon, 
barrin' it doesn't ind in a row, as mostly for the 
best part it does. But never mind that, it 's fine 
fun, anyhow ; though by it I did get this clink on 
the nose, that made me lave off snuff-takin' ever 
since as a dirty habit! Oh! a hurlin'-match is a 
grate sight, and many a good clargy I 've seen strip 
to the work. There was Father M*Gauvran — ^yir 
honor has heard of Father M'Gauvran, that got a 
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son an' heir for Pat Mac Gavanj, by givin' liis wife 
an ould surplus that he had by him for some time ? 
Oh ! it would raise the cockles of jir heart to see 
how he wud whip a ball along. He was a grat$ 
hurler, anyhow ; he was the boy at the bawke ! ** 

Conceiving that Darby would not terminate 
before midnight (if he ever would at all), I inter* 
rupted him, saying, When you return, I shall be 
very happy to hear the particulars of your tay^ 
PABTT, but for the present I must decline the 
narrative. Set out, if you mean to go : when you 
come back, I will listen very attentiveljr to the 
whole recital.*' 

Oh, then, I suppose I *m tiring yir honor ! Bui 
stop a bit, — 11 be here in the turn of a snipe ; " 
saying which, he disappeared. I had not been long 
left to my own reflections before he came upstairs, 
and, without any of his previous knocks and delays, 
he entered my room hurriedly, and, throwing down 
a small book on the table before me, said* There^ 
sir; I hope that will amuse you while I am away: 
it 's an account of my tay-party^ by Lame Eelly the 
poet, that wudn't get drunk that night aeatm he sed 
he wud write it afore his next sleep. Read it, 
masther,** said Darby ; and nerer mind the jokes 
upon me." — " Go your ways," said I. — " I Ve only 
one way to go, sir," said Darby. — "Well, then," said 
I, " in God's name take that'' — ** In God's name be 
it, then," replied Darby, and ultimately left me. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Aspettar' e non venire !" 

The Sunday after Darby Un^ennghj started, I 
began to think it would be just as well to make 
*' assurance doubly sure ; " so I dispatched a letter 

by post to my friend at Bally , conveying similar 

instrucUons and advice to those contained in that 
intrusted to thB running footman ** of my establish- 
ment. In three days I received a satisfactory 
answer, so I was at rest upon that point ; but, as to 
Darby, I was quite at a loss. I turned over and 
over in my mind the various mishaps that might 
have befallen him by the way ; but all to no pur- 
pose. I called up Eileen^ and asked her what she 
thought about it. Her replies, mixed up, as they 
were, with her wild immoderate laughter, aflbrded 
ine nothing beyond a sympathy with her mirth, 
which certainly was most infective. Reader, I am 
not a portrait-painter; but, nevertheless, I will 
attempt to give you an outline of Eileen. In the 
first place, she was a poor girl (else she would not 
hare b^en my servant), born of honest parents ; but, 
if fate had placed her in a higher sphere, she had 
natural accomplishments enough to have graced it — 
nAmely, youth, beauty, and health and, beyond 
these, an intellectual, though uneducated, refine- 
ment of thought, when, by chance, she was serious ; 
for gaiety seemed to be ah indispensable element of 
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her being. She was eighteen years of age— well, 
what do I saj ? — beautifully formed, had eyes like 
yiolets, cheeks like roses, haii*, when it was dis< 
bevelled (despite Goldsmith's satire), like a weeping 
willow in a sunset, and — but, hold ! I must not go 
further, lest I be suspected of being enamoured of 
the original ; so I will give up the remaining parts 
of the picture, and leave them to your imagination. 

The Friday after Darby's setting out I was sitting 
in my room, very quietly poring over something or 
other of no importance, — forget exactly what, but 
I think it was some speech ui the House of Lords, 
—when a knock at the door agreeably disturbed 
me from an incipient somnolency, occasioned by a 
new and unprofitable line of reading. 

Come in !" said I. ** Who is it? and what do 
you want ? " 

*'It's only me, sir,'* said Eileen, laughing, as 
usual. There's a crather below that wants to 
speak to you, sir." 

"Who is it?" said I. 

**I don't well know, sir," replied she; **but I 
think he's some relation to poor Darby, that ye 
sent to Bally* last Friday afternoon." 

" Oh, then, send him up ; he may account in 
some way for the extraordinary absence of his re- 
lative," said I. 

"Sure, an* it's myself, an' no relation at all,** 
ebout^d Parby from below indignantly. 
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**OhI widdy-edish!*' cried Eileen, breaking out 
into her hearty wild laugh, that was sure to set at 
defiance anything like gravity. 

"Come up, Darby," said I. "I thought we 
should never have seen you again." 

" Troth, an' the same thing came into my head 
more than oncet, mastber. What the divil are ye 
laughin' at, honey ? " said he (entering the room) to 
Eileen, who still continued her most boisterous mirth." 

**. Go downstairs, Evelina," said I, " and leave 
Darby and me alone." 

. She did so ; but whispered something in his ear 
as she passed, which made him so furious that I 
thought he would have knocked her down, had she 
not adroitly escaped him by shutting the door after 
her, and holding the handle on the outside so tightly 
that his efforts to open it and follow her were 
abandoned in a moment as fruitless. 

"What is the meaning of all this?" said I 
severely. " Did you mean to strike the girl ? " 

" Strike the caUeen, yir honor? Oh, the Lord 
forbid ! but, if I cotoh her upon the stairs out o' yir 
honor's sight, maybe I wudn't give her cherry lips a 
pogue (yir honor knows what a pogu£ is) that wud 
drive her sweetheart crazy for a month o' Sundays ! *' 

" Where have you been all tliis while ?" inquired 
I, not willing to notice his speech. 

"Oh, then, sure," said he, in a most mournful 
tone, " masther, I 've had the divirs own time of it, 
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sir, since you were so unfortunate as to pari i^ith 
me, yir honor, en that same journey to Bally— 
Bally— Bally— bad luck to it! i?hat do they liftU 
it?" , 

** What has happened?'* inquired I anxiously, 
thinking he might hare later news than my post- 
letter of three days before had conveyed. 

''Happened, yir horior! to who?" said Darby^ 
with a wild look of concern. '* I hope the family^ 
Christians, bastes, and all, not barrin' the pig that 
had the measles, are in good health, and well to do 
as when I left them. Has the bracket hin taken to 
standin' upon one leg yit, sir, since she lost the 
other through that baste of a bull-dog belongin' to 
the parson? I *d lay three of her eggs shell nevet 
forget the affront he put upon her then ! " 

"We are all well here," said I; "but give me 
some account of what hits befallen you on your 
journey, that delayed you so long." 

" Troth, an* 1 11 tell ye, masther,** replied Ddrby, 
" in no time. Hare ye fire minutes to spare, sir ? *' 

" Yes,*' said I ; " let me hear.** 

" Well, then, sir,** commenced he, " you way 
remimber that it was on a Friday you took lave of 
me — ^last Friday of all — Friday was never a looky 
day by say or by land : ye see, I didn*t go far afore 
I met with a disappointment, for I met a berrin' 
comin' Tight forenenst me — what coi(d I do but tiim 
back, in dacency, with it?— and, after I*d keen'd 
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abont a mile with the moomen, I Bsade bould to ax 
who was the bodj that was makin' a blackberry ov 
himself." 

*• A hlackberry ! '* interrupted L 

"Yes, yir honor, a blackberry," replied Darby: 
"do ye know that, let it shoot never so far, it's 
sure to come back as near as it can to the root of it 
where it first started; and so am't we all hlack- 
berries ? As the priest says on Kf^h-Wendsday^ 
* Remember, man, yon are hnt dust, and into dost 
you m^t return.' Now, I've known higger dvuU 
in thto lifetime than they were turned out of after- 
ward, when they took to studyin' astronamy with 

, ' The tops of their toefi, 
And the tip of their nose, 
Tum'd np to the iroots of the daisies ! ' 

But whose berrin' should it be, after all, but ould 
Jemmy OuUen, the piper's ! Ye know Jemmy 
CttQen, yir honor? him that used to play the organ 
on the pipes at high-mass durin' Christmas an' 
Easter. Oh ! he was the boy to lilt at a weddin' 
or A wake ! but, pace be width 'im — God rest his 
sowl ! as I said when I saw the scragh put over him 
tot the first time. Well, ye know, yir honor, that 
oiicet upon the same road width them I coudn*t do 
mor§ nor less than wet our clay together ; so, after 
walkin' the corpse three times round the churchyard 

of Glassin-oge Were ye ever berried there, sir t 

~I mane, wud ye like to be berried there, sir?" 
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"Notjust yet," said I. 

"Oh, the Lord forbid, sir!" cried Darby. "I 
didn't mane that, by no manes. God send ye 
many days, and prosprous ones too ! But there *s a 
taste in chusin' a berrin'-ground as well as there is 
in a drawhi'-room," said he, looking around him. 

" So there may be,'* said I ; ** but that is only the 
whim or notion of a living man. When he dies, all 
churchyards are the same to hin) ; he then can have 
no considerations about the matter." 

"That's all very true, sir," replied Darby;, "but 
would ye like to be burnt after the breath was out 
o'ye?" 

"I could have neither liking nor disliking," 
answered I ; " for I should be an insensible mass of 
matter." 

" But mightn't yir ghost, sir, like to see ye were 
comfortably provided for ? I mane yir honor's dead 
body that's alive an' in good health now, an' long 
may it continue so ! " 

" Oh ! never mind," said I ; " neither you nor I, 
Darby, know much about those things; so go on 
with your story." 

" Thank ye, sir 1 " said Darby, and resumed. " I 
was sayin', sir, as how we went to wet our clay to- 
gether at the * Three JoUy Pigeons,' Yir honor 
icnows the * Three Jolly Pigeons,' facing the ould 
hawthorn o' Goldsmith, in the village of Auburn 
hard by here, eh? Sure, an* I've heer'd as much 
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&k how thej want to take the merits of the whole 
place to themselves over in England somewhere, as 
if it couldn't spake plainly for itself that it was hred 
and bom here in ould Ireland ages ago ! Isn't the 
* Desarted Village ' a btetifal histhorj, masther ? 
Lame Kelly, the poet, says it bates the world for 
makin* the heart soft. It 's myself that never 
passes the spot without a tear in my eye, like a 
widow's pig, as ithe sayin' is. There 's the ruins of 
the dacent church on the hill all in butiful repair to 
this hour, and the parson's house, and the school- 
master Tom Allen's, and the common, and the pond, 
width the geese upon it still, as if it was only yisther- 
day, an' the ould hawthorn — ^bad look to their taste 
that built a stone wall round about it like a jail I 
What did the blessed tree ever do that it should be 
put in pound in that manner o' way ? " 

Gentle shade of Goldsmith ! amongst the many 
tributes to thy immortal genius, receive kindly the 
simple but honest homage of poor Darby. He may 
not be able to appreciate thee in all thy varied 
ilplendour of moral and intellectual worth ; but he 
has a heart full of benevolence like thine own, and, 
although a poor Irish serf, has feeling and fancy 
enough to reverence the spots thou hast consecrated 
by the thousand-spelled wand of thy muse ! 

" Darby," said I, " I promised you something on 
your return (though you did not come back as soon 
ai^ I expected) ; there 's a guinea for you." 
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Augfa, ihin, may the li^t of heaven break yir 
last sleep ! said Darby ; but isn't it too macb» 
masther?" 

" You are welcome to it," said I ; "go on widl 
your story." 

'^Tbank ye, sir !" replied he^ Wbc^reabouti 
was I when I left off?" 

" Just where you are now," said I. 

" Beggin* yir honor's pardon, I think I was at tli« 
•Three Jolly Pigeons/" 

** Be it so," said I ; go on." 
Well, as I was sayin', when W€! damp'd the grief 
d trifle at the theebeen width a drop of the rale stans 
turff I takes up the kish again ; but first I put my 
hand in the straw to see if the dog-em was comfort* 
able, and there he was to be sure, w<urm an' nice as 
a new-laid egg : so, wishin' the rest of the; companjF 
every amusement in life, I set out on my travels 
agen. Just as I was in the doorway, Ned Cofifey, 
the whiter, — ^ye know Ned Coffey, yir honor, that 
brakes in the wild couUs width a charm he 's got? 
Well, anyhow, if he didn't laugh so as if his mother 
was a horse ; but I never minded him, only went on 
wonderin' to myself what cud av' made him m 
humorspme at a berrin'. Well, nevor mind that» 
I went on beautifully for a time, as good as an l^ouv 
an' a half, when, all of a suddent, leppin' ditch» the 
hayband I had acrass my breast bruk, inid let 
clieve ML eUm tho dirty puddle. ' Ob, hanm^ 
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vMiuaidiiZ/' sajs I, 'what '11 tbe masther My to 
this V The words were scarce past my lips when a 
f^uo&e that 'ud av* split the ears of a pitcher oame 
pat o* the cUeve, an' after that a gnintin*, saeh as I 
neTor heer*d come from mortal man afore, harriu' it 
iras a pig under a gate ! " 

What could it have been?" inquired I, affect* 
hag a grave concern ; <*it was not my dog Squib, 
surely 

Who the n0Sfer$ else could it be?" said Darby, 
Only, after crassing myself three times, and 
tumin' up the basket wid my horse, I found he 
was be?ritched ipto the shape of a porker, as purty 
a young pig sure enough, about seven weeks ould, 
as I 'd wish to clap eyes on." 

A pig I" exclaimed I. Why, he returned 
home that very night in his own shape." 

" Well, then, see that, now," said Darby, " thuv', 
for my own part, I think it was all Ned Coffey's 
doin'; but; be that as it may, I was never so 
frightened in all my bom days, fox I tuk to my 
heels, an' was out o' sight in no time, like a haro ! 
tboiigh I hadn't far to go to be that same, for it was 
ptchrdsixk; so, to keep myself company, I beg^ 
sipgiu**— 

* The first my pranks was in little Kathshane, 
Where love, just like whiskey, popp*d into my brun ; 
For Mty liagoolafi^, a nate little sowl, 
A| tall and ^9 ^tr^ufe as a ihavennaa'a pple !' 
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' Augh ! tbin, was she?' says a voice that I cadn*t 
see, though 'twas close to mj left ear! 'Who's 
there?' says I. * Where?' says it, on th* other 
side. * Anywhere,* says I, ' to plaze ye ;' and wid 
that I fell into a could sweat, for I began to think it 
was Mihilmas Eve, an' divil a grain of salt I had 
about me to keep me from harm ! ' Grass o' Christ 
on us ! ' says I, * an' God bkss ye ! * for I thought it 
was one of the good people, yir honor ! so I made 
up my mind to get indoors as soon as I could. Bat 
that wasn't so aisy as wishin', for there wasn't a 
village nearer than five miles, nor a cabin by the 
wayside. At last I spies a light at a distance in the 
fields aff the road, and away we set, I and my horse, 
full gall up. Oh ! many 's the ditch we cleared with- 
out seein' ; but still, never a bit did we come neater 
to the light ! * Is it a WUl,* says I to myself, * or a 
Jack ? ' an* wid that out it goes on a suddent, and 
laves me up to my chin in a bog. Augh ! then, 
hadn't I a cruel time of it there? I was, for all the 
world, like a Jlay on Father Fogarty's pock-mark'd 
nose, or a blind horse in a tan-yard, — no sooner out 
o' one hole than into another ! At last I got upon 
dry land, and wasn't I thankful for that same ? for 
I got hoult ov a stone wall that directed me straight 
on to a gate that was only hasp'd ; so I opened it, 
an' let myself out upon a rodeiene, that I knew by 
the tracks o' the wheels ; so, tumin* myself round 
three times for look (and bad look it was), ' I steps 
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out into a ditch that was handy by the wayside. — f 
for it was acrass the rodeiene I went 'stead of length- 
ways either up or down ; but how could I do betther 
in the dark? Well, afther a while floundherin' 
about like a litther of pups in a bag, I got on my 
feet agen clane out o' the mud, shiverin* an* shakin' 
as if I had Jack Nulty's ague 'pon rae ! * Well,' 
says I to myself, ' it was looky I stopped to have a 
drop at the berrin\ or I 'd av' nothin' to keep the 
could out o' me now ! It was Providence as well as 
dacency that put it into my head ! 

'* If you had not stopped," said I, " you would not 
have been overtaken by the night, and exposed to 
such a disagreeable accident." 

** Well, sure, yir honor," replied Darby, •* some- 
thin* else might av' happened, an' who knows but it 
might 'a been worse ? — there 's no sayin' or 
accountin' for such things. Well, be that as it may, 
I began to walk on, feelin' afore me width my horse 
(that never forsook me all the time) whether I was 
in the right road or not, till at last I comes all ov a 
suddent into the middle o' the town o' Lanesbro*, 
with raal candles (none ov yir wisps or lantherns'^ 
burnin' in every window. Maybe I didn't know 
where I was then ! So, mountiii' my horse, sir, 
strad-legs, away I canihei'd^ blessin' my stars that I 
got on my jouraey so well and so far, width only a 
Wettin' in the bog-holes an' ditches, and a scratch or 
two on my hands an' cheeks, that I made nothin' ov. 
4 i> 
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'Where will we put up for the night?* saya I to 
my horse ; hut yir honor knows the ercUhur cudn*t 
answer me; so I tuk my own advice, an' went 
sthraight to * The Cat and Bagpipes.' ' Will I get 
a lodgin* here the night ? ' says I to the lanlady. — 
*Who are ye?' says she. — * Who am I?* I says; 
' I 'm yir honor s servant, on a mission,' says I» 
mentionin* yir name, masther. — * Can ye pay for a 
hed ? * says she. — * Can money do it ? ' says I. — ' To 
he sure,' says she. — * Then look here,* says I ; an' 
wid that I showed her four and sixpence — ^for I only 
spent sixpence at the herrin'. — * Go into the kitchen,' 
says she, * an' 1*11 see what I can do for ye.'— < 
• Thank ye, ma'am,' says I. So I goes my ways 
into the kitchen, and sits down hy the hoh. That 
was very agreeahle for a time ; hut when I dried 
myself, an' wanted to go to hed after a drop or two, 
how d'ye think they sarved me? only, sure, yir 
honor, by putting me in bed with a funener, — 
iiothin' more nor less than a black, savin' yir pre- 
sence, — ^for it was the fair night o' the town, and 
beds were scarce, an' not to be had for love or 
money ; so I was oblidged to sleep double, plaze ye, 
sir, in a two-bedded room. They tould me he was 
only a sweep ; but he turned out to be a raal black, 
to my sorrow ! " 

" In what way ? " inquired I. 
" Oh! in many ways, sir," replied Darby. "First 
and forenenst, he prevented me takin' my natural 
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Test afore midnight ; for I took a Bible oath on a 
child's catechism that I wouldn't enther the room 
where he was afore the good people were gone to 
toost ; for who knows what they might have made 
of me? Lord bless ye! they'd av* tum'd every 
hair o' my head into pump-handles, if they liked, 
afore mom ! so I thought it best to sit up a while, 
an' kick up a bit ov a dance in the kitchen width 
Eatheen the maid, an' two or three other tpreesoM 
that were inclined for the fun; an' fine sport we 
had, to be sure, to the tune of ' The Hare in the 
Com,* and 'Eager de Cmverlg,* Did ye ever trip it 
to • Roger de Cuvverly,' yir honor ? Oh ! it *8 an 
illigant cure for the gout ! " 
" I never dance," said I. 

"An' more's the sorrow!" said Darby, "for 
ye \e a fine pair o' legs o' yir own, an' it's a pity 
that a lame piper shudn't be the better e' them 
some night or other I " 

" We 11 see about that," said I ; *• holiday-time is 
coming." 

" Thank ye, and long life to yir honor ! Will ye 
give us the bam, sir, for a hop width the girls 
a-comin* Christmas?" 

*«Yes,*' said I, "and a barrel of ale into the 
bargain.*' 

" Oh I then, won't that be illigant? " said Darby, 
cutting an anticipatory caper on the carpet. " An' 
won't yir honor dance yirself, sir ? *' 
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'* I have said already that I never dance," replied 
I. " Go on." 

" Yes, sir, immadiately/* said he, and continued. 
"Well, after a bit we had a game o* blindman*9 
buff, an*, to be sure, raal fun it was while it lasted, 
^ud that was till we got into the little hours ; an* 
many 's the trick we play'd one another, till myself 
felt the miller throwin' dust in my eyes ; so, givin* 
Katheen the wink that I was goin* aif slyly, I tould 
her to call me early in the morn, an* left the 
party to themselves. I soon tuk aif me, an* was 
g3leep in no time ; but in less than half an hour I 
had a most wonderful drame. I thought I was 
the fii-st paycock that ever wore a tail in Paradise ; 
an* ma} be I wasn't proud o* myself, sated in the 
tree of knowledge, width Adam an* Eve, ketchin* 
flies width their mouth open, lookin* at me for 
wonder. ' Antth ! cmhlah ! * says Adam to his wife; 
* isn't it a butiful sight ? * — * Troth, an' it is,' says 
she ; • avick 1 I hope he won't fly away, for I 'd like 
to make a pet ov 'im. I '11 just step 'mdoors for the 
blundherbuss ! * When I came to this part o* my 
dmme the blood o' me ran could, an' I couldn't 
think what was the matther width me, barrin' it wasf 
the night-mar^; but it was no such thing, for I 
turned on th' other side, and thought then I was a 
m^ehorse on the Curragh of Kildare, an* yir honor 
clappin' spurs into me within twenty yards of the 
winnin* post ! Well, that was better than t'other ; 
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but, as I was draining in this fashion, I began to 
think they *d never call me at all, when Katheen, jir 
honor, — the party little girl, sir, that kept me up so 
late the night afore, dancin' with her in the back- 
kitchen, — gave a puck at the door with her fist, that 
sent in one of the panels, and dumb-foundered quite 
an ould clock on the back of it, that was pointin' 
width its two hands to some hour last year. ' Who 
the divil *s that ? * says I.—* It 's only me,' says she, 
with a voice like a spaking-trumpet, or a chorus 
of ganders. (I think the crather had a could upon 
her.) 'Arrah! d'ye never mane to lave off 
sleepin'? ' — * What o'clock is it, alanna?' says I.— 
' Oh ! the same hour it was this time yisterday, I 
suppose,' says she, • for the clock is dotcn,' — * Faith ! 
it is,' says J, 'nate and clane upon the flooer ; but 
never mind that, the sun 's up!' — * Ay,' says 
Katheen, ' this two hours or more.' — ' And so wud 
I,' says I, 'if T had as iax to travel in the day as 
he has ! ' — ' Augh ! ' said Katheen, ' you lazy 
puckaun, did ye never hear that the early bird 
ketches the worm?' — * Troth, an' I did,' says I, 
patting on my shirt ; * but what ah ommadhaun 
the worm must be to get up afore him.' — • An' over 
an' above,' says Katheen, 'the man that was on 
the road betimes in the mornin' found a purse.' — 
' Ay ! ' says I, ' but the poor divil that lost it was 
there first.' — * Oh, the divil be width ye I stop there 
till ye Ve stiff av ye like,' said Katheen, and riin 
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downstairs afore I could say Jack Bobison. Well, 
then, yir honor, I was soon drest an* up; so, as I 'd 
ped mj way the night, I had Mwthin' to do but pass 
clane through the kitchen in the momin,* an* take 
to the road i^^en, when I saw Katheen arlightin' the 
fire. I just stepped towards her for a kiss a-dhurrus, 
when she cried murther in Irish, loud enough to 
waken the whole house; so I thought I'd have 
nothin' more to do width her this time, and went 
my ways paceably. It was a fine momin,* barrin' 
the mist, that wudn*t let ye see a yard afore ye at a 
time, an', to be sure, I it up at a fine rate till I 
rached the town of Kilcronan. But what dye 
think happened me there, yir honor ? " 

" I *m sure I cannot say," said I. 

" Well, then, I '11 tell ye, sir. As I was passin' 
by a pawnbroker's that was settin' out his goods for 
sale, what did I see but a lookin'-glass starin' me in 
the iace, an' a blackamoor's head in the middle of 
it. Well, I look'd, and look'd, and look'd agen, but 
di?il a bit was it like me ; so, tumin' 'pon my heel, 
*Bad look to them!' says I, * they 'to woke the 
irron^ man;* for yir honor remimbers that I slept 
width a furrener the night afore, and left orders to 
be called early ; so I had nothin' for it but run back 
agen as hard as I could lay foot to ground for twelve 
honest miles; and lucky sure it was that the fog 
was 80 thick as ye could cut it with a knife, or I 'd 
aT' 'ad the divil's own time of it on the way. But* 
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as it happened, I met nobody that knew me, 'cept 
blind M'Diamot the sign-painther." 

"Sign-painter!" exclaimed I. **I thought jou 
said he was blind." 

'* Angh ! sare it was afore he lost his eyesight," 
said Darby, "that he was the most illigant sign- 
paintherin the county. Didn*t he paint The Pifj 
and ThruHi for Mat Sleven ; an/ The Three Blacks, 
that ye 'd take for two twins, they 're so like one 
anather ; and The Bed Herrin' for Pat Gaveny in 
the market, that look'd so salt it made yir month 
wather to that degree that ye cudn't help, passin' 
by, goin* in to have a drop? Oh ! it brought powers 
of custom anyhow ! " 

" How did he lose his eyes?" inquiroJ I. 

" He didn't lose them at all, sir," replied Darby, 
" only the sight o' one o' them (for he never had th' 
other), an' that was all through Molly, the Lump, 
that advised him (bad win' to her!) to use crame 
when he had a could upon his intellects after the 
tupta; so he mistuk a pot o' white lead for the 
same one evenin' that he had a drop too much, and 
£urly painted himself blind ; for from that hour to 
this he can't see a hole in a forty-fut laddher. And 
more 's the pity, for he had plenty o' drawin' about 
the counthiy to do ; an' now his dog has got into 
the line oy it for him, the crathur ! Well, anyhow, 
knowin' he was a jidge o' colours, I ax'd him to feel 
my face, an' tell me what was the matther width it ; 
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SO he puts bis band upon me, au* may I never die, 
niastber, if it . didn't turn as black as a crow as soon 
as be drew it acrass my cbeek! *Well,* says I, 
' tbis bates cock-6gbtin' ! * But I soon found out 
tbe trick tbey played me ; for M*Diarmot, when be 
^melt bis band, said tbere was sut and goose-grase 
upon it. So ye see, yir bonor, tbe trutb was, tbey 
blackened my face in tbe kitcben afore tbey put me 
to sleep witb tbe black, tbat I mightn't know which 
was myself in tbe momin*. May tbey live till the 
ind 0* the world, tbat tbe divil may have a race after 
them, say I, for that same ! " 

CHAPTER III* 
" Tipsy dance and jollity."— XM^fe^p, 

A FULL hour after Darby's departure I ventured to 
open tbe little dog-eared volume which lie had 
thrown upon my table. Tbe title-page was a curious 
specimen of tbat lingual learning which is so often 
to be met witb in the remotest districts of Ireland. 
Gentle reader, a description of it would only spoil 
it ; I therefore lay it before you as it appeared to 
me then, witb tbis slight difference, — tbat the 
printer informs me he has no letter tbat can 
adequately express or imitate the rustic simplicity, 
the careless elegance both of the character and 
setting up. It was as follows : 
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THE DARBIAD! 

A BACCHI-SALTAKT £PIC. IN ONE BOOK. 
AUGTORE CLAUDIGANTB KELLIO. 

Contaiuing an Account of a Great Festival given at 
'* The Three Blacks," by one Mr. Darby Ryan, on 
the occasion of his coming into his Fortune, and all 
the Songs an' Dances as performed there in honor 
to him. 

Dulce est desipere in loco. 

her mark 

Printed by Maiy Brady, ^, at the sign of the Cross 
Quills in Monk's Lane, opposit the Friary. Price 
sixpence ; and to be had of all Flyin' Stationers, 
and Dancin' Masthers. 

I could not but admire the classical taste and 
ingenuity with which Mr. Kelly, the author, had 
Latinised his name. He had read, no doubt, that 
Ovid was called Naso from the excessive size of his 
nose ; and» with a delicacy peculiar to himself, had 
elegantly concealed the vulgar cognomen of Lame 
Kelly, — by which he was known, — in the more 
pompous-sounding Roman appellation of Claudi- 
cante! Kellio, too, was another curiosa felicitas; 
for, while it was in perfect accordance with gram- 
matical accuracy, it sounded like an ingenious 
anagmm of O'Kelly, an ancient Irish name. But 
to the poem itself. 
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INVOCATION. 

Inspire me, Phoobus! in the song I sing, 
And to my aid the nine twin-sisters bring ; 
No common deeds I celebrate or praise— 
Dabbt the Swift is horo of my lays ! 

After a hurling-match by Darby won, 
Although his nose had suffered in the fun, 
He, with his rivals, now no longer foes. 
To the Three Blacks in peaceful triumph goes ! 
Two blacks already had he in the fray. 
But whereabouts I won't presume to say : 
Twould spoil the beauty of a hero's mien, 
Though by the candles' glare they scarce were seen. 

Many were met; of sisters, brothers, cousins, 
Aunts, uncles, nieces, sweethearts, wives, some dozens. 

First, Widow Higgins, with her daughters three, 
Bedizen'd out as fine as fine could be. 
Came on her low-back'd car, with feather-bed 
And ornamental quilt upon it spread. 
She look'd a queen from the luxurious East 
Beclining on an ottoman: — the beast 
That drew her, chicks and all, drew seventy stone at 
least ! 

And he to horse was what to man is monkey; 
In epics 'twould be bathos, or I 'd call him donkey. 

But (who can read the secret book of Fate ?) 
Just as the party pass'd the inn-yard gate, 
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A startled pig — a young and timorous thing, 

That in a puddje had boen weltering — 

Woke from some rapturous dream, and in its fright 

Ilusb'd 'tween the nag's forelegs, who, woeful sight ! 

Employ'd his hinder ones so wondrous well, 

That Widow Higgins, hed, and daughters, fell 

(Alas, my muse !) into the porker's hath ! 

Ob, day tum'd night ! oh, pleasure sour'd to wrath ! 

But soon they did recover mirth, and joked. 
For 'twas the feather-bed alone that soak'd 
The stagnant pool : — no stain's impurity 
Defiled their rainbow-ribhoU'd dimity, 
Save one ; and that was on the widow's crupper. 
Who said, " I wish they 'd woW that pig for supper!" 

Next came Miss Duff, in a light pea-green plush, 
That beautifully show'd her blue red hlush. 
1^1 iss Reeves soon folio w'd, spite of summer weather, 
In pelerine of goose-down, and a feather. 
The two Miss Gallaghers, the four Miss Bradys, 
With I know not how many other ladies. 
Amongst them Nelly Jones, with her first child. 
That squeaked and squall'd ; then, cock-a- doodle, smiled. 
Reader I I tell this for your private list'ning, 
To have the clargy at his feast, a christ'ning 
Our Darby thought would be a trick with art in 
To nail the presence of hig Father Martin, 
Who was the hochel-bhui of jolly sinners. 
At wakes or christ'nings, weddings, deaths, or dinners ! 
Suppose Jack Falstaff had ta'en holy orders, 
And then I '11 say your fancy somewhat borders 
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Upon the plumpy truth of this round priest, 
Who ne'er refused his hlessing to a feast. 

One slender damsel, that seem'd not fifteen, 
With younger brother, in the throng was seen ; 
Shy and confused, as when a violet. 
Suddenly snatch'd from its dark-green retreat, 
First meets the gaudy glaring of the day, 
And seems to close its beauty from the ray 
Of unaccustom*d light that rudely pries 
Into its gentle, modest, azure eyes. 
What led her thither I could never learn. 
But, hark ! who comes ? it is Miss Pebby Byrne, 
All spick and span, to grace our hero's feast ; — 
And last. Miss Reilly, who, though last, not least, 
Contributes by her dress and poilly mien 
To swell the splendour of the joyous scene. 
Juno herself ne'er walk'd with such an air ! 
A bright-blue band encircled her red hair, 
Glasp'd on her forehead by a neat shoe-buckle ! 
Her dress was gaudy, — though as coarse as buckle- 
Back, or the web cdl'd linsey-woolsey, — flowing 
In graceful negligence, though sometimes showing 
It had been cut for a more sylphid shape, 
As sundry pins, o'ertired, released the cape ! 

But now the christ'ning 's o'er : of wine and cakes 
First Father Martin, then each fair, partakes; 
The youths incline to porter and potcheen. 
Miss Reilly condescends to be the queen, 

* The usual spelling of this word is "huckaback;" but I 
nqipose Mr. KsUy's excuse would be licet facere ver6ai 
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Presiding o'er the rites of dear bobea, 
Wbose incense in one corner you might see 
Rising in yolames from four sacred stills, 
Which, as Miss Beilly empties, Darby fills 
With boiling fluid from a caldron spoutless, 
That had been ages at the Three Blacks, doubtless. 

But now the pipes are smoking both and playing : 
" Gome, boys !" says Fatlier Martin, " no delaying 1 
Let*s have a song. Gome, you first, Tommy Byrne, 
Attd then we *ll get a stave all round in turn." 
Tommy, obedient, put his dudheen * in 
His waistcoat pocket, and thus did begin : — 

7W~«* Alley Croker." 
I. 

Your furreners, that come abroad 

Into our Irish nation, 
£ spec tin' nothin* else but fraud 

And cut-throat dissertktion. 
What is't they find on landin' first 

But hundred miUia-faltTuUf 
And kindness that we still hare nursed? 
Though slaVry near has spoilth us ! 
Wirra! wirra! wirrasthrue! 
Wouldn't Erin's glory. 
With the pen 
Of clever men, 
Make a weepin' story ? 

* Dudhetn^ short pipe. 
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II. 

Says one, — " You lazy pisant ! why 

Parmit that pig so durty 
To sleep beside you, when a sty 

He 'd find more clane and purty ?*' 
They little know that gratitude 

To us was early siot, sir ! 
And so we think no place too good 
For him that pays the rint, sir! 
Wirra! wirra! wirrasthrue! 
Wouldn't Erin's glory, 
With the pen 
Of clever men, 
Make a dacent story? 

Here a loud squeak of grunting praise was heard 

From the new pig-house in the stable-yard : 

Th' applause awhile the minstrers music drown'd ; 

But soon he did resume, and all around 

Bemark'd how much his voice of late iniproved in sound. 

tii. 

Another says, — "You idle dog, 

Why do ye lock your door up, 
And every sason quit your bog 

To thravel into Europe?" 
Sure we would gladly stop at home 

The whole year round, and labour. 
But for the harve8^pence we roam 

To pick up in the neighbour- 
Hood of England, wirrasthrue ! 
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Wouldn't Erin's glory. 

With the pen 

Of clever men, 
Make a pleasant story ? 

[I could not help laying the book down at this 
passage to reflect whether the imputation of idleness 
can be justly thrown upon the Irish. Men who 
year after year toil through the perils and privations 
of a journey into another land for the sake of a few 
shillings, can scarcely be termed lazy ; and it is to 
be regretted that some mode of employment at 
home is not devised by those in whose power it is 
to meliorate and tranquillise their condition.] 

IV. 

8t Patrick (many days to him 1) 
Thought ks kilt all the varmin 
Thai through the land did crawl or swim, 

But he left their oousins-giarmin I 
He never dreaipt of two legged snakes, 

Or toads that were toad-eathers. 
Or those dartiuker$^ the law makes 
To hunt our fellow-crathers ! 
{ChoruSt hoy» !) 
Wirra! wirra! wiirasthruel 
Isn't Erin's glory, 
By sword and pen 
Of wicked men. 
Made a dismal story? 

* JkaMhker, the Irish name fora peciUiar kind of leech that 
preys upon a small fish called pMwn. 
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" Success, avourneeu ! " cried the jolly friar, 
" An* may yir whistle, *lanna ! never tire ! 
Now for a toast, my boys, or sentiment, 
An* here is one from me with your consent : 
' A saddle prickly as a porcupine, 
A pair of breeches like a cobweb fine, 
High-trottin* horse, and many a mile to go, 
For him that to ould Ireland proves a foe !"* 

Miss Biddy Reilly was the sii'en next 
Knook*d down for melody : she seem*d perplex*d, 
And said : " Upon my conscience — ^ralely — now— 
I— Tommy, sing for me — well, anyhow, 
I*ve nothin* new to Irate ye with 

"Nomatther!** 

(From all parts of the room,) " sing Stoney Batther /'* 

With that she hem*d to clear her pipe, and tlirough 
Her bright-red curls her radish fingers drew ; 
Then looking round, and smiling as she looked 
(While many a heart upon her bait she hook*d), 
ller ditty once, twice, she comineDced too high, — 
At last slie found the key ; — then, with a sigh 
Long-drawn and deep, her quivering voice she wttke, 
Which rose and curl'd — ay, gracefully as smoke 
Seen at a distance — misty-wreathing — dimly 
Issuing from some wood-bound cottage cMmley, 

I. 

In Stoney Batther 

There lived a roan, 
By trade a hatlher. 

And a good wan : 
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The best of barer 

He used to buy ; 
Till a deoeher, 

PassiDg by. 
Said, — ^"For a crown 

I'llseUyethis.** 
*' Come Id,** says he, 

" Let's see what 'tis." 

II. 

" The finest skin, sir, 

Tou ever saw ; 
Without or in, sir. 

There's not a flaw! 
No hat or bonnet 

You erer made, 
With gloss upon it 

Ofsuchashade!** 
"Then put it down," 

The hatther cried ; 
"And here's yir crown. 

And thanks beside.*' 

m. 

But, oh ! what wondher 

When be did find 
The wicked plundher 

The rogue design'd ! 
" My cat is missin'," 

(Says he,) " black Min, 
They We cut yir wizzin, — 

/ 'ye bought yir skin ! 
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Of neighboun' eats/' 
Then wild he swore, 

make mj hats 
For erennore ! " 

Miss Biddy Reilly ceased ber pensive ditty, 

And, with a look that made his rivals jealous, 
She call'd upon our hero, who, quite witty, 

£zpie8S*d a hope they would excuse his bellows, 
As he had lately caught cM in the water, 
"Stead of an eel that be was looktn' a*ter I 
A loud horse-laugh first trumpets Darby's praise, 
Then thus his low baas voioe he high did raise. 

7\ina-" Young Charly Reilly." 
I. 

Beside a mountin 
Where ma&y a fountin, 
Beyant all oountin'. 
Ban swift and clear, 

A Talley flourish'd 
That Nature nourished, 
For she dhue-a-dhurrisKd * 

Her last drop there I 
And said, at partin', 
To Father Martin, 
" There *s more of art in 

Some spots of earth ; 

* DhttQ-^i-Dkmrukf the drink at the door, 
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Bat, by this whiskey, 
That makes me frisky, 
Id Ballaiiisky 
Myself had birth!" 

II. 

In tbis iaclosure, 
With great composure, 
And hedge of osier, 

A cabin grew ; 
And, sweeter in it 
Than any linnet 
Could sing, or spinnet, 

A maiden too ! 
Her time went gaily. 
Both night and daily, 
Till Aodhrick Haly 

Pierced through her heart : 
Oh ! if he 'd spoken. 
Or giv'n one token, 
Sure 'twouldn't have broken 

With lore's keen dart ! 

III. 

She thought bis fancy 
Was bent on Nancy 
Or Judy Clancy, 

Two sisthers fair : 
Though in his bosom, 
You can't accuse him. 
But she did strew some 

Love-nettles there ! 
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For all that, never 
Could he endeavour 
His lips to sever, 

And say, ** Dear Kate ! " 
The lad was bashful, 
'Gaze not being cashfnl ; 
But she was rasbful, 

As I '11 relate. 



IV. 

One Sunday mornin', 
All danger scornin', 
Without a warnin' 

She left her home ; 
And to a valley 
She forth did sally 
That lay in Bally- 

Hinch-a-dhrome ! 
A while she wandher d— 
And then she pondher'd— 
At last she squandher'd 

Her rason quite ; 
And in a pool there, 
Like any fool there, 
She soon did cool there 

Her burnin' spite ! 

Our hero ceased ; and from the multitude 
The suck-tongue sounds of pity that ensued 
Would warm a stoic in his coldest mood : 
Ducks on a pond, when gobblin' up duck-meat, 
Ne'er smack'd a music half so sadly sweet ! 
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Miss Biddy Eeilly's loug-lasird eyes of jet 
Were red (as rivalling her hair) and wet ! 
Some inward feeling caused this outward woe ; 
But what it was but love for Darby, I don't know. 

But now tay4ay and coffee-fdrj^ are done, 
And of the night begins the raal fun : 
The dance is named, and straightway on the floor 
Two dozen couple start, — I might say more. 
But Darby interposes, and cries, Stop ! 
Afore we have a reel let 's have a hop : 
First — boy an* girl ; then girl relieve the girl. 
Next boy the boy, till all round have a whirl ! 
Miss Beilly au' myself will lead the first ; — 
Gome, piper ! squeeze yir bags until they burst ! 
' Tatther Jack Welsh, or * Smash the Windows,* play, 
• The wind that shakes the barley, * Fhuirs in May* 
Or any rantin* roarin' lilt ye know ; 
What ! * Ligrum Cuss ?* hurroo! then here we go !" 

He spake : and, to confirm his words/' they all 
Sat down obedient in the festive hall I 
None but himself and Biddy upward stood, 
All eyes were on them of the multitude ! 
But how shall I describe the wondrous pair, 
Terpsichore! that worshipped thee then there? 
Such grace, such action, on a malt-house fioor, 
Was never seen, or heai'd of, e'en, before ! 
0'Ryau*s arms at stiff right angles to 
His body were, which to the gazer's view 
Betray'd no motion ; while his legs below 
Seem'd all St. Vitus' nimblest shakes to know ! 
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With knees bent inward, heels tum'd out, and toes 
That seem'd contending like two deadly foes 
For one small spot of earth, he digg*d the ground 
And sent the mortar pulrerised around I 

Look at his feet !" was the admiring cry; 

Hold down the light that we may closely spy ; 
There *s double shufiSe for ye ! hoo ! success ! 
He 'd dance upon a penny-piece, or less !" 

Meanwhile, Miss Reilly, with her hands aside, 
A varied change of steps and movements plied ; 
Now bold advancing in her partner's face, 
Now shooting by a side-slip to a place 
The farthest on the floor: — at every turn. 
As round and graceful as a spinning churn ! 

But, ah ! not long was she the dance's queen ; 
For young Kate Duff^ who owed her long a spleen. 
Swift as the lightning from a cloud of gloom. 
Shot from a dim-lit comer of the room, 
And sent the frowning Biddy to her seat/ 
Who muttered something that I can't repeat I 

Long Curly next our hero's post relieves, 
And Kitty Duffgifes place to NeUy Reevet : 
Curly, the piper^s son, Ned Joyce, supplants ; 
The blind old father knows his step, and chants 
The lilt with double force: Miss Higgins next 
Sets down Miss Reeves : Ned Joyce retires, half vex'd, 
For Knock'Jcnee'd Pkelim, who, despite hwpins. 
Applause from all for heel-and-toeing wins ! 
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Thus did tbej trip it for a goodly hoar ; 
When, oh! what charm there is in music's pow'r! 
Old Joyce the piper seizes a short stay 
To change his pipes and, what 's the merry lay 
They now lilt up ?— • The Priest in his Boots,* and lo ! 
(Whether 'twas all concerted I don't know,) 
Fat Widow Higgins, 'midst the general shout, 
By Father Martin is led waddling out ! 

Ob I how they tramp'd and stamped, and flounced and 
bounced ! 

A mercy 'twas they trod on the ground-floor, 
For through a loft they surely would have pounced — 
As 'twas, the earth was trembling to its core : 
Sure such flochoolah dancers ne'er were seen before I 
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BT UARMADUKE BLAKE, 

n T-«x *S an excellent offer — so plain and hand- 
A some! " 

The above contradictory description was applied 
by Mrs. Gibbs to the contents of a letter which a 
few honrs previously had been received by ier 
husband, Mr. John Gibbs, of Adelaide Crescent, 
Camberwell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs were rather elderly: a 
stranger would have taken them to be brother and 
sister ; for having lived together during the greater 
part of a long life, not only had their habits and 
modes of thought become congenial, but even the 
expression of their respective features bad assumed 
a strong resemblance. 

On the evening in which it is our purpose to 
introduce the reader to their acquaintance, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gibbs occupied the precise position which they 
had at the same hour occupied evening after even- 
ing for the preceding forty years; that is, Mrs. 
Gibbs was by the side of the table vdth her work,'* 
and Mr. Gibbs sat with his feet upon the fender, 
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an open book by bis side, on wbich his spectacles 
were deposited, vhile his body was assuming a 
backward inclination, which was occasionally checked 
by a sudden bobbing forward of the head, accom- 
panied by a pulmonary effort of a most profound 
description. 

A little more, and I should have been asleep," 
said Mr. Gibbs; and, as the remark had escaped 
from the lips of that gentleman once erery evening 
during nearly half a century, it did not seem to 
Mrs. Gibbs to call for any particular reply. 

*'I was speaking, my dear,** said she, "of Mr. 
Paine's offer." 

'*And I," responded Mr. Gibbs, "was thinking 
upon the very same subject at the moment when 
you spoke. I was thinking that we must keep our 
eyes open to the advantages which are now pre- 
sented." 

Mr. Gibbs took a glass of wine, resumed his 
horizontal position, and seemed disposed to nod. 

" Well, my dear,— now do rouse up, — if we are to 
accept Mr. Paine as a son-in-law, what will young 
Langton say to us?*' 

'* I hope," said Mr. Gibbs, rubbing his eyes and 
yawning most uncomfortably, — " I hope Mr. Lang- 
ton doesn't drea m " 

"Why, my dear," interrupted the lady, "you 
must allow we have given him a little encourage- 
ment." 
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Not at all — not at all," was the reply; " nothing 
could be further from mj intention. If indeed he 
had such an idea as you seem to intimate, I 'm sure 
it has never been encouraged by me ; he may have 
fancied otherwise, but anything of the sort on my 
part was mere manner, I assure you." 

Mrs. Gibbs seemed satisfied, and the conversation 
on Mr. Faine's offer was resumed. 

"He is so very respectable,'* said Mr. Gibbs, 
" and at a very suitable age for Caroline ; two giddy 
people together would never do any good : I don't 
think much good ever comes of early marriages." 

" We were neither of us of age when iw married,'* 
interposed Mrs. Gibbs. " I hope you consider that 
case to have been an exception." 

Mr. Gibbs was still dozy, and he nodded his head 
just at the right moment. The lady continued, 

"If I were asked to choose a husband for my 
daughter, I shouldn't hesitate to give her Paine." 

"Nor I either," replied Gibbs, who misunder- 
stood his wife ; "it would be entirely for her own 
good." 

"He is a very pleasant man,** ruminated Mrs. 
Gibbs. 

" He has a thorough knowledge of the world, a 
great deal of philosophy, and ** 

" A nice house in the Hegent's Park." 

We need not further pursue the interesting dia- 
logue; suffice it to say that it terminated in a 
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decision favourable to Mr. Paine, and a comfortable 
belief that if Mr. Charles Langton should go out of 
his mind, it would be entirely his own fault, as any 
encouragement which he might fancy to have been 
given was only to be attributed to Mr. Gibbs's 
'* manner.'* 

Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs were ''early people;" the 
clock struck ten, the housemaid and cook were heard 
ascending to their places of repose. Mrs. Gibbs 
followed, while her husband commenced, according 
to nightly custom, a perambulation in the dark, in 
order to see that everything was right; and having 
descended into the kitchen, and peeped into the 
cellar, and put his foot into a dish of water and red 
wafers set as a black-beetle trap* and knocked his 
forehead against a half-open door, he felt, as he said, 
satisfied in his mind, and could go to sleep in the 
most comfortable manner. 

''What a beautiful night!'' said the gentleman 
as he placed the extinguisher on his candle, and the 
bright light of the moon entered his dressing-room. 
He manifested, however, no romantic desire to sit 
and watch her silent progress, so in a short time 
her beams were falling on the unconscious features 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs. 

The night was beautiful indeed, — so beautiful 
that we can only hope to bring it to the mind's eye 
of our matter-of-fact friends by stating that it was 
one of those evenings when the moon attains a 
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brilliancy so extraordinary, that you may see to 
pick up a pin having arrived at which point, we 
have been accustomed to believe lunar brightness 
can no farther go. 

The number of moonlight nights which shed their 
influence upon us during a passing year is of very 
small amount ; and yet, when we suffer memory to 
look through " the waves of time," how much of 
moonlight is brought upon the mind! Day after 
day passes away, and although they give birth to 
new events and unlooked-for changes, yet they leave 
no more impression behind than we should expe- 
rience after a survey of the fragmental patterns of a 
kaleidoscope, — each movement produces a variation, 
but there is nevertheless a general sameness of cha- 
racter which is altogether destructive of a permanent 
effect ;~bat in the lives of all men there have been 
moonlight passages " which stand alone in their re- 
collection, and which come upon them in after years, 
remembered as the periods when the heart, escaping 
from the stifling struggles of daily life, assumed a 
freer action, — moments in which they made reso- 
lutions which perhaps were broken, but which never- 
theless it is some credit to them only to have 
made. 

By daylight we are apt to consider mankind in 
the mass ; by moonlight we invariably individualise* 
—we feel more deeply how mysteriously we stand, 
lonely in the midst of countless multitudes, and we 
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draw more closely to our hearts those who have 
sought to lighten 

The heavy and the weaiy weight 
Of all this unintelligible world." 

Header, when you take a retrospect of life, we will 
answer for it that your fancy turns to some moon- 
light game with happy schoolfellows heneath a row 
of ancient elms, which threw their long cold shadows 
upon the greensward hy the side of a village church. 
Let your fancy wander on, there is moonlight still : 
you roam, perchance, near the same church, and a 
gentle maiden is hy your side ; hut you do not choose 
the elm-walk now, because the •* schoolboys " divert 
themselves thereon, and you prefer a semi-solitary 
stroll. Onward still : you are mixing in the bustle 
and heat of life; and there are moonlight hours 
when the thought of your vain career comes upon 
your mind, and you form in your heart new resolves, 
and pant with higher aspirations. Onward once 
more : and the scene is drawing to a close, the mist 
is on your sight, and memory wanders o'er a field 
of graves; and now how often do you lift your 
aching eyes to the silent and trembling stars, and 
suffer fancies to dwell upon your mind, that per- 
chance from those orbs the spirits of the dead may 
be permitted to look down ! 

We only intended to venture a few words upon 
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this subject, but we are afraid tbat we have written 
a discourse/' 

There is a range of hill running from Westerham 
to Sevenoaks, the neighbourhood of which abounds 
with quiet scenery of surpassing beauty ; and during 
the period in which Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs*s dialogue 
took place, the young lady to whom it referred was 
indulging in a pleasant stroll in the garden of a cot- 
tage which stood in one of the little valleys at the 
foot of this range, and in which dwelt the parents of 
the young gentleman who was the companion of her 
walk, and who was the identical person whom Mr. 
Gibbs so strenuously stated to have received no 
" encouragement " whatever. 

They wandered round a lawn encircled by a 
shrubbery path, which was glittering in the silver 
light r they were very silent, but they felt all that 
youth can feel, although an occasional exclamation 
of ** How beautiful this is ! " was all that mutually 
escaped their lips. A midsummer night and a 
garden-path are capable of imparting much power to 
the most delicate young ladies; and instances are 
by no means rare of some who would have shrunk 
from the prospect of an excursion extending to a 
mile from home, who will nevertheless stroll un- 
repiningly in company with a cousin or a friend two 
or three hundred times round a gravel- walk ! 

There was a happy family within doors, — ^brothers 
and sisters, — the light from the cottage -windows 
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shining on the shrubs in front, and the meriy kugh 
sounding from within : occasionally they were inter* 
rupted in their stroll, and messages were sent to 
know whether they were coming in, and that the 
grass was wet, and the night air dangerous, and 
Miss Gibhs very delicate," &c. Sec, Sec; to which 
messages replies were given that '*they were not 
walking on the grass, and that the air was exceed- 
ingly mild, and that Miss Gibbs had a headache, 
and found herself better out of doors;" and then 
they were told that it was past ten o'clock,— and 
they promised to come in directly ; and Mr. Lang- 
ton only asked Caroline to take one turn more, and 
during that time he took Miss Gibbs's arm; and 
then he must walk once more round, and " this 
should positively be the last ;" and so they took an- 
other turn, and this time his arm gently encircled 
her waist ; and as they came in, there was a little 
hesitation while they were scraping their feet, and 
Caroline upon entering looked a little confused, and 
Mr. Langton seemed remarkably buoyant, and he 
rattled on for an hour or two, till his mother de- 
clared that there was " no getting him to bed ;" and 
after Caroline and his mother and sisters had retired 
he entered into an elaborate speech to his father 
eonceming his prospects in life, which was only dis- 
continued upon the discovery that his respectable 
parent had been asleep for upwards of an hour. 
The reader who oompares^ the stern reality of our 
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opening scene with the poetic character of that by 
which it was succeeded, will have little difficulty in 
anticipating the result: the first disclosed the 
decision upon a plan which it had long been the 
chief object of a worldly man to effect ; tbe latter 
was the idle dream of a boy and girl who kntm 
nothing of the world, and still less of themselves. 

On the . morning subsequent to his moonlight 
walk, cool reflection had operated on the mind of 
Mr. Langton so far as to reduce the ardour with 
which he desired to communicate to his father his 
design of immediately entering into some active 
pursuit, with the view of sharing with an amiable 
partner an. income which he was quite sure he 
could not fail to realise, but which as yet existed 
only in his own imagination. Nevertheless, although 
the daylight had thus produced its usual effect, and 
had given a matter-of-fact turn to his thoughts, he 
felt that he really did love Caroline, although it 
might be prudent to wait some few years before he 
made a formal declaration to that effect. Like 
most other young persons, he imagined that it was 
the easiest thing in the world to live on with un- 
shaken affection, however distant might be the 
realisation of his hopes : he was little aware of the 
numberless and apparently trivial influences which» 
during a period of prolonged separation or suspense^ 
tend effectually to give a new colour to the views of 
those who have thus drawn upon futurity. 
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As he seated himself at the hreakfast-table, hd 
received from Caroline, in return for one of those 

Looks and signs 
We see and feel, but none defines," 

a very kind g^nce, which assured him that he was 
the object of kind thoughts : he fancied that Fate 
had ahreadj twined the wreath that was to bring 
their happy fortune within one bright round, — that 
their love would be sanctified by the very difficulties 
with which ^Jie might have to contend before he 
could make her his wife — that, with her as the 
reward of his exertions, he could not fail to succeed, 
and that ts her influence alone he should proudly 
attribute whatever honours he might ultimately 
gain: — that look across the breakfast -table, un- 
observed by others, was the source from whence his 
imagination found no difficulty in tracing the Nile- 
like current of his future career ! 

We want to compress into one paper events which 
were brought about by the course of several years ; 
we must therefore hurry the reader over a few facts 
which perhaps he will have anticipated already. 

Shortly after the consultation between Mr. and 
Mrs. Gibbs, Caroline received a letter from them, 
writ^n in a tone of more than ordinary affsction, 
interweaved with some little sermon-like passages 
touching the implicit obedience which children 
should at all times bestow upon their parents, and 

4 F 
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eiifbroing the same bj the obsemtiDii that those 
who had lived in the world nearly sixty years mast 
of course in that time have acquired a nice sensi- 
bility of the manner in which to deal with the 
affections of the young. It concluded by requiring 
her immediate return to town; it gave their best 
love to Mr. and Mrs. Langton, and their compli- 
ments to Mr. Charles. 

On Caroline*s return the axrangenaents respiting 
Mr. Paine were fully detailed. Caroline oiied, and 
Mrs« Gibbs said it was very natural she should 
• dislike to leave her mother — that she would consult 
her wishes in every way — tibat fsdie lived only in the 
happiness of her child, but that she must in$i$t upon 
her acceptance of Mr. Paine: and then Caroline's 
friends were entreated to come and see her as often 
as possible, and they were partici^darly requested by 
Mrs. Gibbs not to put any idle fancies into her 
head which might prejudice her against the match ; 
and one young lady of four-and4hirty, who had 
•ouce possessed some charms, and who had flirted 
away all her chances, was desired to come and 
'* cheer her up " whenever she could find time : the 
mid young lady having for the last five years been 
in the habit of expressing a contempt for very young 
men, and an extreme • desire to become the wife of 
some "jiice old gentleman who kept his carriage." 

^ter the detcdl of these circumstances, it will not 
be thought surprising that, at a period of seven yeais 
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.from the openiag of our story, Caroline had long 
been the wife of Mr. Paine; and, having become 
the mother of three children, had made every effort, 
although perhaps she had not succeeded, to fotget 
the moonlight walk in which she had been so 
happy " with Charles Langton. 

Mr. Paine was a merchant. His father, who had 
been a warehouseman in Friday Street, had, as is 
the custom of warehousemen, amassed a considerable 
fortune ; and, although he had not been known to 
think very highly of himself while he was in in- 
different circumstances, his own estimate of his 
value as a man gradually grew \Tith the strength of 
his pocket. His friends considered this a very 
proper view, and towards the end of his life he 
became much respected. Some time before his 
death he had purchased for his son a partnership in 
a house of " high standing," in which that gentle- 
inan had gradually risen from junior partner until 
he became the head of the firm. He inherited 
along with his father's wealth a great similarity of 
disposition ; and his ideas of the importance of the 

house," and consequently of his own importance as 
the head of the firm, had become the all*ab6(»rbing 
feattare of his mind. Now this, although it told 
with admiraUe efifoct in Broad Street, was scarcely 
calculated to astonish his West^end conuecticHis, nor 
was it likely to give that freedom of manner which 
forms the peculiar charm of domestic life. 
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Mr. Paine, on account of his mercantile standing, 
had been elected to a directorship of a prosperous 
insurance company; and as he was accustomed to 
look in daily at the office of the establishment, 
where he found himself surrounded by bow ing clerks, 
and porters in bright waistcoats, who never heard a 
whisper from his voice without raising their hands 
to their hats, he became very deeply impressed with 
the idea that he really was an extraordinary pei-son. 
No doubt he was so ; but it was the misfortune of 
Mr. Paine that he never contemplated that *' un- 
bending of the bow" which is rather necessary to 
make home happy, and consequently when he re- 
turned from town he was cold and formal, in order 
to produce an impression on his servants similar to 
that which gratified him in the City ; and when he 
took his seat at the dinner-table there was hardly 
any variation from the manner which characterised 
him as chairman at the weekly meetings of the 
company, each remark being delivered in a style 
which sounded very much like a Resolution of *' the 
Board." 

Men choose their acquaintances as they choose 
their wives, and are very apt to select those whose 
qualities differ most widely from their own. Acting 
upon this principle, Mr. Paine had become intimate 
with a person to whom he condescended in a more 
than ordinary degree. 

This person was Mr. Hartley Fraser, an un- 
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married man, at about the middle, or, as it is very 
pleasantly termed, the prime of life. He was of 
good family and small income ; which latter circum- 
stance he always assigned as the cause of his 
determination to live single, although it was at- 
tributed by some to a habit of ease and self- 
indulgence which he was now not disposed to correct. 
He knew and liked everybody in the world ; and his 
philanthropy was not thrown away, for he was 
universally sought after, and in the making up of 
parties was always spoken of as a very desirable 
man. He humoured the foibles and flattered the 
caprices of his friends ; the ladies liked him because 
he was " so useful," and the men spoke well of him 
because he never became a rival. He had always 
avowed his intention of remaining unwived, since, to 
ose his own words, he found that he could drag on 
quietly enough with six or seven hundred a year as 
a bachelor, and he felt no inclination to go back in 
the world by becoming the proprietor of an ex- 
pensive wife and a needy establishment." 

His manner, which, as we have already stated, 
was quite antithetical to Mr. Paine's, was as easy 
and kind as possible ; and his stiff friend was never 
able to unravel the means by which, in the absence 
of a cast-iron stateliness, he invariably seemed to 
produce a feeling of deference in the minds of those 
with whom he came in contact. Though professing 
poverty, he never borrowed. His appearance was 
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extremely good; while iu conversation he rarely 
spoke of himself, and, if ever, he did so, it was vrith 
an air of so little reserve, that his hearer could not 
help entertaining an idea that he was the most 
candid person in the world. 

Mr. Paine felt quite proud of his popular ac- 
quaintance; and, as pride was the only attribute 
through which it was possible to gratify or wound 
that gentleman's feelings, of course he entertained 
as much regard for him as he could under any 
circumstances feel for any one. Fraser was therefore 
a frequent visitor at his house, which, despite of the 
governor's formality, was pleasant enough, for Caro- 
line was always kind and cheerful, and "the 
children " were never visible. 

Mr. Fraser soon became aware that his visits 
were rendered more frequent by the attraction of 
Caroline's society, while she could not sometimes 
help acknowledging to herself that her husband's 
selfish coldness was not placed in the most favoin> 
able light by a contrast with his agreeable friend. 
This was a dangerous discovery ; but just at the 
period when it might have led to serious inroads m 
her happiness, an accident occurred which gave a 
new turn to her thoughts, and which tended to a 
catastrophe as unforeseen as it was fatal. 

At an early hour in the afternoon a servant who* 
had charge of the children would frequently request 
permission to take the eldest, a fine boy six years. 
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of age, for a sboirt walk. Her consideration for the 
health and mental improvement of her young ohaige 
invamhly induced her to wend her way to Oxford 
Street^ where» by a strange coincidence, she in- 
variably met a young gentleman in a flourrsprinkled 
jacket who emerged from a neighbouring baker^s, 
and mth whom, though they only met on these 
occasions* it afterwaids appeared she was keeping 
company/' During the period, of their conversation 
the child was told to *'play about/' and, with that 
inherent love of liberty which dwells in the human 
mind, the boy made a point of availing himself of 
this permission by forthwith getting into all those, 
spots which at other times he had been taught to 
shun. Occasionally a foot would become fixed 
between the iron gratings of an area, in such a 
manner that he was unable to extmct it; and then, 
he would immediately roar as though he had. been 
placed, there by some tyrannical nursery-maid, and 
a crowd would collect to sympathise with his pangs, 
and at length to witness his extrication. At other 
times the gutter would seem to offer irresistible 
attrmctian ; and. m all cases the attentive gaardiani 
to whom he .waa intrusted consented not to tell her 
''mlssoa" of his delinquencies if he would promise 
not to s^ a word about the young man from the 
baker's^ This system was carried on till it had near]^ 
terminated in a serious event. The child, having' 
on one occasion stepped off the footway, was thrown 
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down in attempting to escape from a carriage that 
was furiously approaching: in another instant the 
horses would have trampled upon him, had not a 
young man who observed his frightful situation 
rushed, heedless of danger, to the horses' heads, 
and, with the aid of the coachman, arrested their 
progress. The stranger leariied from the boy his 
name and residence, conveyed him home, and, after 
giving an account of the accident, left a card with 
the footman to whom he delivered the child. About 
an hour afterwards the guardian angel returned 
in gi'est alarm, when she was immediately favoured 
with unlimited leave of absence, and thereby en- 
abled, literally as well as metaphorically, to " keep 
company*' with her interesting friend. 

On the following morning a paragraph, which ran 
as follows, decorated the columns of the Morning 
Fast : — 

"Yesterday, as Lady Orushmore*s carriage was 
going down Oxford Street, it nearly passed over a 
child who had fallen before the horses : the boy was, 
however, rescued by a person who happened to wit- 
ness his perilous situation. We merely notice th^ 
circumstance in order that we may have the satis- 
&ction of recording a noble instance of humanity on 
the part of Lady Crushmore, who would not suflfer 
the coachman to drive on until he had inquired 
whether the child was hurt." 

It would be impossible to describe Caroline's 
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feelings when she received the account of the acci- 
dent : she took the card which had been left by the 
stranger, but in the excitement of the moment she 
did not heed the name, and, throwing it on one side, 
she pressed the terrified boy to her bretot with 
hysteric minglings of tears and laughter. That 
afternoon Mr. Paine returned in company with 
Fraser; and, as he entered, he received an account 
of what had happened. He was by no means 
moved, but went into the matter and asked ques- 
tions in .a most cool and dignified manner. 

" Really," he said, I think this is a case we 
ought not to look over ; and therefore I must move, 
that is, I would suggest, that the boy should receive 
a very severe whipping." 

The motion, not being seconded, fell to the 
ground, and Mr. Paine continued, 

''Have you learned the name of the person 
by whom he was accompanied home ? " 

Caroline recollected the card, and, without look- 
ing at it, handed it to her husband. 

Langton — Charles Langton, Raymond Build- 
ings," ruminated Mr. Paine; "I don't know the 
name." 

^ Good heavens ! " exclaimed Caroline ; Charles 
Langton?" 

''Yes, my dear; is there anything mo extra- 
ordinary in the name — ^is he any connection of your 
family?" 
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Yes— no— that is, mj father had a very old 
friend of the name of Langton, who lived near. 
Sevenoaks." 

** Ah," said the amiable Paine, who prided him* 
self on the sarcastic, **Ila7mond Buildings are- 
within a stone's throw of Sevenoaks.'* 

Mr. Paine had not observed any great peculiarity 
in Caroline's manner ; but he was excessively fond 
of giving utterance to an occasional sneer, which 
was the highest efifort of his conversational power* 
But with Fraser, who had been a silent spectator of 
the scene, the emotion which Caroline betrayed 
when the card was read did not pass unnoticed or 
unrememberod. 

Mr. Paine, having on the subsequent day made 
strict inquiries as to the respectability of the man 
who had saved his child, condescended to forward, a 
note of thanks and an invitation to dine. This was 
immediately accepted, for Langton was not ignorant 
that the mother of the boy was his early friend ; 
and, although circumstances were so sadly altered, 
he could not resist an opportunity of renewing the 
acquaintance. 

The dinner to which he thus had the honour oi 
being invited went off rather flatly. There was a 
large party, principally composed of that class of 
pmons who get thmr heads muddled in wool and 
tallow speoulattons daring the day, and who attempt 
to become particularly brilliant and exclusive in the 
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eveniog, when unfortunately it generally happens 
that, despite their best exertions. 

Let them dress, let them talk, let them act as they wiJI, 
The aeent of the city will hang round them still.'* 

Fraser, to whom Mr. Paine always looked as tfaa 
enlivener of his otherwise cold dinners, was on. this 
occasion unusually quiet, I^gton and Caroline 
were mutually embairassed^ and Mr. Faine's plati- 
tudes grew more and more tiresome,, till at leaigthv 
when the dessert made its appeaeance^ he. took an 
opportunity of effecting an elaborate speech, ther 
- object of which was to impress upon his Mends the- 
sensation which would have been created if the-. 
_ ddest child and only son of Mr. Paine, of the &nxu 
of Paine, Grubb, and Jones, had been the victim: of 
any serious accident, and the gratitude whidL m 
consequence they ought to entertain to the penon, 
by whom such an event had been arrested. 

A shock 80 calamitous," he; said,. has been. 
aTerted by the intrepid condaei of Mr. Langtoa; 
and I must therefore beg that he^ will aceeft tke. 
cordial thanks of this meeting,*^— that is, of myself 
and friends, — kft the courage and presence of mind 
which he so seasonably displayed." 

This speech exhibited suck a style of pompenft' 
foolery, liiat during its delivery Frassf was temptadi 
to glance at Caroline witk peculiar significance^. 
^ which seemed to intimate a considerable degree of 
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oontempt for her husband, and an idea that a similar 
feeling could not be altogether a stranger to Iier 
bosom. 

Langton observed all this; and although it was 
with little surprise, for he knew that love is more 
easily alienated by pride than any other sentiment, 
yet he could not help feeling the most sincere regret 
that Caroline had entered upon that dangerous 
path, the first step of which is the condescending to 
show to any man a feeling of this nature. 

" I have not learned to love her less," he said, 
when afterwards meditating on this circumstance, 
" and I love her too well to see her comfort or fame 
lightly lost while it may be in my power to save her. 
It was always her nature to be easily led by the 
influence of others; and although her pliant dis- 
position may have linked her destiny with one whom 
it is evident she can never love, yet she may still be 
saved from a more fearful sacrifice. I will see her, 
and in the recollection of our early friendship, as well 
as in the recent claim which I have acquired upon 
her feelings, I will venture to speak boldly and sin- 
cerely. In warning her of the precipice on which she 
stands, she must not, however, be violently aroused 
to a sense of danger which perhaps she has not yet 
acknowledged to herself. I must first gently win 
her back to that spirit of confidence which we for- 
merly knew, and, if I succeed in my ultimate aim, 
how slight in comparison will seem the peril from 
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which I have saved the child, to that from which I 
shall have rescued the mother ! " 

Alas ! thai the morality of the young, which is so 
strong in thought, should be so weak in practice as 
it ever is. Here was another stone added to that 
pavement which is said to be composed of good 
intentions. 

From this time he became a frequent visitor in 
the Regent's Park, and the result of this course will 
be best given in the description of an interview 
between himself and Caroline which took place 
about three months afterwards. 

** Caroline," said he, as during a morning call, 
which had been prolonged to a most unfashionable 
extent, he sat alone by her side, ** I find you the 
same kind being that you always were ; it is from 
that tenderness of feeling, which under happier 
circumstances would have given additional value to 
your character, that I now dread an inroad on your 
peace. You confess that you are wearied with the 
cold and monotonous routine of your daily life, 
and that it is your fate to be linked with one who is 
incapable of understanding or returning any deep 
emotion of the heart ; can you then wonder that I 
should tremble for your peace, when I see you 
flattered by the attentions of a man from whom I 
am afraid you have not been sufficiently discreet to 
conceal the disquiet which you suffer? " 

'* Indeed, indeed, you have mistaken me,** ex- 
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claiined Ooroline. "I have neither been flattered 
by bis attention, nor have I in any way conMed in 
^m: to you only bav& I spoken thus. I was 
<vro&g, very ^wrong, in doing so ; bat you entreated 
*me to speak midiout reserve, and it is hardly kind 

you now to tax me with the fault/' As she said 
this, the tears started to her eyes, and as Langton 
gazed upon her he knew that the very confidence 
'wUdi had appeared so dangerous when he imagined 
It to be given to another, was now unreservedly 
bestowed ^pon himself : did he remember his in- 
dignant anticipations of broken happiness and 
degraded oharacter on the part of Caroline, or did 
•he apply to himself those rules which he had 
udeemed so necessary to be considered by another ? 
Alas ! no. He took her hand, and said in a voice 
which faltered with emotion, 

CSaroUne, dear Caaroline, I cannot bear to see 
you ^ve way dins. Come, come, we must not have 
any tears : you ntty be very happy yet." 

^* No,'' she said, making a vain attempt to repress 
her sobs, 1 do not hope to be happy « — have not 
deserved to be so; for I knew, when they wished 
^e joy on my wedding-<day, that my happiness was 
gone ftor ever. Bat I must not. talk thus to you, 
Charles; I httve no right to trouble you with 
sorrows of my own seeking. Besides," she con- 
tinued, smiling bittexly through her tears, you ai^ 
about to be laarried to one who cannot fail to love 
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jou, and I xnuBt claim no share in your thoughts. 
Believe me, I will conquer ereiy emotion tiiat you 
desire to be repressed. I wiU endeavour to be all 
that you would wish to see me, — ^indeed I will : 
only tell me that you are not dfifendedj^that you do 
not think less kindly of me than you have always 
doner— «nd that you will sometimes think of her 
who, while she lives, can never cease to think and 
pray for you." She buried her face in her hands and 
wept bitterly. <* Don't, don't speak to me now," she 
said, as her tears flowed more quickly ; and Laxkgtxm, 
taking her hand, felt them falling on his own. At 
that moment he considered himself pre-eminently 
wretched ; he pressed her head upon his idioulder, 
bidding her be more calm, and, as he imprinted one 
kiss upon her forehead, a servant entered the room. 
Did you ring, sir?" 

No ! " said Langton furiously, and tiie intruder 
disappeared. Servants always think you ring at the 
very moment when you wish you were in a wilder- 
ness! 

The party who received Mr. Langton's impetuous 
negative was a fat housemaid of extreme sensibility ; 
and as the sensibility of housemaids is usually con- 
centrated upon themsdves, of coarse, in the descrip- 
tion of the indignity she had received, any veiy delr- 
cate consideration for the chaiacter of her mistress 
.could not be expected to find a place. A conmiittee 
was immediately formed in the pantry, where she 
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related the undelicate " conduct of that lady to her 
sympathising colleagues, and several strong reso- 
lutions were immediately carried expressive of their 
unqualified admiration of virtue in general, and 
their particular disapprobation of the deviation from 
its strict rules which had just been detailed ; but as 
the said committee could not perceive any particular 
benefit to themselves that was likely to result from 
a disclosure to Mr. Paine, they determined to let 
the matter drop, and merely to suffer it to exist as 
an occasional topic to give intensity to those sublime 
denunciations of the wickedness of their betters in 
which they were accustomed to indulge round the 
kitchen fire, when their thoughts were glowing 
beneath the stimulus of an occasional bottle of wine 
which had been abstracted from the cellars of their 
" injured master." 

Of course, however, it was not to be expected 
that the knowledge of the circumstance should be 
concealed from their immediate circle of acquaint- 
ance ; and as the greengrocer wished he might 
drop if he ever breathed a syllable about it, and the 
milkwoman thanked Heaven that she never was a 
mischief-maker, of course the insulted housemaid 
" didn't mind telling them," upon their promise of 
"profound secrecy; which was especially necessary, 
as, with the exception of the servants on each side 
of Mr. Paine*s, and the nurserymaid opposite, not a 
soul knew a word about the matter. 
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Now it SO happened that the watchful being who 
had been discharged on account of the affair in 
Oxford. Street was one of those amiable cha 
racters by whom forgiveness of injuries is accounted 
a duty. She had carried out this principle so far 
that, although she had been desired never to enter 
the house again, she would occasionally call after 
dark to see her old fellow-servants, with whom she 
would sometimes take a glass of ale, in order to 
Bhow how completely she had subdued those feelings 
of animosity which she might be expected to 
entertain towards the person at whose cost it 
was provided. She always seemed to take 
the same interest in the family as she had 
formerly done, and, with a spirit of Christian 
charity which did honour to her nature, she would 
sometimes declare " that, although they had injured 
her, yet she hoped it would never come home to 
them.'' 

Any concealment from a person of this disposition 
was of course unnecessary ; and when she was made 
acquainted with the circumstance, her horror was 
unlimited. ** Poor Mr. Paine, who was so much of 
a gentleman ! — ^and Mrs. Paine, too, who always 
seemed to love the dear children so ! — who would 
take care of them now ? — and then that Mr. Langton, 
she always said from the first she never liked him I 
But no,'' she continued, her goodness of disposition 
again overmastering every other feeling, **1 won't 
4 o 
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believe it, — I can't da so ; though I know, Mary, 
that you "wouldn't tell a fiedsehood for the world, 
and, if jou couldn't speak well of anybody, would 
rather say nothin' at all.*' 

The reader will be surprised to learn that, 
although Mr. Paine's servants had acted with such 
praiseworthy reserve, a letter was received by that 
gentleman at the insurance office of which he was 
chairman, (the seal bearing the royal arms, which 
had been produced by the application of a sixpence ; 
and the post-mark giving indications of the existence 
of a place called Goswell-street Road,") the purport 
of which was as follows : 

" Sir, — Nothin but my aukziety for your peas of 
mind could indews me to writ this letter, which i am 
afeard will set your fealings in a flame, & cause you 
grate distres. i am sorry to say your confidens is 
abused, and that you have little idere of the falls- 
hood which will be found in what i am goin to 
relate. 

" Your wife is untrew — the young man who pickt 
up Master Eddard when he would run into the 
rode, is one of her old bows. You may depend 
upon my assurance, for altho' there is an animus 
signatur at the bottom of this, the writer is a steddy 
young woman and knows what wickedness is. 

" If you don't take wamin by what I have writ 
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you will peraps be unhappy all the reat of your 
days, and so I hope you will. 

" From your sincere well-wisher, 

"J. J." 

It is said that, for the deprivation of one sense, 
compensation is not unfrequently given by an 
increased action whidi is acquired to the remainder ; 
and those who hare seen men cut off from the 
enjoyment of some long-cherished feeling at the 
moment when its gratijEication seemed most essential 
to their happiness, must have admired the bene- 
volence with which Providence has thus bestowe<l 
upon the mind a capability, when it is deprived of 
one pursuit, of falling blusk with redoubled ardour 
upon another. But Mr. Paine was an exception to 
this rule ; he was rather the incarnation of a single 
feeling than a sharer in the complicated emotions of 
mankind. Pride was the only thing that he was 
conscious of, — the one point from which all hia 
ideas radiated; and, when this was destroyed, his 
existence might virtually be con^dared at an end. 

From the moment that he had received the 
wretched scrawl, the alteration which took place in 
this unhappy man was of the most extraordinary 
kind. He had never been suspicious, for, loveless 
though he was, the possibility that his wife could 
sink to frailty had neyer entered into his mind; 
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but, when the idea was once aroused, he seemed 
without hesitation to receire it as a truth ; and that 
that truth should be forced upon him by the agency 
of a person who was evidently of the lowest class 
was an aggravation of the keenest kind. His spirit 
was from that day broken. , Homage seemed a 
mockery, for he felt that the most despised among 
those who showed him reverence possessed a more 
enviable lot than it could ever be his fate to know 
again. 

For a few days the secret remained fixed in his 
own heart, — that heart which had sought to citadel 
itself in its indomitable pride, and which was now 
crushed and powerless. At length to Eraser, by 
whom his (altered manner had -been remarked, he 
ventured to ask, with an air of forced coldness, 
** Whether it had ever occurred to him that Mr. 
Langton had been in the habit of paying more than 
proper attentions to the mother of the boy whom he 
had rescued ? — ^he did not mean to hint that those 
attentions had been encouraged or received — ^that of 
course was out of the question ; but still " 

He hesitated ; and Eraser, deceived by the 
quietude of his manner, thought it a very good 
opportunity to say a few words upon a subject that 
had given him some little annoyance. He readily 
avowed *' that he entertained no very high opinion 
of the gentleman in question, but " (of course) his 
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opinion of Mrs. Paine's correct feeling was so strong 
that he thought the matter need cause very little 
discomfort. Nevertheless, he imagined it would be 
as well to intimate to Mr. Langton that his constant 
attendance in . the Regent's Park was no longer ex- 
pected or desired." 

This was the confirmation that was sought — ^the 
Tttlgar letter was accurate enough — all the world 
were pointing at him. Eraser had noticed it, but 
in delicacy to his feelings, and in gallantry to his 
wife, had forborne to speak more explicitly: he- 
had no remedy; wronged as he was, he had no* 
remedy. He might go into a court of justice, and 
there, in consideration of his shame being recorded; 
upon oath, he might receive a sum equal to about a 
tithe of his yearly income. He might kill the man ; 
and then also the world, with whom suspicion only 
might exist at present, would be certified of the 
fact. No ; his course was run, — there was but one 
way left for him to pursue. 

It was dusk on a summer's evening, a few days 
after this, that Caroline and Langton met for the 
last time. 

"Charles," she said, "it is not a resolution 
lightly formed ; it has cost me a struggle which I 
knew I should experience, but which I never 
expected to have conquered — ^you must not see me 
more ! Nay, do not utter one word of remon-^ 
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strance ; you may by so doing make the separatioii 
more bitter, bat you eannot shake my resolution. I 
dare not trust myself to say all that now rushes to 
ny mind ; yet, perhaps, parting as we do Ibr ever, 
I may be forgiyen for saying that I always loved 
you: this I could not help; bat, with such a 
feeling, I ought to have shown more strength of 
mind than to have sacrificed your happiness and iny 
own even to a parent's wish. I failed to do so, and 
it is right that the penalty should be borne. Fare- 
well ! You can appreciate all that I now suffer, and 
you will tell me that you love me better for the 
determination which I have made. Believe me, a 
time will come when you will praise God that I had 
sufficient strength to endure the agony of this trial. 
We have been very foolish, — we ought never to have 
met ; but thank Heaven that, having met, we have 
escaped from gailt. There, now leave me — ^pray 

leave me, and " 

At this moment they were interrupted by a hasty 
knock at the street-door ; they stood still for a 
moment : it was Mr. Paine. He seemed, upon 
entering, to make some inquiries of the servant : he 
Itscended the stairs, paused for an instant at the 
drawing-room door, as if about to open it, and then 
with a hurried step ascended to his dressing-room 
above. Caroline and Langton moved not ; they 
Itemed to dreiSd some coming event, and yet they 
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had no definite ground for fear. Several minutes 
elapsed ; at length Langton smiled and was about 
to speak, when they heard a heavj, lumbering fall 
upon the floor above, followed by a long low groan, 
the sound of which was never afterwards forgotten. 

We willingly draw a veil over the circumstances 
of this scene, and have only now to detail the events 
to which it ultimately led. 

The parting between Caroline and Langton on 
that dreadful night was final : he made an attempt 
to see her once more during the period of her suffer- 
ing, but this she positively refused. The suicide of 
her unhappy husband caused some little talk at the 
time ; but as it was proved, to the satisfaction of a 
coroner's juiy, that his death took place on a Wed- 
nesday, and that upon that day he had written a 
short note which he had dated Thursday,*' they 
without hesitation returned a verdict of Temporary 
Insanity," and the newspapers saw no reason for de- 
parting from their usual plan, by attributing the 
rash act to any other cause than the unsuccessful 
result of some speculations on the Stock Exchange. 

The world (that is to say, those immediate con- 
nections who became acquainted with the circum* 
stances of the case), upon a retrospect of the affair, 
condemned Mr. Paine for his pride, Mr. Fraser for 
Ma politeness, and Caroline and Langton for their 
indiscretion ; — the only persons mentioned in our 
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story with whom the said " world " found no fault 
were — Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs ! 

Mr. Paine had made no alteration in his will, and 
a large portion of his property was left to his widow 
during her life. Caroline passed some years in 
deep seclusion, devoting herself to the education of 
her children, and seeking consolation in the exer- 
cises of religion, wherein alone she could hope that 
it might be found. She died at the commencement 
of the present year ; and an extract from a letter 
addressed to Langton, which was discovered among 
her papers, may serve to conclude her history, and 
to impart a moral which may not be altogethe^r 
vain. 

" You will perhaps be surprised at this request " 
(she had entreated that he would undertake the 
guardianship of her children), but, after all that I 
have suffered, I could not feel one moment^s peace 
if I thought it possible that in the course of events 
a similar fate might attend xv^on them. Edward 
will require little care, — to the girls my anxiety is 
directed : the destiny of women is too often fixed 
when they possess little power of judging wisely for 
themselves ; and, even if they should possess this 
power, strength of character is required to enable 
them to resist all other influences, and to abide firmly 
by the judgment they have forme4. Eemembering 
that my fate was thus rendered unhappy, you will 
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not hesitate to guard my children against the misery 
I have endured. Watch over them, I entreat you ; 
and let that love which, when it was hestowed upon 
me, could lead only to sorrow, descend upon them 
with the consciousness of purity. I know that you 
will do this ; I know, ahove all, that in affairs of the 
heart you will consult their feelings of affection 
rather than their dreams of pride ; and while, on the 
one hand, you prohibit a union that might degrade 
them, you will, on the other, be equally cautious 
never to enforce the acceptance of an excellent 
offer.* " 
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BE it known to all trayellers that there is, or was, a 
steamboat to Givita Vecchia from Marseilles. I 
had passed the winter then, if winter it can be called, 
— for the myrtle, indigenous to that coast, never loses 
its flowers, in bud or blossom, and the orange and the 
citron, and many of the most delicate of the tropical 
productions were growing in the open air. 

The carnival was drawing to a close, and I was 
anxious to reach Borne in time for the offices and 
ceremonies of the Settimana Santa, — to hear the Mise- 
rere in the Sistine Chapel, — to receive the Benedicite 
in the Great Square of St. Peter's, — ^to behold the 
illumination of that greatest of temples, and the fire- 
works of St. Angelo. Another cause for my departure 
was, that I had become tired of green peas, — excuse my 
being so unsentimental as to name them, — and, for 
these reasons, — ^you will tliink me very confidential, — 
I embarked on board this steamer for Genoa. 

It was the month of April. I basked in the sun- 
shine, and inhaled with delight the genitd breeze, as we 
ran along the shore. The deck was covered with 
flowers; and it seemed to me that the pilgrim voyage 
from the Fyrieum to Delphi could not have been a more 
continual ilte. 

And now the dark blue waves of the Mediterranean 
glittered in the distance, whilst the water, placid as that 
of a lake, appeared to fly behind the vessel. In front • 
that key to the two seas, the stupendous rock of Gib- 
raltar, presented itself; whilst to the right those of 
Tetuan and Bonda lifted their aerial summirs into the 
clouds. There is not on the face of the whole world a 
spot that in sublimity can match with this, uniting, as 
it does, in one point of view, outlines so varied and 
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picturesque; exciting emotions so profound, end re- 
▼iving recollections so heroic. For we behold, on either 
hand, two continents, where civilisation and barbarism 
meet; two quarters of the globe the most dissimilar, 
and hostile to, each other. 

As we rounded the peninsula of Gibraltar the giant 
mountains of Africa developed themselves, and the last 
rays of the setting sun gleamed on the old ramparts of 
Tarifa. Further off could be descried Algesiras and its 
smiling plains, where was fought the celebrated battle 
of Bio Sal ado, in which Don Alfonso annihilated the 
hinumerable armies of the Moors ; where, and at Las 
Novas di Toledo, was decided the question whether the 
cross should triumph over the creecent, or all Europe 
bow to the Mahomedan joke. But, without here in- 
dulging in any further reflectious, — which, after those 
of Gibbon, would be trite and superfluous, — I will 
introduce you to one of our party, our pars maxima 
rerum. 

The lady was of a certain age, — which means no age, 
or any age ; one of those old maids who, to the astonish- 
ment of foreigners, swarm about the Continent, without 
either servant or protector, singly, as in this instance, 
or in twos or threes, in innumerable others. I had 
fallen in with her more than once during my Swiss 
tour, and we parsed the night together — I mean no 
scandal — in a cowhouse on the Grimsal, the wretched 
accommodation of its solitary inn having been pre- 
engaged b^ a large fkreily ; so that oar faces, at least, 
were familiar to each other. 

Speaking of Switzerland, she had traversed almost 
every pass on the Alps; slept among the snows, and 
crossed fissures in the avalanche on a sin^e plank : ex- 
ploits that obtained for her among the guides the name 
of the " Cheval Anglaise.** Pierre Terraz told me he had 
once saved her from congelation by the animal mag- 
netism of one of his legs, — a strange mode of keeping 
up the vital heat, and a hint taken from the practice of 
the brigands of Calabria. {Vide " Tales of a Traveller.") 
Only think of putting into the same sentence a brigand 
and a spinster, — nseeidtas wm kabet leges, without the e. 
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It is an applicable adage ; and I hope, if she sees this 
mention of hers, she will not be so much offended as 
Henri Quatre's queen was, when the cotton-spinners at 
Dijon presented her with a pair des htu — ^to cover what 
queens should not be supposed by their subjects ever to 
have — ^legs. 

Mauvaise hante was a feeling to which you may sup- 
pose our maiden lady was a stranger. Her height and 
figure, happily by no means common among our coun- 
trywomen, rendered her sex, to outward appearance, ex- 
tremely problematic ; she was scraggy withal ; her small 
sunken eyee, of a sombre hue, were tinged with circles 
even deeper in colour ; aud her complexion, either from 
exposure to the weather, spleen, or excess of bile in the 
rete mucomn, was about as dark as that of a Chichi or 
Anglo-Asiatic. 

This will not be thought a flattering likeness. All I 
can say is, that none of our part^ would have thought 
the portrait overcharged, or wanting in fidelity ; and, if 
it were, caricature is pardonable in some oases. There 
are wrongs Let me keep my temper. 

Morning had just dawned when Genoa rose out of the 
sea, and its coast in the distance seemed spotted with 
luminous points that grew more distinct at every revo- 
lution of the wheels, till her palaces, domes, spires, 
villas, and convents, with the barrier of her fortresses 
in the horizon, were revealed to sight. 

She may well be called the Superba ; and Alfieri was 
for once a poet when he thus addressed her: — 

*' O thou who sitt'st in hauchtieit mi^Mty, 

OlMting thyself In the Ligurian sea, 
And towering from thy eunr^d shores to the sky, 

I eonnt nt thy back, the mountains mantling thee. 
In moles and palaces proud, which Italy, . 

Though great and fair, boasts not to rivaL Why 
Are not thy gwemort, as thine should be. 

In thought, mind, conduct, somewhat worthier fhee ? " 

It was only the beginning of the sonnet that sug- 
gested itself to the mind. We were soon doomed to 
learn the truth of the last two lines of the apostrophe 
from sad experience. 

And now the boat entered between the two Moles ; 
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gigantic outworks of the time when she was queen of 
ihe Mediterranean. I had never visited that magnificent 
city ; and, as Madame de Stael exclaimed with enthu- 
siasm, *• Demainje meveiUerai en Borne!" so, as I gazed 
on the glorious spectacle, I said to myself, ** In half an 
hour I shall he there." 

I was well acquainted with the convulsive scenes of 
which that repuhlic had heen the arena — the struggles 
for power of the Adorue and Fregose, its Guelphs and 
GhibelUnes. 

Here stood the Doria Villa, with its terraces, quarries 
of marhle ; its frescos, painted hy Perin del Vaga, one 
of BaphaeFs most distinguished pupils. To the left I 
saw the San Pier D'Arena, through which old Andrea 
fled after the death of his nephew Jiannettino. On the 
hill to the right was pointed out to me the site of La 
Inviolata, the palace of his rival, the princely Fieschi. 

I visited, in thought, the D* Arena, where be sank in 
all his armour, on crossing a plank to a mutinous 
galley; and the gate against which was nailed the head 
of the Brutus of the conspiracy, Yerrina. 

I walked in idea through -these streets of marhle 

falaces — the Balbi, Nuova, Novissima, and Carlo 
'elice ; entered the splendid churches of San Lorenzo 
and San Sirio. Just as I was indulging in all these 
reveries the harbour-master came on board. 

I did not acquaint you, as I should have done, that 
the cholera hf^ broken out at this time in England, 
and thence extended itself to some of the seaports on 
the south of France. I imagine it is owing to the 
ravages which the plague has made in Italy, especially 
at Genoa, that the quarantine laws are there enforced 
with a rigour unknown in any other part of the world. 

The first inquiry this officer made was for the list of 
the passengers, in order to identify it with the pass- 
ports. 

We were marshalled on the deck, and of course the 
vieUle demoiselle appeared among us. 

The lady had the precedence, and our inquisitor, 
addressing her, said, 

"Signora, et Buo passaporto " 
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Here;* said Miss Pigou. 
He took it and read — 

" Laissez passer librement Mademoiselle Pigou et son 
domestique." 

*'DoTe e il domestieo?" asked the haiboor-master. 

" I had no servant/* said the lady, with embarrassment. 

'* She bad no servant! *' exclaimed the captain in alarm. 

'*Sbe bad no servant!** echoed the passengers all, 
with one breath, in consternation. 

The servant might well be missing, since he was a 
mere nominii wnbra, — not even his ghoet could have 
been raised, — no servant of hers ever came on board. 
Either vanity or thoughtlessness bad led her to falsify 
her passport 

*' Tho domestieo, then, died on the passage/' said the 
ofBoer, trembling lest be should have caught the in- 
fection, — died of the cholera. Produce the servant or 
go into quarantine/* added he, addressing the captain. 

It was in vain that we all asserted the truth. £n«- 
treaties, threats, were of no avail. He ordered that we 
should immediately be set on shore at the lazaretto, 
and that the vessel should be moored in the quarantine 
ground, under the Lantema. 

At this moment I no longer wondered at the surprise 
of Inhigenia. In barbarous times, our ancient virgin 
would certainly have met with the fate of Arion, without 
a chance of being saved by a dolphin. As it was, the 
captain's curses were loud, and our own not ,)es» deep, 
though less vigorously expressed. 

Behold us, then, landed at the Place of Dolour. The 
spot chosen for tho lazaretto makes it certainly not the 
most desirable or sanitary of residences. It stands in a 
swamp below the ramparts, but separated from them 
first by the general Gampo Santo, or cemetery, and nigh 
by a deep drain, always full of back-water in a stato of 

})utre8cence, that washes the side of the prison. In 
ront is the beach, whose accumulated shingles have at- 
tained such a height as almost to exclude the sea breeze, 
and consequently the fetid odours of the ditch have no 
chance of being neutralised by ventilation. 
Owing to the arrival of several vessels from the Bar- 
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bary coast, the lazaretto was so crowded, that only one 
room was Tacani, or ratber, perhaps, our intemperate 
denuneiationa against the harbour-master had obtained 
for us as a penance the infliction of one general ward, 
like that of an hospital. I will endeavour to describe 
it. The apartment was about sixty feet long by forty 
wide. It had originally been whitewashed ; but time, 
and the malrprojpreU of its numerous sets of occupants, 
tobacco and other stains, not mentionable, made it diffi- 
cult to guess what had been the original dye of the 
walls, — so that an artist (and there was one among us) 
might have found any colour that his canvas required. 
The brick floor had been innocent of water for some 
generations, and was covered with marks innumerable 
and indelible, that gave it the appearance of a tortoise'a 
back, or a chess-board, without its regfulartty. There 
were three grated windows, of ample size, looking out 
into a narrow yard, bounded by lofty walLs rising high 
above the roof of the building; and in the court ma, 
posted a sentinel, who paraded in front, in order to re- 
miud the ditenm of what they were. 

You may imagine our despair when we were shown 
into this barrack. We stared at each other in blank aa- 
tonishment. But scarcely had we entered when we were 
visited by an upholsterer, who undertook to fit up our 
quarters, and soon commenced his operations. By 
means of wood and canvas, he contrived to cut the 
room unequally in two with a partition eight feet high, 
and behind it were ranged some iron bedsteads. Her» 
was to be our dormitory. Outside this screen a sailed 
manger^ as he dignified the place, was furnished with a 
table and some wooden chairs ; whilst one of the comev 
windows was allotted to the cause of all our woes. Only 
speaking a few words of Italian, and her Preach no4 
being very legitimate. Miss Pigou was heard storming 
at the top of her voice, and in high altaroatLon with the 
concierge. 

''Where is my bedroom^ Camera?" said the anti- 
quated spinster. 

*'Your bedroom!" rqilied the keeper with a sneur. 
" Signora qui," pointing to the comer. 
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•* I am not a Bigcora," said the lady,— a " ragazza." 

" Che" said the man, with the most imperturbable 
effrontery, "unaragazza — ^you are all fellow-passengers," 
and, eyeing her with attention, added, " There is no 
danger." 

" What a brute I" exelaimod the lady. 
" Si," muttered the keeper, ** e molto bruta." 
I will appeal to the ambassador," menaced Miss 
Pigou. 

** The ambassador has nothing to do with our quaran- 
tine laws: I am supreme here," said the man, and im- 
mediately turned on his heel. 

" Cetait beau euir. If circumstances will not yield to 
you, says Lord Bacon, you must yield to circumstances, 
— ^so with us. We soon became reconciled to our situa- 
tion : — we had books, a chess-board, and Tory agreeable 
society, composed of French and English. The term 
fixed for our detention was ten days, and the party pro- 
mised to be an harmonious one. The restaurateur was 
a man of great promise. Our antiquated yirgin en- 
sconced herself in her comer; and we did not much 
regret the loss of her company. There is an anecdote 
told of Hoffman, that perhaps might not have been in- 
applicable had she joined our mess. Wheneyer it 
chanced that at dinner he was placed next to a bos bleu, 
he would tuck his napkin under his arm, whisk his 
plate off the table, and go and post himself as far as 
possible from her, looking wildly out of his little keen 
eyes, as though he had escaped being bit by an asp. 
This by the by. 

We found the cook a distinguished artiste. He gave 
us little oysters, almost equal to those of Ostend. They 
are found imbedded in the rocks, and it must require a 
most experienced eye to detect them; red mullet en 
papiUote — ^they proved, at least, if the Genoese are 
uomini ienza fede, their sea is not ienza peice; quails, 
with their envelope of vine leaves, dec. The champagne 
and Burgundy were excellent in quality ; and, after the 
oloth was removed, we proposed to pass the evening in 
recounting to each other our several adventures. 
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A STORY FROM REAL LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOS OF " SEAL MOUNTAIN DEOAMESON.*' 

THE interest of the following narrative (if interest 
it possess) is founded on the parental affection. 
To many the degree of it therein portrayed may 
appear morbid; but to those I would submit a 
few remarks on children considered as a great class 
of society, not as embryo elements of it — ^mere 
things of promise and present pastime. In pleasantry 
we may designate them as a happy little people, 
who have no need of laws, pains, and punishments 
among them ; but when we seriously reflect on the 
corrupting and hardening effect on our hearts of 
w^orldly pursuits and collision with our fellow-men, 
and then turn to these innocent beings, happy by 
unerring instinct only, not through false views, or 
Ticious aims, or the sufferings of others — ^when we 
grasp the little hand put artlessly into ours — when 
we look into the fair countenance, and say, " Here 
is the hand that never did offence, the eye that 
never looked it, the mind that never thought less 
innocently than the spirits of heaven!" — I say, 
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when, wearied with our worldly conflict, we turn into 
our domestic circle, and thus muse over these its 
purest ornaments, are we not justified in regarding 
children as a most important hody? as a sort of 
link between our polluted, degenerate selves, and 
that primeval innocence of which we have on earth 
no representative or image left but " little children ? " 
Surely it is something to enjoy daily so beautiful, 
so pure a spectacle, as a multitude of creatures of 
our own nature, without a speck of that defilement 
incident to all adult nature ; creatures which realise 
all the ideas we can form of life in heaven, — of the 
society of angels. 

I cannot but think that this constant presence of 
human nature pure and happy, of simple and 
innocent enjoyment, exerts a great though little- 
noticed influence on this whole great fighting family 
of man ; and that each member of it foregoes some- 
what of his selfishness, abates something of his fury, 
after every such contemplation of something happier 
than himself, which never yet regarded self, never 
was infuriated by passions. No wonder that the 
greatest of men have mostly evinced a passionate 
fondness for children ; neither is it surprising that 
in some persons, not otherwise of weak character, 
such fondness should even rise to excess. In our 
mourning over a lost child, the very sources of our 
comfort bear in them an embittenng venom for our 
grief. The same purity of soul which assures us of 
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its acceptance into the bosom of God, also renders 
the memory of its vanished prettiness and graces 
more intolerable by the exemption of every, even 
the least drawback on our love, from failings or 
offence. To the busy world what, indeed, is the 
death of a child? It forwarded — it retarded no 
human aim ; it stood an insignificant little alien by the 
side of the mighty- and dusty arena of life. Not so 
to the parent: — to him its smile and play were the 
invigorating spirit that nerved him in the conflict ; 
and the very apathy of the whole world beside, its 
utter want of sympathy with him in his (to their 
feeling) trifling loss, becomes itself an added source 
of poignant, lonely, heart-consuming misery. 

I was requested by a middle-aged farmer to visit 
his only son, and set out with him on a ride of nine 
miles to his mountain home. As a specimen of a 
numerous class of the ahorigines of Wales, and the 
most estimable class — ^the secluded breeders of sheep 
and cattle — I must briefly sketch my fellow-traveller. 
His manner was so reserved as to border on sullen- 
ness, until intercourse had dispelled its coldness. 
He wore a grey coat (of home-dressed wool) of a 
coarse texture, and a shapeless straw hat ; there was 
on air of negligence about his personal appearance 
which betokened habits of solitary life ; the moss 
from the bark of trees had greened his dress in 
many places; but, being a man of tall and fine 
person, and his behaviour indicating education above 
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that of a labouring rustic, bis whole appearance was 
not without a homely dignity, primitive, though 
rather grotesque. There is a pensiveness of look 
and tone in the more secluded Welsh farmers, 
almost touching, produced, no doubt, by the soli- 
tude in which much of their lives is spent, as well 
as by the character of their native land. Many of 
the sequestered Welsh homes have something of the 
solemnity of a church in their grey antiquity, 
bowered by huge trees, in the depths of dingles, 
shut up by mountains so nearly meeting as to 
almost bulge over the roof of deep thatch. Owls 
hooting by night from one wild barrier ridge to the 
other, across these ravines roaring with waterfalls at 
a little distance, among huge mis shapen rocks ; and 
the plover (the bird of ill omen to the Welsh) 
shrieking from the fern in the still noon, and the 
kite from the hills* stony tops ; the mournful mo- 
rass, with its black bogs and ever-whistling wind, 
which beyond those tops cuts off communication 
with the world to all but resolute hill climbera ; — 
all these cannot fail, while thus surrounding the 
native almost from birth to burial, to exert a plastic 
influence on the mind and character of man. 

It was to such a home that my master-shepherd, 
as I shall call him, at last introduced me, after a 
long descent down a water-course, called by courtesy 
a road. The short dialogue which passed between 
us prior to our arrival may serve to bring the reader 
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acqiiaiuted with David Bejnon, the hereditaiy owner 
of Llandefelach. 

•* You are a widower, I believe, David ?" I re- 
marked. (In rural Wales we exclude the "sir," 
and the surname, and tho " mister," so frequent in 
Saxon usage.) 

** Why, no ; but much the same thing. My wife 
is alive ; hut her brother and I were on bad terms 
before our marriage, and worse after; this led to 
quanrels, which always made things worse, so we 
parted. Then we had a great dispute about which 
should have my little Peter. We could not both 
have him, and I could not part with him, and would 
not. I have no relations left, she has many ; so I 
thought she could better spare him than I could. 
So I have been both father and mother to him ; 
always in my lap, in my arms, and in my bed ; 
abroad with me up the hill with the sheep, and in 
the snow he would toddle after me." 

**Is your wife still desirous to have him with 
her?" I inquired. 

"Furious about him still, I hear. I should be 
sorry for her, but I do hear that she finds a com- 
forter in a fellow who courted her before w^e were 
married. I 've had thoughts of our coming together 
again, for little Peter's sake, in case I should die, 
that he might not have in a mother a stranger to go 
to ; but, since I heard that, I 've done with her." 

On rei^ohing the anticjue home I found a yery 
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sweet little boy, sensible, pale, patient, stretched on 
what appeared — from the dangerous state of typhus 
fever under which be was suffering — too likely to 
prove his deathbed. 

Of terrible and overwhelming evils the mind does 
not readily admit the probability; but, when this 
happy incredulity is once overcome by evidence, the 
transition to absolute despair is rapid, and equally 
unreasonable with the previous obstinacy of hope. 
Hence it was that, no sooner had I signified to 
David that his child was in great danger, than his 
eyes rolled and dilated as if under some astonishing 
news, and a wild dismay marked his whole counte- 
nance. He stood a minute statue-like ; asked again 
if I meant that his child was actually likely to die, 
and, without waiting reply, burst forth, "O my 
God ! my God ! what shall I do ? " — then ran to his 
child as if he had but a minute more to see him 
alive, hung over him in dumb agony, and at 
last vented his agony in a womanlike flood of 
tears. 

Afraid to flatter him with hope, I said something 
commonplace of his having surely known that his 
child was mortal. 

" Mortal ! " he exclaimed ; " why, ay ; and so am I 
too, thanks to God ! for how could I bear to live 
without him now? A patient, sensible boy ! a good 
boy and a fond! So fond of me, a rough man — 
just as if I had been his own soft mother ! Oh ! 
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sir, what avails it now? Now I wish to God he had 
been less good, less fond. I wish I could remember 
one fault he had ; for now every pretty look of his 
up into my face, and all his pretty ways, do every 
one come back like a knife at my heart, now that 
I think I shall never see 'em more. Oh ! doctor, 
bear with me; I am a lone man, and there's no one 
in my house that is a father but I ! No one to feel 
with me, or for me ! 

On my second visit, delirium had supervened in 
my little patient. The first indication of wandering 
intellect in a beloved object is, to even the best- 
regulated mind, dreadful; but to our extravagant 
recluse it was a gorgon that almost produced a 
kindred reeling of the mind to that visible in the 
object he so doted on. 

The boy fancied himself on the hill side with the 
sheep, and the affiighted father tried almost angrily 
to convince him of the delusion, as if he would 
steady and hold back by force that reason which he 
saw departing — that mind of precocious power of 
which he had been so proud, now wandering and 
groping in the shadows of a night too likely to prove 
eternal. A pretty, but vacant smile only answered 
to the agonised and eager words of the parent thus 
striving against nature : but once his hollow horror 
of voice and accent seemed to rouse the sufferer; 
for he feebly tried to raise his arm, . as if to wipe 
away the tears he saw streaming from his father's 
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€jes, aud by that pathetic and pretty action brought 
many more- 
Day after day did this impassioned parent sit 
deepless, wan, and without food, holding that small 
band, and counting the beats of that frightful pulse, 
watching every turn of those half-extinguished eyes, 
whose light had been the very light of life to him. 

Had David been less beloved by his farm-servants 
every duty would have been neglected by them, as 
was every avocation by himself but that of a 
nurse; for, taking no longer interest in anything 
beyond that little bed, he was grown impatient of 
their attention to even the most needful calls of 
daily duty. He seemed to fancy that the aid of 
every hand and every mind was demanded in that 
fearful crisis, on which depended his own future 
doom of deadly sorrow or restoration to happiness ; 
he was enraged by the presence of mind in others 
which could any longer recollect milking-time and 
folding-time, could still hear the cows lowing to be 
milked at the door, the sheep needing penning down 
in the valley of the brook ; it almost seemed a slight 
and a cruelty to his darling to attend to these things, 
to regard the future or the present, or anything but 
the moaning and the tossing of that dear sufferer^ 
for any eye, or heart, or hand, to watch, and tend, 
and tremble, and ache, with a less fearful anxiety 
than his own. 
After all this storm of distress in the house of 
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Llandefelach, and the quiet civm of the Glasnaut, I 
bad the great pleasure of seeiug the restored child 
and father lying on the sunny sod slanting down to 
the foamy little hrook, fringed with cowslips and 
harebells ; the former nearly well and quite happy, 
surrounded with almost a toyshop ; the various toy^ 
procured from a distant town, the promised rewards 
of good conduct in taking the requisite remedies. 

Again I visited that valley and spot. I saw the 
father with folded arms walking thoughtfully, rather 
sullenly on by himself, and little Peter calling after 
him to stop for him, he being still too feeble to 
hasten much. The father stopped at last ; but 
rather, I thought, as if ashamed that I should sed 
his inattention to the boy, than moved by liis eager 
and half -reproachful call. Never shall I forget the 
then inexplicable fall and change of that man's coun- 
tenance as it met mine, as he paused, perplexed 
between reluctance to indulge his child with the 
usual "jump" as he begged to be "carried," and 
his shame under my observation of his altered 
manner toward him — ^liow altered ! — and the child 
more beautiful than ever ! for the paleness left by 
illness harmonised with a certain amiability and 
gentleness, the fruits, perhaps, of a half-developed 
superior mind, which my small patient exhibited. 

"What has my little friend here done, David?" 
I inquired. " Nothing very bad, I am sure," — and 
the blue and speaking eyes of Peter, suffused each 
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with a tear, seconded my question, earnestly gazing 
up at the rather stem and deeply-sorrowful &ce of 
the father. 

Done ? God hless thee, hoy, nothing — ^nothing ! 
He has done nothing, sir, — as good a child as 

ever " The child, delighted, mounted a little 

hank of wild thyme, ready for a spring into his 
arms, of which the unaccountahle man, after half- 
extending his arms to his pretty supplicant, dis- 
appointed him, letting them slowly fall to his sides, 
and muttering, ** Poor little fellow ! — ^poor little — 
wretch I " Then he seated himself on the ground in 
strange ahsence of mind, as if forgetting me, his 
child, everything. 

** I should have thought, David, your heart would 
have hied to draw tears from those heautiful eyes," 
and I tried to console him hy my kiss and a present 
for the want of his father's. 

Suddenly the latter sprang up out of his discon- 
solate reverie, and he hroke forth in a hollow voice 
of frightful energy. 

not my heart bleed then? Have I shed 
no tears ? Sir, for every tear that my cruelty draws 
from his, mine shed hundreds — in the night, sir, — 
in the dead of night, — lonely — long and lonely 
nights ! He is no longer my little bedfellow now ; 
oh ! no more now — never more 1 If ever agony did 
force blood from a wretch's eyes, I have wept blood ! " 

While he raved thus, his large melancholy eyes 
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were fixed oa the brook ; be seemed to be rather ia 
a passionate soliloquy than addressing me, although 
answering me ; and, after a pause, he wept and 
ti'embled like an infant, adding in a quieter tone : — 
"Would to God we had again one bed, even this 
earth I one grave, one death-hour, to lie shroud by 
shroud, as hand in hand we used to sleep sweetly ! 
O my boy ! — my boy ! I had been happy to see you 
die a few short weeks ago, to suck in death from thy 
poor black lips, and lay me down for ever by thy 
side— oh ! yes, then, while I could have said, 

* Farewell, my boy !' But now — oh ! now '* He 

broke. o£f there, and fixed a stem, yet, I thought, a 
sort of shamefaced look on me, and recalled by my 
presence, as it seemed, to more self-recollection, he 
started, and exclaimed, How have I been talking 
to you, a stranger ! " 

But, lest this change in our master-shepherd 
should be as bewildering to the reader as it then 
was to me, let me briefly supply the explanation. 

During the boy s convalescence, David, in his 
fulness of joy, had invited the mother to visit their 
child. After a sort of reconciliation, the old source 
of contention (the question with which parent he 
should live) produced a fresh quarrel. It had 
happened that Peter was a seven months' child, 
without very manifest signs of such prematurity. 
The malignity of Mrs. Beynon's brother, a brutal 
sort of grazier and drover, had led him to goad his 
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eneinv, David, by taunts, nt the expense of his 
sister*s character ; in short, he had insinuated that 
the real father of the child was the man who (as 
David Beynon told me) had wooed her prior to 
marriage. At this fatal interview, that unhappy 
mother, either wishing to estrange her husband from 
Peter, and so effect her object, or urged by mere 
fury of revenge, forgot decency and herself, and her 
son's welfare, so far as to avow the truth of this 
scandal raised by her brother — to prove to the 
selfish father, who had engrossed to himself their com- 
mon object of love, that it was in fact hers, and hers 
only, so that he had been hugging to his heart his 
bane and his dishonour in what he deemed his pride 
and blessing. This was a tempting species of re- 
venge, too sweet and keen in point for her mood of 
the moment to resist. David, breaking up the in- 
terview with terrible curses on her head, from that 
moment never looked into those sweet and innocent 
eyes without seeing there the image of that man's 
countenance, who he believed had wronged him. 
Those pretty orbs, into which he had rarely looked 
without an impulse to implant kisses on both, were 
now become inhabited by a smiling devil — a face 
that seemed to leer upon him, as the fool and dotard 
who had fostered another's offspring for his own. 
That man's eyes, too, were blue ; Peter's were of a 
lovely blue. The mother's eyes were, indeed, of 
that colour ; but David could and would uq longer 
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see that mother s eyes in those ; for " trifles light 
as air," &c. 

The dreadful coudition of feelings here depicted 
has never, that I am aware, filled a page in the 
biography of human hearts, prolific as is our age of 
all sorts of histories, real and fanciful, and far- 
fetched as are the sources of excitement in many, of 
them. To those, then, who may regard in the light 
of incidents any new and strange harrowing terms of 
passion in the mind and heart, it may not be unin- 
teresting to hear a few of the sentiments expressed 
by our humble hero in a cooler momenta when he 
had reposed his sad secret with me while we 
wandered together near the house. 

To find out that we have been cherishing a foul 
fallen thing, instead of the white blessing we fancied 
ours in a faithful wife, must be a great trial, but 
more bearable than mine. A childless man, who 
makes such a discovery, suffers a great shock, but 
not like mine ! He at least knows the worst, and 
he sees the whole of his misery. It is no longer she, 
the pure and beautiful thing he loved, and he begins 
to loathe, to hate her, and that *s his eure. But as 
for me, what cure is for me ? How can I hate him, 
innocent soul? How look on his fair forehead, see 
his sweet smile, and hate? Sweet child ! what has 
he done that I should hate him ? And yet — ^yet/* 
be added, in a hollow whisper, that had in it I know 
not what of piteous horror, " I feel I can — I feel — I 
—liater 



I 
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The terrible conflict within of opposing feelings 
here disfigured his face as with an uglj mask. I 
started at the transfiguration, and for the moment 
fancied I saw before me the loving murderer of a 
loving child — that child so recently the object of a 
love amounting almost to a frenzied passion ! 

" I feel I hate," he murmured on. But is it isi 
cure to me 9 No, no ; but a very hell of pain ! Even 
the man who has children does not suffer like me. 
He may be made a lone man of a sudden by a wife's 
crime, but his children — ^his undoubted own — are 
left him still. The children of his happy early days, 
when she was good and faithful, they are not altered 
by her' fault. They are round his hearth still to 
soothe him for his loss; he sees nothing in their 
eyes but their mother as she looked before she 
sinned, such as she was when he led her home oyer 
his threshold, to live and die with him, as he hoped. 
But what is left to me ? What do I see when 1 
look into that boy's eyes, where I turned for all my 
comfort, and all my joy ? Oh, sir, what see I 
there?'* And the father's features assumed an 
aspect of the intensest loathing and hate. 

Argument, mth so fatal an impression, was vain. 

" Now, tell me, doctor, if you can," he resumed 
vehemently, *' how is this to be borne, or what am I 
to do ? You cured him once, can you cure me ? All 
your art is for bodies ; yet there are plagues, fevers, 
cancers of a man's mind more unbearable far than 
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any the body suffers. To shun what I cannot live 
without ; to drive him from me that I couldn't bear 
an hour from my sight ; I say, who can bear this ? 
Is it a state to be borne by a creature that the. 
Almighty has gifted with the power to live or die — 
to die — or kill ? No — no, you cannot tell me what 
to do — ^how to bear it; not you nor all mankind 
will ever find a cure for such a state of living 
damnation as this ! " 

From that day the wretched father, wandering 
and muttering to himself, absented himself almost 
wholly from home and Peter, hiding his misery in 
the deeper chasms of fractured rocks, by the high 
sources of the waterfalls, in solitudes and shadows, 
savage and solitary, and gloomy as his view of life 
or death to come. Whether it arose from some 
neglect to which the tenderly-reared but now de- 
serted boy became exposed by this desertion, or that 
his sensitive nature, pining under the change in his 
father's feelings, and not yet wholly recovered from 
the effects of his illness, the fact was, from one of 
these two causes, a relapse took place, and my poor 
little patient was once more a prisoner of the sick 
chamber. 

Meanwhile the wife, who had inflicted all this 
agony on the father, was suffering scarcely less. 
Even the fulness of revenge, indulged against those 
' for whom love still lingers in the heart (and such 
^as the case with Margaret Beynon) is like the 
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recoil of a gun in an unskilful hand, which, bursting 
with its overcharge, proves more fatal to the party 
aiming to wound than to the object aimed at. A 
terrible sort of compunction pre^^ed on her mind 
from the moment of her fatal, self-criminatiug folly. 
As soon as news reached her (at the distance of 
some miles) of the new illness of the child (she being 
at the time herself dangerously ill), she dispatched 
a most earnest request for an interview with her 
husband. He at last reluctantly assented, and they 
met. 

Their meeting was solemn and affecting. She 
extended a thin and pallid hand toward her hus- 
band, while she sat propped in the bed for shortness 
of breath. He stopped, reluctant even to be near 
her. He was come a long way from his boy — his 
boy, as melted by pity, he now, under his illness, 
could not bear but to call him. His heart was full 
of him, his thoughts were all on him ; the more so 
that, being now out of sight, that fatal conceit of a 
likeness no longer could have the effect of chilling 
or enraging his heart At home he had been 
agonised between his longing to act to him the part 
of a nurse, as before, and his half-maniacal im- 
pression that every one knew the secret of the child's 
paternity, which forbade his manly and proud mind 
to become the apparent dupe of another, by thus 
cherishing another's offspring with a father's fond- 
aess. Thus tortured at home and abroad, David. 
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altered, haggard, unshorn, and stern, recoiled from 
that'fatel woman. He stood aloof, and saw, un-' 
moved (if he saw at all), the spectacle of a fearful 
hemorrhage in her who hadj[)een the wife of his 
choice, and neither extended his hand in return, 
nor could bear to speak to, or even look at 
her. 

" Pray come nearer," she said faintly; " I cannot 
lift up my voice, and 1 have much to say, and little 
time to " 

He advanced one step, no more. 

Panting for breath, she needed a helping arm to 
upraise her in the bed, and looked imploringly 
toward his — ^that which for a brief space had 
enfolded, had upheld her, and tenderly too, and 
might still have embraced her, but for a vindictive 
brother — ^but he still withholding his help, she 
desperately, in a sort of angry despair, erected 
herself by one effort, and brushed away one tear 
from her eye, that he might not see it stand there. 
The exertion caused a fresh and more frightful 
effusion of the vital fluid. The husband, somewhat 
touched, perhaps, by her reproachful look and wild 
action, stooped to hand her the cup, already nearly 
filled with the crimson horror. Even this tardy and 
cold courtesy affected the unhappy wife ; she wept 
bitterly. 

*' Once more, David, but once, support me 
upright. A little touch of your arm will lift me 
4 I 
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higher, or I cannot say what I would not die with- 
out saying for all the world." 

David felt once more the touch of that hand (in 
its unnatural bloodless white), which he had received 
before God at the altar, and all the past came 
over him like a dream just remembered. The 
wedded happiness of a year, the after solitude of 
years ; the strange transfer of his whole soul's aflfec- 
tion to an infantile object ; his pensive sort of bliss 
in the few years passed with him ; the recent shock- 
ing wrench from his heart of that last consolation. 
Her frailty and its consequence, more fatal than 
itself, were now forgotten in this retrospect of a 
moment, and he even returned that hand's pressure 
while awaiting the disclosure she had to make. 

" Oh ! husband, hear me with patience while I 
confess '* 

It was a luckless beginning. 

" Heaven's curse on your confessings ! " he broke 
forth. " I *11 hear no more of them ! Would to 
God 1 had never heard them ! Such confessions as 
yours, after such treachery, are fitter for hell than 
heaven. Your confessions have made me childless, 
and your child fatherless; made me unnatural to 
him — his beauty hateful to me ! Having fooled 
me so long, you should have held your peace for 
ever, and died in the sin and secrecy of incontinence, 
as you lived in the shame of it ! Truth from your 
lips is a crime now ; it has wrought a more devilish 
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mischief than the foulest lie ever did 1 Lie on now, 

you wretched woman, and die in your perjury 

you 'U be sooner pardoned by a pitying God than for 
these accursed confessions." 

Faint, and wringing her hands, she had not breath 
to interrupt him, except with a word or two. 

Oh, hear me ! Oh, I was false ! " * 

" False to me ! Don't I know it ? Why again ? 
Hare you not said it already to kill all the father in 
my heart? Wretch! I tell you once again, you 
ought now to persuade me, were it possible, that 
you never had been false I Hestore me my blessed 
ignorance, if you can ; fool me again into the belief 
that he is my own ; cheat me to take him back to 
my bosom and bed I Would you make yout peace 
with God before you die?— die with that merciful 
lie upon your lips, crying, * He is your own— he is 
your own ! * but no— it is too late." 

With brilliant, yet ghastly smile, and her hectic 
blush now heightened to a burning crimson, Mar- 
garet sprang up of her own sudden strength, sup- 
plied by the violence of her emotion, and threw her 
arms round her husband's neck ere he was aware, 
and cried,— 

" And so he is ! on the word and oath of a dying 
woman he is your own 1 I meant, that I confess a 
wicked lie told to you lately ; I meant, that I was 
false when I joined my cruel brother in his wicked 
lie ; but you stopped me short. And I was Mae 
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when I accused myself— on my life, and my soul's 
life, I was ! " He shook his head as if incredulous. 
" You don't believe me, then ? " said she, still wring- 
ing her hands. " Then it is indeed too late. My 
poor wronged little boy ! " 

" Foolish, miserable woman ! *' he said mournfully, 
" £d you think me earnest when I said you ought 
to deceive me ? Are you obeying that foolish, wild 
injunction of mine ? *Twas but my passion.** 

Alas ! what can I say how undo what I have 
done ?— and my breath is spent. Oh, God of truth, 
speak for me I Some pitying mother, now a saint 
in heaven, witness for me ; whisper to his heart, 
eonvince my husband, do my dear child right before 
I die!" 

A dawn of comfort grew visible in the gloomy 
eyes of the father. 

Wife ! *' he said solemnly, remember — this is 
perhaps your deathbed." 

- " I do— I do ! I hope it is, for I have nothing to 
live for ; and, revenging God so deal with me as I 
speak true or false when I say— he t< your own ! he 
is your own I And I too, I am — was — ^your own, 
ever yours ; but that you regard not. I was true to 
you, David,— loved you — ^love you, David bach ! I 
came to your bosom even as I left my mother's at 
weaning time, pure as a child ; and I go to my bed 
in ihe cold ground just as I left yours ! Believe no 
other, David, — do me justice when I am there laid, 
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husband dearl I feel we shall have no more 
dispute about the keeping of poor Peter. Death 
will soon settle that now — ^for ever." 

David pored on her face as she spoke, as if to 
read her inmost soul. He was a suspicious man, 
and deep melancholy now made him slow to hope, 
and, therefore, to believe. 

" Margaret ! " he said tremulously, and held her 
hand, "I implore you not to deceive me in kind- 
ness ! Truth — ^truth is what I pant for. Can you 
—dare you take an oath that that sweet and 
precious child is mine ? ** 

For God*s sake bring me a Bible ! There lies 
one — hand it me, quick ! " she exclaimed, smiling 
brightly, though her agitation increased the frightful 
expectoration every moment. ** Invent any form of 
oath the most dreadful," she continued. ** On the 
souVs peril of a dying woman, one who knows 
herself dying, I kiss this word of God, and swear 
he is your child. Look ! I have sealed it with my 
blood ; the impression of a bloody lip is on the leaf t 
Yours, David, your own dear boy ! Now shall I be 
believed? Now do you — can you forgive my foul 
— my unnatural lie ? If you can indeed, kiss me 
once— once more in token of it, and that we part in 
—peace, in love " 

"A hundred, my own dear Margaret," he cried- 
rapturously; "from my heart I forgive you — ^from 
my soul I believe you," and kissed her as rap- 
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turously, while the happiness of being at last 
believed lit up the careworn features of the wife 
with such a beauty from within, that every vestige 
of sickness and impending death flew before it. 

You have heaved a mountain from off my breast, 
my dear — dear Peggy. Twas I who wronged you, 
by separating you from our darling. But we shall 
have no more dispute ; we shall all three be happy 
yet." 

She shook her head and wept, for her extreme 
exhaustion now admonished her against indulging 
that hope of life which this new incident prompted 
so powerfully. 

** Now, hear me swear, Margaret, solemnly swear, 
and believe me, you never had rival in my heart 
or bed, but that dear child — never! You shall 
come to Llandefelach,-^we will nurse him together, 
— ^we will *' 

As he spoke, the chamber-door was thrown open 
in haste, and one of his shepherds entered, who had 
ridden after him in haste, to say that the " woman- 
kiDd " thought there was a change " in little Peter, 
by which expression David too well knew that the 
Welsh attendants mean some indication of ap- 
proaching death, although their observation is 
sometimes fallacious. To David the words struck 
dismay through his very soul, and a ghastliness like 
death's own overspread his face, while all the hus- 
band forsook his heart, and he once more saw only 
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before him the woman who had estranged him from 
his child, who had caused him to be at this moment 
at a distance from him. 

** And I must be here — at this horrid distance ! 
I must leave him among strangers in perhaps his 
last and he scowled a dumb curse of infu- 
riated miserj at his ill-fated wife, who once more 
seemed to him the murderess of his life's companion 
—his life's darling. 

Abruptly he broke from her. Not a kiss, or 
embrace, or word more did he vouchsafe, but almost 
while her face yet remained turned after him, ho 
vanished through the door. She was shocked by 
the sound of his horse's hoofs rattling with reckless 
and dangerous speed along the naked and rugged 
rock of the mountain track, which gave access to tho 
wild residence of a mountain farm which she had 
chosen. Her heart seemed to die within her as the 
sound died away in the high distance of the de- 
clivity he was ascending. 

Little did the impatient father see or heed of his 
road except its dreadful length. An obstructed 
journey of many mountain miles was before him. 
He pictured to himself his darling turning his poor 
wan face incessantly to the door for him each time it 
opened ; he heard him faintly asking for him ; he 
imagined his life ebbing fast away, and only strangers 
round ; and every craggy water-course, every broken 
gully, where the dingy peat-water formed a rivulet ; 
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every round of pale green verdure indicating the 
dangerous quagmire which he must avoid ; the clog- 
ging soil of the mountain's base, spongy with springs : 
all these seemed to his sad eye and soul as so many 
inhuman foes deaf and blind to his agony, and groan, 
and sweat, rising up between him and that house 
(that deathbed to his fancy), wherein and by which 
he had already arrived in mind, and stood — a child- 
less man. His soul, indeed, was there, but round 
him, eternally recalling it, was the same dismal far- 
stretching distance, the fading horizon of mountain 
rock (for it grew dark), while the only life near was 
that of creatures alien to the nature of man, and his 
strong sympathies — the kite, the fern owl, and the 
dismal bittern of the dark brown marsh. No severer 
trial of mortal patience can perhaps exist than that 
he was doomed to suffer ; that constant conflict be- 
tween the fond spirit stretching forward, and throw- 
ing behind all obstacles, and the hindering body, in 
its gradual, tardy, laborious progress, impeded by 
every one, even the least. 

This trial, however, like all human trials, had its 
end. He approached his house. And now every 
unkind look and tone of the last few dismal weeks, 
which he had been betrayed into toward his uncom- 
plaining, unoffending boy, was to be atoned for in 
one delightful embrace. For David had made a 
helpmate — a companion of him, young as he was ; 
and therefore felt no less compunction and real re- 
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morse toward him, although a child, than toward an 
adult. With heating heart he pulled the string of 
the door-latch, paused to listen, and had the joy to 
find all noiseless within, proving that at least the 
worst had not yet occurred — that death was not iii 
the house. It seemed that such an event must have 
caused something at least of confusion, akin to that 
tremendous commotion in his own nature which its 
mere conceit had been producing during the whole 
of his journey. He was already at his child's bed- 
side ere any knew of his return. All was dim, by 
the light of the small rush taper. What was his 
sudden ease of heart to see one woman, only a nurse, 
tying on his darling's cap, in all tranquillity ! The 
very suddenness of that ease, that stop of his heart's 
long palpitation, was of itself a shock. 

" Going to sleep, my precious ? One kiss first, 
mine own darling, — mine own sweet boy ! Forgive 
foolish father, — forgive him all his cruel " 

Bending over him in the dusk, he saw a pretty, 
quiet smile on the wan. little face, but it was not at 
him. The lips had a dreadful formality in their 
closure; it was the chin-hand applied to the fall- 
ing jaw which the woman was tying, and which he 
mistook for the cap. The truth flashed upon him 
just as he uttered the word father, and he knew 
that he was noir, indeed, no father. The frightful 
appearance of two ejehoUs instead of eyes (those 
beautiful eyes !) produced by two small coins, which 
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the woman had placed there (according to idld 
custom), confirmed the sad impression. He jerked 
back his head in horror, for his own lips and those 
of clay, his eyes and those eye-sockets, had nearly 
met. He uttered one deep groan, expressive of 
combined agony and horror, and fell at full length 
OD the floor. It was but a minute's respite. Again 
he was on his feet, standing at the bedfoot, like 
some effigy, with its stony eyes fixed on vacancy, 
gazing stupefied on the sad object which the officious 
nurse had now covered with a sheet, so that he 
looked only on the ghastly outline of the small 
corpse, with projecting face and feet. 

Up to the day of his child's burial David hardly 
left the fatal chamber, and moved about, looking a 
thousand dreadful emotions, but venting none in 
almost total dumbness. He would not look on that 
last frightful duty imposed by a foul and dird 
necessity for the sake of survivors, but mounting 
horse, rode off in the direction of Cwm Gameddan, 
his wife's residence. Whether revenge for the fatal 
lie which had desolated it was up and raging in his 
breaking heart, and hurried him toward that 
miserable mother, or that a reeling mind led him to 
rush abroad \vithout object, while a depth of earth 
was being interposed between that fair object, now 
beconung a horror and an offence, and the living, 
whom its beauty had so lately gratified — from one of 
these causes, David was absent till the middle of 
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the second night. But of his return I shall Bpeak 
in the conolusidn. 

I was summoned in haste soon after to Llande- 
felaoh. I was led upstairs, where I found the 
haggard form of the master, apparently searching 
eyerywhere for something lost, and followed mourn- 
fully hy two of his shepherds. He turned his hollow 
eyes on me with a look of confused recollection, then 
giving up his search, said disconsolately, " He is 
not here: can you tell me where is Peter— t»y 
Peter? I look across the world, and he is not there. 
I look up to heaven, and ask him of God, and God 
will not hear me — ^not answer me. I listen for his 
little voice all night, and cannot hear it ; yet I hear 
it calling in my heart for ever. I shall never see 
him more, — never hear it more I " 

The unhappy man had, I learned, reached Car- 
neddan, and found his wife in her coffin. The 
shock of his furious and abrupt parting had quickly 
overpowered her remains of life. Whether or not 
his intellects were at that time already gone must 
for ever remain unknown, and unknown, therefore, 
what was the aim of his visit. On his return he 
was wild in his deportment and looks ; he had lost 
his hat ; he appeared to have been immersed in a 
bog ; his horse was discovered loose on the hill, 
among the pits of black peat(or wawm), where, doubt- 
less, his frenzied rider had passed one dismal night. 

Some years after the death of the child I was 
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entering a town at a little distance from Llande^ 
felach, one fine summer's night, by a cloudless 
moon. A peal of bells (a rather rare accompani- 
ment of our Welsh churches), reached my ears, 
from the church seen dim on an eminence above the 
humble town, shrouded by yenerable trees, from 
amidst which the mossy thatches of the houses, in 
their grey antiquity, peeped through thick foliage. 
Cows wandered about the rude streets of half-green 
rock, steeply sloping down to a little river tumbling 
in a craggy channel, and keeping a perpetual gentle 
roar, which, deadened by the banks, produced an 
effect as lulling, if not as melancholy, as those dis- 
tant bells. The voices of a few children, tempted 
out to play round a huge oak tree, on a greensward 
in the middle of this lonely village town, alone 
broke the monotony of those mingled sounds, except 
when an owl was heard from a small ruin of a castle 
on a mound beyond that mountain brook. 

Knowing this to be the native place of David 
Beynon, where his aged mother still resided, I 
thought of that unfortunate man, whom the last re- 
port I heard stated to be in the condition of raving 
insanity, in a receptacle for the mad. I thought of 
the time when he played like one of those little 
ones, round that tree, and obeyed the pretty sum- 
mons, which I now heard from them, in English,— 

** Boys and girls, come out to play. 
Now the moon shines bright as day,*' &c. 
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On their chanting their song I was startled bj 
the sudden appearance of a tall old man, in tattered 
clothes, with long hair, and beard quite white, who 
had been sitting at the foot of the tree, and who, 
on the children pulling him by the withered hands, 
laughed shrilly, and awkwardly joined in their wild 
dance, to their seeming great amusement. Nothing 
but his stature, and something mournful and infan- 
tile in his half-hysterical laugh, distinguished his 
manners from those of the real children, whose com- 
panion, rather than sport, he seemed to be. 

It was not till I bad inquired about this poor 
harmless being at the rustic inn that I knew that 
this was David Beynon come home to his decrepit 
mother, to finish his mindless existence under the 
roof where it began. 
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OR, THB CONSPIRACY. 
ARDINAL RICHELIEU was Premier of 



V/ France ; 
He was keen as a fox, and you read at a glance, 
In his phiz so expressive of malice and trick, 
That he'd much of the nature ascribed to Old 
Nick; 

If a noble e'er dared to oppose him, instead 

Of confuting his lordship, he whipped off his head : 

He fixed his grim paw 

Upon church, state, and law, 
With as much cool assurance as ever you saw ; 

With his satire's sharp sting 

He badgered the King, 



And (what is a fieir more astonishing case) 
Not only pronounced him an ass to his face, 
But made love to his Queen, and because she 
declined 

His advances, gave out she was wrong in her mind ! 




Bullied his brother, 
Transported his mother. 
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Now the nobles of France, and still more the poor King, 
Disliked, as was natural, this sort of thing ; 
The former felt shocked that plebeian beholders 
Should see a peer's head flj so oft from his 
shoulders, 

And the latter was constantly kept upon thorns 
By the Cardinal's wish to endow him with horns ; 

Thus rankling with spite, 

A party one night 
Of noblemen met, and determined outright 

(So enraged were the crew) 

First, to murder Richelieu, 
And, if needful, dispatch all his partisans too ; 

Next to league with the foes 

Of the King, and depose 
The fat-pated monarch himself, for a fool 
Eebellion ne'er uses except as a tool. 

On the night that Bichelieu was thus marked out 

for slaughter. 
He chanced to be tippling cold brandy and water 
With one Joseph, a Capuchin priest — a sly dog, 
And by no means averse to the comforts of grog. 
As you saw by his paunch, which seemed proud to 

reveal 

How exactly it looked like a fillet of veal. 
They laughed and they quaffed, till the Capuchin's 
nose 

(Twas a thorough-bred snub) grew as red as a rose ; 
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And, whenever it chanced that his patron, Richelieu, 
Cracked a joke, even though it was not very new, 
And pointed his smart conversational squibs 
By a slap on Joe's back, or a peg in his ribs. 
The priest, who was wonderfully shrewd as a 
schemer, 

Would bellow with ecstasy^ " 'Gad, that 's a 
screamer ! " 

Thus they chatted away, a rare couple well met, 
And were just tuning up for a pious duet, 

When in rushed a spy. 

With his wig all awry. 
And a very equivocal drop in his eye, 

Who cried (looking blue 

As he turned to Richelieu) 

*• Oh, my lord, lack-a day ! 

Here 's the devil to pay, 
For a dozen fierce nobles are coming this way ; 
One of whom, an old stager, as sharp as a lizard, 
Has threatened to stick a long knife in your gizzard ; 
While the rest of the traitors, I say it with pain. 
Have already sent oE a dispatch to Spain, 
To state that his Majesty ceased to reign. 
And order the troops all home again.*' 

When his Eminence heard these tidings, Go," 
He said in the blandest of tones to Joe, 

** And if you can catch 

The traitors* dispatch, 
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I swear — ^no matter liow rich it be— 
You shall have, dear Joe, the very next see ! " 
(Nota bene, whenever Old Nick is wishing 
To enjoy the prime sport of parson-fishing, 
He always, like Richelieu, cunning and quick, 
Baits with a good fat bishopric !) 

No sooner had Joe turned his sanctified back — 
I hardly need add he was off in a crack — 
Than up the grand stairs rushed the murderous 
pack. 

Whereon the sly Cardinal, tipping the wink 
To the spy, who was helping himself to some drink 
At a side-table, said, 
"Tell 'eml*m dead;" 
Then flew to his chamber, and popped into bed. 
** What, dead ? " roared the traitors. " I stack him 
myself 

With a knife which I snatched from the back- 
kitchen shelf," 
Was the ready reply 
Of the quick-witted spy,— 
Who in matters of business ne*er stuck at a lie. 
** Huzza, then, for office ! " cried one, and cried 
all, 

" The government's ours by the Cardinal's fall ; " 

And, 80 saying, the crew 

Cut a caper or two, 
Gave the spy a new fourpenny piece and withdrew. 

4 * K 
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Next day all the papers were full of the news, 
Little dreamiBg the Cardinars death was a nue ; 
In parliament, too, lots of speeches were made. 
And poetical tropes hy the hushel displayed ; 
The deceased was compared to Ulysses and PlaJto, 
To a star, to a cherah, an eagle, and Cato ; 
And *twas gravely proposed by some gents in com- 
mittee 

To erect him a statue of gold in the city ; 
But when an economist, caustic and witty, 

Asked, " Gentlemen, pray 

Who is to pay?" 
The committee, as if by gaWanic shock jolted. 
Looked horrified, put on their castors, and bolted ! 

Meanwhile the shrewd traitors repaired in a bevy. 
All buoyant with hope, to his Majesty's levee. 
When, lo ! as the King with anxiety feigned. 
Was beginning to speak of the loss he 'd sustained, 

In strutted Richelieu, 

And the Capuchin too. 
Which made each conspirator shake in his shoe ; 
One whispered a bystander, looking him through, 
" By Jove, I can scarcely believe it I can you ? " 
Another cried, " Hang it, I thought 'twas a c^o / *' 
And a third muttered faintly, overcome by his fear, 
*' Talk of the devil, and he 's sore to appear 1 " 
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When the King, who at fiist hardly trosted his 
eyes, 

Had somewhat recovered the shock of surprise^ 
He shook his thick head 
At the Cardinal, and said, 
In tones in which something of anger still lurked, 
" How 's this ? Why, good gracious, I thought yon 

were hurked ? '* 
"Had such been my fate," quickly answered 
Richelieu, 

" Had they made me a subject, the rascally crew, 
My liege, they 'd have soon made another of you. 
Look here ! " and he pulled out the nobles* dispatch. 
Who felt that for once they had met with their match , 

And exclaiming, " *0d rot *em. 

The scoundrels, I Ve got 'em ! " 
Bead it out to the King from the top to the bottom 

Next morning twelve scaflfolds, with axes of steel, 
Adorned the fore-court of the sprightly Bastile ; 
And at midnight twelve nobles, by way of a bed, 
Lay snug in twelve coffins, each minui a head — 
A thing not uncommon with nobles, 'tis said. 
Priest Joe got his see. 
And delighted was he, 
For the bishopric suited his taste to a T ; 
And Richelieu, the stem, unforgiving, and clever, 
Bullied king, church, and people, more fiercely than 
ever! 
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Sucli the theme which Sir Lytton 

Has recently hit on, 
To expand his rare fancy, and feeling, and wit on 
And the moral is this — if, conspiring in flocks. 
Silly geese will presume to play tricks with a fox, 
And strive by finesse to get rid of the pest, 
They must always expect to come off second best ! 
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THE MISERIES OF DINING OUT. 

BY JOHN 8BEEHAN, 

If yon have teara, prepare to shed them now.'* 

A LL the world knows the beautiful city of Cork, 
JOl where they make long diisheena * and the 
best of portei:," said our worthy and revered Vice- 
president Jonathan Buckthorn, winking knowingly 
at a promising young limb of the law from the 
second city of Ireland, and a namesake of the 
present frost and fair " prophet of the skies and 
clerk of the weather. 

"And the man who has been in Cork has some- 
thing to boast of,'* dryly observed our one-eyed and 
thirsty poet-laureate, Pat Kelly, who sat vis d-via to 
Jonathan's gouty leg, stirring a replenished jorum of 
real Ennishowen, whilst his widowed luminary, at 

* DrisheeUf the pink of European sansages, " qno non prn- 
stantior alter," &c Twere vain to attempt ita description: it 
mnat be tasted. 
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an angle of forty-five, was watching, with more of a 
paternal than a mere chemical regard, the separation 
of the litUe particles of sugar from the parent lump, 
and the consequent amalgamation of the tUUe duLd ; 
and the gentleman,*' continued this monocular 
personage, " who has rioted in delight over a yard 
of drisheen, and having diluted it with a foaming pot 
of Beamish and Crawford's best, can say of himself, 

me impigflr hansit 
Spomantem pewteram et potto se proluit ail-o ! * * 

has a delicious recollection which he never can 
forget whilst memoiy hokb her empire, and he 
himself can intellectually enjoy the pleasures of 
mastication and deglutition. 

Though th0 hard at cleaner shops, I own,! 

May take his meal, 
And with champagne may wash it down, 

And— pay a deal, 
He 11 never meet 
A treat so sweet 

From Clane to Derrynane, 
As when first he snpp'd at Molly's crib 

In Blarney Xjum: 
And at every pause that nymph so gUh 

Cried, ^Bot again 

This impudent impromptu, parodying so grossly 
one of the Little Bard of Erin^s prettiest and purest, 

* " ^E^nnumtem patenun et pleno se prolvil awo."— VnoiL. 
t '^Though the hard to purer ftme may soar,'* fto.-^liovs'a 
TouHO Dbbam. 
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at once "set the table in a roar," not of laughter, 
bat indignation, producing something like the 
strange effect of a hand-grenade thrown into the 
centre of a town-council under the new Corporation 
Act. It was quelled, however, after the lapse of 
some minutes, by the paramount voice of the pre- 
sident, Phil (which name, by the by, he always used 
to sign to all important documents connected with 
the club " Philander at whose command Father 
OXeary, the chaplain, delivered, in Pat Kelly's 
regard, such a lecture on the impiety of parodying 
the national bard as very few after-dinner assem- 
blies had ever yet the good fortune to be edified 
with. That he produced little or no effect upoa the 
irreclaimable heretic to whom he addressed himself, 
more in sorrow than in anger, by no means took 
away from the prselectional merits of the excellent 
divine, which were observed to ascend invariably 
towards the sublime of eloquence as the proceedings 
of the evening advanced towards the small hours. 

Of his reverence's character and history, as well 
as of those of the president, vice-president, poet- 
laureate, and others, who combined to form the far- 
famed Comet Club of the Sister Island, we shall 
have more to say, as circumstances and an historical 
regard to its transactions shall introduce them into 
our series. But at present to our tale, which is the 
vice-president's, and which he resumed as Father 
OXeary resumed his seat, mightily pleased with 
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himself aud all the world, not eveu excluding Pat 
Kelly, whom he loved for the reason that he 
chastised him, and who was at the moment making 
a silent appeal to the only friend whom he himself 
considered he had in the room, — namely, the bottle. 

** In the beautiful city of Cork/' said Jonathan, 
** as I said before, there lived, about forty years ago, 
a very respectable retailer of snuff and tobacco, Pat 
Flynn by name, but, for shortness* sake, called 
Paddy Flynn, who had but recently turned to that 
occupation, having descended too far into the vale 
of years to follow his former trade or * profession,* 
as he himself always and most studiously designated 
it, of *taycher of dancing, good manners, and all 
other kinds of music,' in which he had gained a 
goodly celebrity. Paul was a plain homely man of 
the good old school, portly in his person, and eccen- 
tric in his dress, and so wedded to old times and 
old manners, that it was impossible to get him to 
** look like a Christian,' as poor Mrs. Flynn — the 
heavens be her bed and the clouds her blankets ! — 
used to say, when she would tease him to lay aside 
his bushed wig, and his ruffles, and three-cornered 
hat, all of which contributed in a great degree to 
the grotesqueness of his appearance. But these 
little oddities had pleasing associations for Mr. 
Flynn's recollections. He put them on religiously 
every day ; and seating himself after breakfast on 
the pipe-chest opposite the shop-door, h^ commenced 
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humming Nora Crelna, in a self-pleasing, drone- 
like under-growl, while he kept anything but time 
with his heels swinging against the side of the chest 
as they hung down, but reached not the flags of the 
shop floor. 

** Mrs. Fljnn, good soul, minded the shop, scolded 
the kitchen-wench, abused the cow-boy, naended 
the stockings, kept the day-book, saved the drip- 
ping and the candle-ends ; in short, did everything 
to render her dear spouse comfortable and good- 
humoured, who scarcely minded anything but his 
corns and his customers, when any such dropped in. 

** One forenoon, as Paddy was seated on his well- 
beloved elevation, and Mrs. Flynn was washing up 
the breakfast tackle in a little ' glory hole ' off the 
shop, a tall, distinguished-looking personage entered, 
and asked to see Mr. Flynn. 

** * Well, sir,' says Paddy, stopping short his 
Nora Creina with a sudden grunt, as he turned 
his head sideways, and cocked his near eye at 
the customer, *and so you do want to see Mr. 
Flynn, sir?* — * Yea, sir, was the reply. — * It 's 
likely you don't know him, thin, sir,' said Paddy. 
— •! have not that pleasure yet,' answered the 
stranger. — * Pleasure ! Oh, aisy, now ! Pleasure, 
avich, did you say ? Sure and isn't it myself 
that 's spayking to you all the time ? ' — * Oh, in- 
deed! Then are you really the Mr. Flynn whom 
J a?ft seeking?' — *I don't know, faiks, whether 
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you 'r© seeking me or not, for you know your own 
business best, sir ; but my name is Pat Flynn, an* 
nobody else, barring that tbey changed me at 
nurse.' — * Then, Mr. Flynn, you are the man I have 
been seeking. I am happy to see you, and to make 
your acquaintance. My name is Beamish.* I live 
on the Parade.' 

" Paddt. * I am mighty proud of it, sir, and it *s 
often I heard tell of your great family and your por- 
ther ; but may I be so bowld as to ax you, sir, just 
for information, what business you have wid your 
humble sarvint ? * 

"Mr. Beamish. 'Business? — oh, nothing of 
what is called business whatever. You mistake me, 
Mr. Flynn ; I am merely come to pay my respects 
to you.* 

"Paddy. * Oh, indeed! Why, then, that's veiy 
odd — isn^t it, though?* 

" Mb. Beamish. * O dear, no. The fact is, I 
am under a deep and lasting obligation to a son of 
yours, whom I had the happiness — I should say the 
extreme good fortune — of meeting in Paris.* 

" Paddt. Ah-ha ! Is it our Tom, sir, in Paris ? 
Aisy, aisy — ^that 's impossible. Sure it *s in France 
he is, my darling.' 

* Mr. Beuaishf the father of the present member for Cork. 
This it is necessary to state for the sake of historical Justxce, as 
well as to assure the reader that the story from beginning to end 
is a tme one; 
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Mb. BsLAififiH. ' Wdl« well, mj dear sir, it *s all 
the same.' 

"Paddy* 'How the deyil, sir, saviiig your 
presence, could it be the same ? Paris and France 
the same thing ! If it is, it *8 mighty odd entirely. 
But here 's Tom's jo*graphy in the drawer under the 
counter next the till. Ou-wow ! as the fox said to 
the hen-roost, maybe I haven't travelled all the way 
from Bristol to Waterford without knowing some- 
thing about latitude and longitude.' 

"Mb. Beamish. < Well, well, we shall not fall out 
about geography. The point in question is, have 
you not a son?' 

" Paddy. * Mrs. Flynn says I have, ar.* 
Mb. Beamish. ' And his name Thomas ? ' 

"Paddy. *The priest christened him Thomas, 
bat we always called him Tom for convaynienoe ; 
and his mother's brother — the Lord rest his sowl 
in glory !— was caUed Tom for shortness.* 

" Mb. Beamish. ' Then I have had the pleasure 
of meeting him abroad, where he saved my life, and 
was so kind and attentive to me, that he has bound 
me in gratitude to him for ever. It is my wish to 
return the compliment to him and to you by every 
means in my power.* 

"Paddy. *Eh! hel he! ha! ha! ha! hi! hi! 
hi ! The heavens above be praised and blessed for 
all. their bounties and blessings t And so you saw 
poor Tom abroad, sir? (Aside.) Arrah, Betty, 
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jewel, throw a one side those kimmeens of crockeiy, 
and come and spajke to the jintleman : sore he 
seen Tom abroad. (To Mr. Beamish.) Is Tom as 
£sit and as healthy as when he left ould Ireland, sir ? ' 

"Mr. Beamish. *! really cannot say, as I*did 
not see him when he quitted his native country ; 
but I am happy to assure you that he looked very 
well when I took my leave of him a short time 
back.' 

" Paddy. * Well, the Lord be praised ! 1 11 be 
bound he was axing you about the beautiful crap of 
praties he sowed in the field by the brook afore he 
wint away, sir ? * 

" Mr. Beamish. * No, I rather think he did not 
mention that circumstance. It was as my physician 
he attended me.' 

"Paddy. *0h, I daar say, sir. Tom's a clever 
chap, and a greiat physicianer. He 'd pick up any- 
thing, sir, from tare and tret to trigonometry ; and 
as for Latin and Greek, he 'd bother the bishop at 
them before he was bigger than a huckster's pint. 
Betty, darling, dust the ould chair there for the 
jintleman. Oh, she '11 never come. Sit down, sir, 
if you playse. And so Tom is grown elever and 
lusty?' 

" Mr. Beamish. * Why, he really looks the pic- 
ture of rude health.' 

"Paddy. *Rude! — rude, did you say, sir? He 
was rared clahe and daycent, and ■ ■ ' 
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** Mr. Beamish. * Oh, really, Mr. Fljnn, you 
mistake my meaning. I merely wished to say that 
he was in excellent health.' 

" Paddy. * Ay, ay, it 's quite sartin that he '11 fall 
into flesh ; he takes afther his mother, sir. (Aside.) 
Arrah blur-an-ouns, Betty, come out of that glory- 
hole : your ould face is clane enough. One would 
think that you 'd never have done scrubbing it. 
(To Mr. Beamish.) Sit down, sir, sit down, if you 
playse.' 

Mb. Beamish. * Excuse me ; I had rather not 
at present ; for I have some calls to make, and my 
time is somewhat limited. I shall be delighted to 
tell you some pleasing news about your son, if you 
will do me the favour of dining with me to-day.* 

" Paddy. * Oh, Mri Baymish, is it in airnest you 
are, or making fun of me ? ' 

"Mb. Beamish. * By no means, my dear sir; 
I shall be delighted if you dine with me, and 
I shall have the pleasure of introducing you to 
Mrs. Beamish.' 

" Paddy. * In troth, sir, to be plain wid you, I 'd 
rather dine at home.' 

"Mb. Beamish. *0h, come, come, Mr. Flynn, 
you must make yourself at home with me. Upon 
my honour you shall— indeed, you must dine with 
me to-day.' 

" Paddy. * And what time do you dine; sir ? ' 
Mb. Beamish. ' At b\x o'clock.' 
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" Paddy. * Oh, murder I I 'd never be able to 
bowld out till six. I couldn't go, sir. I never get 
mj dinner later than two o^clock. Sure, sir, a man 
ought to have a couple of tumblers of punch and his 
taj under his waistcoat at six. Does Tom keep 
such bad hours? -^though I daar say he does. 
When he was at home he was just as outlandish, 
for he wouldn't be done his breakfast till he *d be 
near going to bed, though he used to begin it when 
he 'd get up, and he made but the one male in the 
day, but it lasted from morning till night/ 

** Mb. Bsamish. * But about dinner to-day, Mr. 
Flynn? I really will take my excuse. You misl 
dine with us at six.' 

Pa2>dt. < Anrah, Betfy, jewd, d'ye hear all this f* 

** Bxirrt. * You can't refuse the jintleman's poUte- 
ness, Pat. (Aside in a whisper.) Go, Faddy, mavour* 
neen ; it may sarve Tom.' 

" Faddy. • Faith, and may be so. Well, air, as 
you won't be put off, I '11 go dine with ycm at six.' 

" Mr. Beamish. * Agreed, then, Mr. Flynn. At 
six, remember, we riiall expect you. Good-by I ' 

" And here Mr. Beamish made his bow and with- 
drew. As the subsequent part, however, of my nar- 
ration cannot be well given in the third person, I 
must leave it to Mr. Flynn himself to describe Ae 
memorable events of the evening. His own aoeount 
of the dining-out part of tiie cfidr was after the fol« 
lowing fftshion. 
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Whin Misthur Baymish left the shop, by gor, 
I mnt and brushed up my duds, and polished my 
pumps, and brightened my buckles, and thin, when 
at last I put them on, didn't I look clane and dacent 
'YouVe looking youii^ again, Paddy dear,' says 
Betty, wid a tear in her eye as big as a gooseberry. 
But when two o'clock came, I felt something inside 
of me crying * cupboard.* At three, I felt morthal 
hongiy. At four, I couldn't stand it out much 
longer ; but at five, I thought the bowels would fall 
out of me. Howsomdever, says I to myself, * Paddy 
Flyan, avich, you must bear it all, for the sake of 
your sou Tom and his mother ;* so I passed over the 
mighty ioeonTaynience as well as I could, although 
I thought it was a week long, till Betty tould me 
that it was a quarter to six. Thin I jumped up off 
the chest* and says I to myself, ' Paddy Flynn, it *s 
time for you to be off, for you hare a good mile of 
ground to walk to the Parade.' Well, then, I took 
my cane in my fist, and rowled up my bran new 
pair of gloves in the other for fear of dirtying 
tham, and I sauntered along quite leisurely, that 
I mightn't get into a sweat, until I came to 
the Parade. * Now, Paddy,' says I, ' you 're 
just going for to make your first step into high life.; 
the Lord send you safe over the throuble,' says I, 
looking about for Mr. Baymish's doore. I had the 
Bnmber of the. house reckoned on my fingers, so I 
couldn't be mistaken. At last I made it out, and 
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the divil a finer house I ever laid my two morthal 
eyes upon than that same, wid its beautiful clane 
steps, that you could take your tay ofiF, and its 
iligant hall-doore, big enough for an archbishop, 
and the fall of your fist of a brass rapper upon it, 
not to say nothing at all of a purty little plate that 
was on it, with a beautiful printed b, and an e, and 
an A, agu8 an h,' says I, * and that makes Beam, all 
the world over ; and thin an i, and an s, agus an 
H — ^right,' says I, * agus a Beam, agus an ish,— 
Beamish, to be sure,* Whack wint the rapper in a 
minute, wid a single pelt that would astonish a 
twintypenny nail, if it only got it fair on the head. 
The doore flew open before you could bless yourself. i 
'D'ye mayne to knock down the house, Misther 
Impudence?' said a mighty fine-looking giutleman, 
wid a green coat and red breeches, popping out his , 
powdered pate, and putting his fat chops close up to 
my face. * No sir, I don't,* says I, quite politely. 
• I wouldn't hurt a hair of its head, honey, nor a dog 
belonging to it.' — * Thin what do you want?/ says he ' 
to myself, quite snappishly intirely. 'I want 
Mr. Baymish,' says I, just as indepindantly. ' You 
can't see him,' says Saucepan^ slapping the doar 
in my face. *Blur an* turf!' says I, 'and 
may be so. Isn't this purty tratement I 'm suffer- 
ing for yoM, Tom, avich ? ' Well, I scratched my 
head, and waited a bit, and rapped again for 
Tom's sake. The same nice man opened it in 
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a jiffy. * You 're a smart chap, I don't think,' 
says I, winking at him good-humoaredly ; and id 
spite of his angry looks, I made howld just to step 
past him into the hall. ' I believe this is the house,' 
says I, ' and this is the right side of the doore. — 
• D*ye think so?* says he. You'd hetther get out 
again, thin, as quick as you came in,' says he. — 'Not 
immaydiately,' says I ; and then I ris my voice like 
a counsellor's, and says I, * I 'm come to dine wid 
Mr. and Mrs. Baymish at six, and, begging your 
pardon, sir, I think this is a mighty quare welcome.' 
— * What 's your name ?' says he. — * Pat Flynn,' says 
I. — * Beg your pardon, sir,' says he. — 'No offince,* 
says I, as I thought he looked frightened. — * Walk 
this way,' says he, bowing and scraping towards the 
stairs like a Frenchman at a fiddle. ' Will you show 
me your hat, sir ?' says he. — * And welcome,' sir,' says 
I : * it was made by my own cousin jarmin, Pat 
Beaghan, of Patrick Street, and cost but twelve and 
sixpence; rale bayver, your sowl, and as honest a 
man as ever you dealt with — indeed, he is a mighty 
dacent man.' — * Oh, sir, I beg your honour's pardon,' 
says he, tittering wid the laughing ; * you mistake 
me, sir, intirely,' says he : * playse to give me your 
hat.' — • For what ? Would you have me go home in 
the night air to Betty without a hat ?' says I. — * 
no, sir, you don't understand me,' says he ; ' I 
merely want to put by your hat for you till you are 
going home.' — * The divil trust youre rogue's face !' 
4 L 
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8ayB I, ' how mighty polite you are. Oan't I take 
oare of it myself?* — * Oh, sir/ says he, throstiiig his 
hand out for it, ' eyery gintleman that dines here 
layves his hat wid me.' — * Then if I must, I must,' 
luiys I ; ' there it 's for you, and my blessing yrid it ; 
but by the holy poker, if you don*t put it by in a 
clane place, I '11 give you the lingth and breadth of 
ibis,' says I, shaking my cane, which was whipped out 
of my hand by another powdered gintleman; and 
before I could say trapstiek, it was in safe keeping. 

* Take care of it for you, sir,* says he, grinning at 
me. * Thank'ee, sir,' says I, grinning back at him. 

* Your gloves, sir,' says the black foot-boy. ' O 
Lord ! ' says I, ' has your mother many more of you, 
Snowball? Can't I put my own gloves in my own 
pocket, you baste?' says I. — no, sir,' says the 
nAygur, 'dat's not de way in dis house, massa.' 
Well, I gave him my gloves, and the first chap — ^he 
that opened the doore and looked like a drum-miyor 
•—beckoned me after him up the stairs, wid a sham- 
rogue carpet on them as green as nature's own 
petticoat of a May-day morning, and as soft as the 
daisies, and so delicate and iligant that you wouldn't 
bear a robin's foot if he hopped on it, much less the 
sound of your own. Up thin I climbed for high life 
and for Tom*s sake, and whin I got to the top step, 
I pulled up the waist-band of my breeches .to give 
myself ayse, for I was desperately out of breath. 
The dirty blackguard in the red breeches afore m^ 
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never minded me at all, but flung open a shining 
mahogany doore, and shouted out as loud as a tinker 
at a fair, * Mr, Flynn ! ' says he.—* Here I am, sir,* 
says I, quite angry ; * and what the divil do you want 
wid me in such a hurry ?' But he never minded me 
a pin's point, only stepped into the room another 
step or two, and roared out as if there was an evil 
sperrit in his stomach, * Mr. Flynn ! * Och, then, 
sweet bad luck to your assurance,' says I ; * is it for 
this that yees made me lave my cane below stairs, for 
fear I 'd make you know your distance, you set of 
spalpeens ? ' says I, looking about me to try was there 
any more of them at my heels. But the fellow 
was only laughing at me in his cheek, when out 
walked Mr. Baymish himself. * Mr. Flynn, you 're 
welcome, sir,' says he. — -* Thank'ee, sir,' says I. — • 

• I hope there 's nothing the matter with you, sir ? ' 
says he. — * Nothing particklar, sir,' says I, * barring 
the liberty that gintleman in the red breeches is 
taking wid my name;' — * Pooh, pooh, Mr. Flynn,* 
says he, * we must only laugh at those trifles,' says 
he, taking me under the arm and gintly shoving me 
in before a whole lot of beautiful ladies, who sat 
tittering and laughing, and stuffing "their little 
muslin aprons and redicules into their mouths the. 
moment they put their eyes upon poor Paddy Flynn. 

* Your sarvint, ginteels,' says I in rale quality form, 
bowing down to the ground. * My dear,' says Mr. 
Paymish to the misthress, who stood up, Qo4 blesi 
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her purty face ! to meet us, * this is Mr. Thomas 
Fljnii's worthy father, and my very particular 
friend ; allow me to introduce him to you, and to all 
of you, ladies and gentlemen,* says he, taking me 
by the hand and bowing with me. Well, d'ye see, 
they all rose like a congregation to get the priest's 
blessing after mass, and kept bowing at me till thej 
nearly bothered me. So says I in return, *God 
save all here, barring the cat,' not forgetting my 
manners. But the quality said nothing but nodded 
at me, which I thought was anything but ginteel 
or daycent. 'Well,* says I to myself, *the poor 
crathers may be rich and proud, but good manners 
is another thing; and I don't think they are so 
much to be blamed, seeing that they never took 
lessons from Pat Flynn, taycher of dancing, good 
manners, and all other kinds of music' 

Mr. Beamish at last made me sit down, and I thin 
began to admire at the beautiful picthurs, and the 
mighty big looking-glasses, and the varnished tables, 
that you could see your phiz-mahogany in, and the 
foreign tay-pots full of flowers, and the carpets that 
you 'd sink up to your hamstrings in, and oh, the 
darlings — ^the ladies ! But the sorra sign of dinner 
myself saw, although I thought all as qne fts if the 
French and English were fighting in ray bowels, 
md the downright famishing hunger. * Oh, Tom, 
Tom, avich machree,* says I, giving them a squeeze 

ior every twist they gave myself, ♦ isn't this cruejl 

* i 
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tratement intirely ? I 'm sufifering for your sake,' 
But there was no use in complaining, so I turned 
up my phiz-mahogany to look at the heautiful 
window-curtains, and there were two beautiful 
goolden sarpints over them peeping out at us, and 
ready to pounce down on us, when all of a sudden 
in pops my gintleman in the red breeches, and roars 
out to my great joy, * Dinner 's on the table/ Thin 
it was that they took a start out of Paddy Flynn, 
for on looking about, the divil a sign of a wall was 
there but what was whipped away by enchantment, and 
there stood the dinner on the bran new table-cloth, 
as white and as beautiful as a corpse at a wake. All 
the ladies and gintlemen stood up, and of coorse so 
did myself. *Mr. Flynn,' says Mr. Beamish. — 
*Sir?' says I. — * Will you take Mrs. Beamish's 
hand ? ' says he. — * For what, sir ? ' says I ; ' what call 
have I to Mrs. Beamish's hand ? It 's yourself that's 
her husband has the best right to it, sir,' says I.-— • 

* Oh, do, Mr. Flynn, be good enough to take Mrs. 
Beamish's hand; we are only going to dinner, and 
it is merely to lead her to her chair,' says he.— 

* Indeed, faith, sir,' says I, * if it wasn't to oblige, 
your honour, it would be contrary to my religion to 
do the likes wid any man's wife while Betty 's alive 
and kicking.' — But they all fell a-laughiug at me, 
while I took Mrs. Beamish's hand an' led her to her 
sate. When everybody had taken their places, Mr. 
Beamish said to me, *Mr. Flynn, will you sit next 
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me?' says he. — *Thank'ee, sur,* says I, quite glad to 
be axed ; for I was afeard of my life to sit among the 
young divils in the petticoats, that were all tittering 
and bursting their sides at me. — * Let me give you 
some soup/ says he. — * Broth, if you plase,* says I, 
winking at him. — * Well, no matter, Mr. Flynn,* 
says he, smiling at myself, and he helped me to two 
big spoonfuls of the tureen that was afore him. The 
first sup I tuck scalded my mouth until I thought 
my two eyes would leap out of my head ; so I blew 
into the remainder, and thin made it lave that. 
Whin Mr. Beamish saw that my hollow plate was 
empty, 'Mra. Beamish is looking at you, Mr. Flynn,' 
says he. — * For what, sir ? ' says I. — * She 's looking 
at you,* says he, laying his hand on a decanter. — 
• She 's welcome, sir,' says I ; * but, blur an' ouns, 
I hope I 'm all right,' looking at myself all over to 
see if my buttons were fast. — ' Oh, she only wants 
you to pledge her. Tim,' says he, • help the wine.' 
' — * Thank you and her a thousand times, sir,' says 
I ; but the stingy fellow in the red breeches only 
helped us each to a thimbleful. — * Blur and ouns,' 
says I to myself, *the masther, I suppose, orders 
Y^r to be helped, as he likes her,* So I was 
determined to watch my opportunity; and when 
I thought no one was looking, I nodded to the 
misthress, and pointed to a decanter that stood near 
her, and lifted my glass at the same time, which 
she understood, for the women always understand 
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you^ BXid Bhe smiled and nodded to me in return. 
But she ma so much afeard of him, that the divil 
a toothful she put into it, in spite of all my nods 
and ^inks, and shrugging my showlders, and point- 
ing to my full glass, that I could throw at her. 

* Tundher and turf/ says I to myself, ' hasn*t he her 
under great controwl?' and I thought of Bomehody 
who used to clap her wings and crow at home.^ 
•What fish do you choose, Mr. Flynn?' says his 
honour.^' I never take none but on Fridays, and 
then hekaise I can't help it, sir,* says I. — * You *11 
find that turbot delicious, sir/ says Mrs. Beamish.—^ 

* I prefer mate, ma*am/ says I. — * Well, look round 
the table, Mr. Flynn, and say what you will have/ 
says Mr. Beamish. — ' Some of that pork, sir, foment 
that gintleman in the specs,' says I.—* It 's ham* 
sir,* says ould Goggles, quite snappish. — *Ham*s 
pork, Mr. For^-sight,* says I ; and the whole com* 
pany roared out laughing ; and, as I didn't like them 
to hare all the laugh to themselves, I laughed 
louder and longer than any of them.—* You *re quite 
right,' says he, making the best of what he didn't 
bargain for, and sending me a plate full well bowl* 
stered on cabbage ; and, faith, I stuck into it like a 
hungry hawk.— * Mr. Flynn,* says his honour. — 

* Sir,' says I, laying down my knife and fork quite 
ginteelly on my plate, and looking him full in the 
face.—.* I hope you are helped to your liking,' says 
he.— 'Mighty well, I thank you;'— but the divil i 
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plate I had, for the thief in the red breeches had 
whipped it nway while I was talking to his masther.— 
' Oh, murtiher, murther/ eajs I to myself, * isn*t this 
party thratement I am suffering, and all for your 
sake, Tom, avich !' But before I could say another 
word, the ugly black-faced fellow popped down afore 
me a dish of chopped nettles ; so, seeing I could do 
no better, I began bowlting them, when he runs back 
and whipped it again from afore me, and said, * The 
missus wants some spinnich,' says he. — * Oh, Tom, 
Topi,* says I again, 'isn't this too bad?' Well, 
they gave me something else, which was so hot 
with red pepper that I couldn't eat three bits 
of it, and afther that a bit of sweet starch, 
80 that I was as hungry as whin I sat down. 
It would vex a saint out of heaven all the 
while to see the fellows in the red breeches whip- 
ping and snapping everything, while my guts were 
pinching me with hunger and vexation. * Oh, ye 
blackguards ! ' says I in my teeth, ' you murdering 
villains, if I had ye at home under my tobacky 
press, wouldn't I make you remember Paddy 
Flynn ! ' But there was no use in talking, for up 
they came as impudent as ever, and put before 
every lady and gintleman, including myself, a glass 
bowl of cowld water. Not knovring what the divil 
to do with such cowld comfort, I was looking about 
for the first move, when Mr. Beamish said to me, 
• Mr. Flynn,' says he, * make use of that water ; 
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we '11 have the claret immediately.' — * Yes, sir,' says 
I, thiaking of Tom ; so I took up the bowl betwane 
my two hands, and threw myself back in the chair 
with my mouth wide open, and gulped the water 
down in one big swallow, till I thought there was 
two feet of it in my stomach, and I felt myself as 
full as the tick of a bed, although there was not the 
bigness of an egg in my body afore. But oh — och 
mavourneen! the cold wather began to give me 
such an— oh — oh — och ! — it almost gives me the 
colic now to think of it— such a rumbling, an* 
grumbling, an' tumbling, an' shivering, an' quaking, 
an' shaking, that heartily as Mr. Beamish an' the 
ladies laughed at me, the divil a wrinkle was on my 
face or my stomach in two minutes. ' Nahana-man- 
dhoul,' ssLys I to the masther in a pig's whisper, 

* I 'm fairly flummaxed and done over/ — * Oh, I 
hope you're not unwell, Mr. Flynn,' says Mrs, 
Beamish, wid the soft sweet voice of an angel.— 

* O no, avourneen machree,' says T, * but something 
mighty quare 's the matter wid me. Mr. Beamish, 
jewel, I 'm in a morthal hurry intirely ; you must 
excuse me, forf can't stay. Oh, Tom, Tom,' says 
I, * what cruel usage I 'm suffering for your sake I ' 
— *Mr. Flynn,' says his honour, whispering some- 
thing behind his hand to me — * O no, avourneen,' 
says I, slinking out of the room, and squeezing my 
bowels as if I hadn't a moment to live. I . don't 
know how I got down the stairs, but when I did, a 
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fellow at the foot sajs to me, * Your hat, sir/ giting 
it a nate touch wid his sleeve.—* Thank you for my 
own/ says I, taking it from him. — * Hope you won't 
forget me, sir ; always get a tinpenny or two,* says 
the spalpeen. — " Oh, murther,' says I, drawing forth 
a tinpenny piece like a tooth from my hreeches* 
pocket, * what I suffer for your sake, Tom, honey 1 * 
— * Your gloves, sir,' says another gintleman, •nicely 
aired ; hope you won't forget me, sir.'—' Oh, Tom, 
Tom ! ' says I, pulling out another tinpenny.— -'Your 
cane, sir,' says Snowball, who robbed me of the dish 
of spinnich ; ' took great care of it ; hope you won't 
forget me, sir.' — 'Indeed and I won't,' says I> 
laying it across his showlders an' his shins, until I 
astonished his wake intellect so much that hd 
screeched with the pain ; ' forget ye, indeed, faith ! 
I'll never forget ye« ye set of thieving, whipping, 
snapping villains ! Let me out ! ' says I, roaring 
out like a lion, for I felt my stick in my fist ; — so 
they bowed and scraped, and kept their distance till 
I got into the street. So as soon as I heard them 
shut the door, I said to myself, ' The divil bum yoU| 
Paddy FJyun,' says I, *if ever you give two tin- 
pennies again for a mouthful of chopped nettles an' 
a bellyful of cowld wather.' " 
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T the distance of several miles from the scene 



which in a former legend we described, there 
is a winding passage through the hills, which leads 
to a very narrow and precipitous defile, called 
Glenshee, or Glensheich, — ^that is to say, the Valley 
of Spirits. The glen itself is formed by the bases of 
the mountains, which fall, many of them, in a sharp 
declivity, for several hundred feet, and is in its 
gorge filled with the waters of a small dark lake, 
over which no ray of sunshine has ever been known 
to shed a character of gladness. Along its farther 
margin there occur here and there nooks or corners 
of table-land. Narrow they are, and always of a 
grotesque formation; for the hills are peculiarly 
wild and sterile in their character, inasmuch as a 
shelving mass of dSbris is the only surface which 
many of them present, while others are composed 
entirely of broken and rugged rocks. Yet, although 
narrow, there was a time when one, and not the 
broadest, of these table-lands sustained a hearth 
round which a poor but honest family were wont to 
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assemble. The hut which contained that hearth was, 
indeed, of the very humblest order. It lay beneath 
the shelter of the precipice; and save that its 
wicker chimney emitted at all seasons a delicate 
wreath of smoke, something more than a careless 
glance would have been required to convince 
you that such a thing was there. Moreover, round 
it, or near at hand, were such traces of man's 
industry as such a spot might alone be expected to 
exhibit. A patch of green was beside the cabin 
door, which, from the strong contrast it presented 
to the brown and stunted herbage near, you were at 
no loss to determine must be a potato field. A 
couple of goats, too, were tethered beside the 
threshold ; while a few fowls, less than half do- 
mesticated, scraped a scanty subsistence for them- 
selves from among the roots of the heather. But in 
other respects sign there was none that in this me- 
lancholy defile man had set up his rest; for the 
very roof of the cottage waved with long rank grass, 
and the bluebell and wild thyme were abundantly 
intermixed with it. 

Wild as Glenshee is, however, and desolate, and 
lonely, there are not wanting features here and 
there which effectually redeem it from the hazard of 
being condemned as utterly repulsive. A clear 
mountain stream comes tumbling down the hill, 
making the ear glad with its everlasting music, and 
falls into the lake, not till it has threaded its way 
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for a long space amid overhanging rows of mountain 
ash and the delicate alder. Over its banks, too, the 
sward grows rich and sweet, as if the soil were fer- 
tilised by the course of the torrent ; while here and 
there the intervention of a rock gathers the waters 
into a heap, that they may spring ofif again in a tiny 
cataract of most pellucid beauty. But this is not 
all. The rivulet in question flows westward — a cir- 
cumstance not to be overlooked, as connected with 
the burden of our history ; for streams which take 
this course have a virtue peculiarly their own. When 
the shadows of the trees fall on them, or of the 
rocks, or even of the clouds above, they become 
scrolls in which the favoured among men "may 
read strange matters ; and many a time and oft 
has this particular rivulet shown to the eyes which 
studied them events that were to come. 

A good many years ago, the hut of which I have 
spoken was inhabited by old Robin Ure, the shep- 
herd of Glenshee, a thoughtful and somewhat 
contemplative man, who had arrived at one of the 
latter stages of human existence, through some 
enjoyment, and a good deal of suffering. Robin was 
one of those philosophers of nature's forming, who 
feel that perfect happiness is not to be expected 
upon earth, and who therefore school themselves to 
bear with patience, to look back with resignation, 
and forward in hope. Robin was also a religious 
man in his own peculiar way; for, though he 
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seldom went to church (from which, indeed, his oc- 
cupation cut him off), he carried his Bible with him 
to the hill-side, and read it gratefullj. And much 
need there was that Bobin should find both there, 
and in the world of imagination which his native poetry 
created, some solace for the trials which the world 
of busy men brought him. He had a kind, cheerful, 
and industrious partner, to be sure, who used her best 
endeavours to render his home happy \ but woe is 
me ! even the tenderness of a wife will not always 
suffice if it come alone. Out of the seven children, 
all of them daughters, whom God had given them, 
one only survived ; and she, albeit the very apple of 
their eyes, was to her parents a source of unremitting 
anxiety. She was a fragile and a delicate thing, 
tender and sensitive in her frame, which was but 
little adapted to struggle against the rude blasts of 
her native glen, and the privations to which at times 
she was subjected. Indeed, Mary — or, as the wild 
and poetic dialect of the glen has it, Mari — ^was a 
living instance of the caprice of nature, which plants 
flowers in a glacier, and scatters rills through a 
desert waste. Yet hers was not a mere physical 
debility, — ^that is to say, the feebleness of the frame 
had a deeper source than ordinary disease. The 
order of her destiny had entailed upon Mari a 
supernatural gift, which sapped the foundations of 
her life, and stripped her of eyery source of interest 
and employment belonging to her sex and to her 
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nature. She was bom to the inheritance of the second- 
sight, — that strange and most mysterious faculty 
which maj be traced nowhere except in the High- 
lands of Scotland ; and the consequence was, that 
from her very cradle she had been an object of awe, I 
had almost said of terror, even to those who loved her 
with the tenderest affection. Accordingly the poor 
child grew almost to woman's estate without having 
even an ordinary acquaintance with any beyond her 
own narrow &mily circle; and, as Kobin and his 
wife could not fail to fall in some degree under the 
shadow of their unhappy child's proscription, a 
stranger within the narrow vale of Glenshee — unless, 
indeed, it might be Murdoch, the shepherd of the 
opposite mountain, who sometimes came with a 
bonnet full of blackberries, or a lamb*s skin for 
Man's winter bed quilt — ^would have been almost as 
much an object of curiosity as Gulliver in Brobdig- 
nag, or the first ship to the South Sea Islanders. 
Yet, as matters stood within, the household of Glen- 
shee was by no means an unhappy one, when the 
spirit of the lonely maiden rested from the trouble of 
its waters ; for in the long nights of winter, when the 
wooden boards were drawn snugly over the window, 
and the logs of dried fir glowed and crackled on the 
hearth, the good wife turned her wheel cheerily, and 
Mari rested her chin upon her father's knee, and 
turned up to him the lustrous eyes which seemed to 
form quite the largest half of the pale face they 
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lighted, to listen to the wonders of wild poesy which 
he drew from a Gaelic volume of Ossian — ^the com- 
monest study of such among the Highlanders as 
study at all. When summer came again the wizard 
maiden loved well to carry to the mountain's hrow 
afar off the hroth or sowens which formed her father's 
simple meal, and to linger upon some bare peak 
which overhung the lake, till the sun went down in 
his glory, and the stars came forth in their gentle- 
ness. For it is one of the peculiarities of this strange 
malady, if malady it may be called, that the fit of in- 
spiration neither comes when the seer may desire its 
coming, nor admits of control or repression. There 
is, and there has been, divination everywhere. The 
Pythoness of old, the astrologer of the middle ages, 
the fortune-teller of our own times, all have, or pre* 
tend to have, intercourse with unseen powers, which 
they control ; but the second-sight is peculiar to the 
Scottish Highlanders, and a heavy burden it is upon 
those individuals on whom destiny may lay it. 

Mari was standing on the threshold of her fif- 
teenth year when my tale commences, though her 
weak frame and stinted proportions did not seem to 
claim, by several ' years, a period of life so far ad- 
vanced towards maturity. If the healthful breeze of 
the mountains had blown upon her cheek with the 
invigorating influence which so often attends upon 
it, she would probably have been a beautiful speci- 
men of her peculiar style of peasant loveliness'; for 
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her features were regular and, open, and, in the period 
of health which she occasionally enjoyed, wore an 
expression of touching sweetness which spoke to the 
heart. She had a beseeching light in her deep grey 
eyes, which gave you an impression that there was 
some fervent and unuttered desire within which this 
world could not grant ; and the melancholy languor 
of the other features, and the frequency with which 
her face was turned towards heaven, suggested the 
idea that her longing was to be at rest. 

One clear, blue, biting evening at the end of 
October, that beautiful Scottish season when the 
varied covering of tree and mountain is yet sta- 
tionary under the bright frosty atmosphere of winter, 
Murdoch, the shepherd, took his way up the margin 
of Lochshee, with his plaid drawn round him, and 
his bonnet pulled over his eyes, in testimony of the 
sharpness of the air. The breeze came keenly over 
the mountain-tops, and swept the atmosphere of 
every trace of cloud or haze, but without rippling 
the surface of the water, which lay, as usual, dark, 
clear, and motionless, as if under the spell of some 
viewless influence. The leaves of the mountain ash 
were falling with that sad sighing motion, which 
seems to say that they are grieving to resign their 
bright and brief existence; but the hardier wych 
elms yet retained their dark green foliage, and, 
though rare and straggling, they connected the bright 
blue sky and the delicate tint of the sunset with 
4 X 
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tto departing season to which they seemed to be- 
long. 

Murdoch took less heed of the beanty of the 
evening than we have done, for he was pushing 
briskly forward, and appeared to view with some 
oomplacency the unusual breadth of the column of 
smoke which rose from the cottage chimney, as if 
betokening the additional warmth of the blaze 
within. The shepherd had rounded the last turn 
of the rocky footpath, which led him by a long 
sweep from the opposite margin of the lake, and had 
put his foot upon the nearest of the stepping-stones 
which were to take him dry-shod over the broad 
part of the stream, as it flowed over the level ground, 
when his eye caught the flutter of a plaid, and he 
looked hastily up the river to discover the owner of 
it, not doubting that Elspeth's hour of milking had 
arrived, and that she had wrapped herself up to follow 
its duties out of doors. The plaid, however, as his 
quick eye soon perceived, was suspended from a 
tree, and its folds prevented him from tracing any 
figure to whom it might belong, or which might 
have sheltered behind it. The thought glanced 
across him that Man might have retreated to her 
favourite haunt, and he pushed his way through the 
brechans, with the intention of winning her home 
out of the chill autumn air to her mother^s w«rm 
hearth; but when he drew aside the pkid, which 
bung like a screen from some hazels, ke became like 
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one transfixed at the vision which met him. The 
poor child stood like one spell-stricken close bj the 
verge of the streamlet, with her small fleshless feet 
touching the water, her hands pressed convulsively 
over her breast, and her eyes fixed with a wild and 
rigid stare upon the surface of the stream, while the 
masses of long black hair, which waved by the action 
of the wind back from her unearthly and colourless 
features, gave her, even in the eyes that were 
familiar with her wildest moods, an expression of 
frenzied excitement. 

Murdoch hesitated for a moment, in doubt 
whether or not he could with safety arrest the 
young Pythoness in her mood of inspiration ; but 
apprehension for the afflicted creature's bodily health 
prevailed, and he advanced slowly, yet with a 
warning noise, to her side, and said softly, — 

" The bum side is ower chilly for you, Mari dear ; 
come with me to your mother's fire. See how the 
chimney smokes ; I warrant it is cozier by the nook 
this bitter even than standing there without plaid or 
brogues upon you. Come your ways, Mari." 

And he advimced nearer and nearer, with always 
a deeper tone of entreaty. The maiden stretched 
out her hand without looking.towards him, and drew 
her Mendly visitant closer to the water's edge. 

"Look you there, and see what your morning 
work will be. Yon are come to ask Robin Ure to 
hunt the fox on Craig Caillach — ay, ay ; but Heaven 
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sends me the power to keep him. And I would 
keep you too ; for you are one half o' my treasure of 
dust. There! — there! — Will you do as I have 
warned you, or will you dree the weird that mun 
surely come?" 

Murdoch looked eagerly into the water, but his 
gaze discovered nothing except a dark spot upon its 
surface, caused by the shadow from one of the sharp 
cliffs as it deepened in the increasing twilight. 

" Well, well, Mari dear," answered he at last, 
** there is nothing but the figure of the craig-^there 
is surely nothing to frighten you in a rock near 
which you have lived all your life. And if I do wile 
your father to the fox-hunt the morn, he kens all 
the wild places in the corri ower well to make it a 
dangerous chase to him." 

Mari made a mov^ent of impatience, and ex- 
claimed hastily, and; as it seemed, angrily,— 

**Ah! dull dark eyeballs — clogged with worldly 
wisdom — see you not that withered cluster of 
beechen leaves that floats upon the bum ? — there is 
blood in. its track, and it has lodged in the shadow 
of the Devil's Dyke. See ! — see ! — ^it shivers and 
trembles, and the water gurgles under it. Blood — 
blood and brains I — God be with us, Murdoch ! — 
one of ye will find his last chase on yon craig to- 
morrow. Come — come I " 

The unfortunate young prophetess, overcome by 
the terrible frenzy of her vision, staggered back- 
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wards, and fell into tbe arms of the terrified and 
compassionate shepherd. 

Murdoch's blood ran cold at the mysterious lan- 
guage of the excited creature before him. That he 
had sought the cottage of Glenshee for the express 
purpose of persuading Robert to join in the sport to 
which she had alluded was true ; but it was equally 
certain that no living thing had as yet been apprised 
of that intention, and the information of Mari must 
have been conveyed by a channel such as Murdoch 
was far too genuine a Highlander to contemplate 
without a shudder. He carried his unconscious 
burden to her home, and committed her to the 
mournful and anxious attendance of Elspeth, who 
found a ready solution to the riddle of Murdoch's 
scared and solemn looks in the situation of the poor 
little sufferer, whom he loved, as she well knew, 
like a sister, and whom he had but seldom before 
seen in the paroxysms of her disease. Robin was 
from home far over the mountain, and, although the 
good wife was in hourly expectation of his return, 
yet Murdoch was not to be prevailed upon to wait 
for him, but avowed his intention of returning 
straight to his home, as the business which brou^t 
hira to the glen was not of so pressing a nature as 
to demand his longer sojourn. He satisfied himself, 
accordingly, that the hour of Robin's return from a 
toilsome trudge over the hill would place his acci- 
dental attendance on the fox-chase out of the ques- 
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tion ; and having so secured the safety of the old 
man from the perils which threatened him, he 
availed himself of the good wife's proffered repast of 
cheese and bannocks, and once more retraced his 
steps down the side of the lake, forbearing, from 
motives which may be traced to the sensitiveness of 
the superstitious, to lighten the load that weighed 
him down with its mystery by imparting any portion 
of it to the maternal heart of Elspeth. 

A fox<chase over the giant hills, clii&, and craigs 
of the Highlands is, no doubt, a species of amuse- 
ment that may prove somewhat startling to the ear 
of a southern sportsman ; but when the hunt is de- 
scribed as performed on foot, and for the sole pur- 
pose of exterminating the creature, which the sheep 
farmer finds so inimical to the interests of his fold, 
the practicability of the exploit may be admitted, 
though the perils attending it continue as before ; for 
they who have had an opportunity of seeing the stout 
and fearless agility with which the young Highlander 
springs from crag to crag after his prey, or follows the 
hounds down the shelving sides of scaur and corri, 
will confess that the chamois is won through scarcely 
superior hazard. Accordingly, Marias prediction of 
danger to the hunters on that rugged and most dan- 
gerous promontory of the mountain called the Devil's 
Dyke was by uo means chimerical, as Murdoch, with 
all his strength of limb and nerve, acknowledged; and 
he waited in considerable anxiety the reports of the 
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chase throughout the early part of the morning that 
followed its occurrence. It was not long that his 
suspense continued ; for before noontide a gillj from 
the other side of the hill came over to tell him that 
Angus Bane had slid from the uppermost pinnacle 
of the craig, and dashed his head to atoms among the 
rocks at the foot of the corri called the Devil's Stair, 
and to bid Murdoch come over to his funeral on the 
day following. 

A thoughtful and an awe-stricken man was Murdoch 
that evening, as he once more took his solitary way 
over the path that led him to Glenshee. His blood 
curdled in his veins as he considered the verification 
of Mari s prophecy, with the natural timidity which, 
even among the most steady believers in the super- 
natural, fails not to assail them on any immediate 
experience of its effects. He longed to be himself 
the first to communicate to the girl the fulfilment of 
her wild prediction, partly because he wished to judge 
of her faith in her own powers by her manner of re- 
ceiving it, and partly because he was apprehensive 
of evil consequences, should she hear of the accident 
from a less heedful informant. His heart beat 
quickly as he passed the scene of his last night's 
adventure, and he asked himself if it were possible 
that a frame so feeble could struggle long with such 
fierce emotions as he had witnessed there ; and, as 
the question arose, he involuntarily quickened his 
pace, as if in anxiety to learn the well-being of the 
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uttfortanate Mari. The shadows had deepened as he 
sped along, and before Murdoch had crossed the 
burn its surface was dimmed by the descending 
night ; but a bright spark glowed from the cottage 
window, and the wayfarer strode forward enlivened, 
and almost reassured, by the picture his fancy pre- 
sented of the snug group, and the warm welcome 
which awaited^ him. His visions, however, were 
interrupted ; for before he crossed the threshold he 
saw the door open, and a figure closely muffled, 
which he, nevertheless, recognised to be Mari, 
stepped out into the darkness. He drew aside for an 
instant to watch her motions, half afraid to cross the 
young prophetess for the second time by his pre- 
sence, and yet determined, if possible, to prevent so 
dismal a triumph of her disease as that to which he 
had been witness on the previous night. Efe was 
concealed under the hazel bushes as she passed, but 
her garments touched him, and from within the folds 
of her plaid he heard a loud sob and a plaining sound, 
that convinced him she was weeping bitterly, and 
there was something in the natural and familiar 
evidence of such suffering whict transformed the 
afflicted being before him from an object of dread 
and horror to one of sympathy and compassion. 

" Is it you, Mari dear?" said he in a gentle voice, 
and walking up to her from behind. "What's 
takin* you out at this time o* night, an' the sky sae 
dark, an' [the wind sae snell as it is e'en now ? 
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Barely the beasts are a* closed in bj this time ; an* 
jour mother could ha*e nae bit errand to tak' ye 
doon the loch side after gloaming. Come your ways 
hame again, dearie, and leave that silly moon to look 
frae behind the clouds at her ain whit^ face in the 
water, an' ye shall see her some other night, when 
there is nae wind to drive the black curtain ower, 
an* to cut ye through as this does.'* 

The girl turned round to him at once, and 
answered in a plaintive and sorrowful tone as she 
withdrew the screen from her face. 

*• Is it you, Murdoch ? I am thankful to God for 
sending you to me. I would have had a cold walk 
over Ben Shoe if you had not come." 

** Ben Shee ! " repeated the shepherd. " Was it 
over Ben Shee that ye were bound, Mari, and in 
search o' me ? What can I do for you ? Tell me 
that. I 'se do it, whatever it may be," and he drew 
her towards hirp, and wrapped the sheltering plaid 
closer round her shivering frame, while she con- 
tinued to weep piteously, and clung to his strong 
arm, as if in entreaty. 

** Promise me one thing, Murdoch of Ben Shee — 
promise me," said she in a paroxysm of anxiety — 
''promise, as ye would on a dying bed, one thing 
that I shall ask you ; for, if you refuse, it will bnng 
me to the grave. Old Robin Ure, my father, the 
kindest of fathers, and the wisest and the best, he 
that would not breojs one of the least of the com- 
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mands of God, nor teach others to disregard them, 
has refused me, and the sin shall he upon his head, 
and the suffering upon mine. Promise me that you 
will he less headstrong, Murdoch, and that you will 
add your words to mine, that we may move the old 
man from his purpose ; promise that you will not 
attend the funeral of Angus Bane." 

Murdoch gave the excited creature the promise 
she desired, and then stood silent for a few moments, 
surprised and hewildered. 

" Oh, Murdoch ! Murdoch ! " said Mari in a voice 
of utter despair, what shall we do to keep my 
father at home ? Bememher my words last night, 
and then ask if any childish whim is on my spirit 
now. You, Murdoch, you can testify to the truth of 
mine observance. You can say whether phantasies 
struggle with truth within my brain till it be crazed. 
Oh, Murdoch ! Murdoch ! tell you the old man, that 
if he go to the burial, he will never return. Tell 
him that he will leave his child an orphan, and his 
wife a widow, and that his own old bones shall 
whiten where never a voice will wail his coronach, 
nor kindly hand be nigh to close his eyelids, or to 
streak his corpse; that no lyke wake will be held 
over him, nor grass grow green upon his heart. Oh, 
Murdoch ! Murdoch 1 is it not an awful thing to die 
unblessed, and by our own wilful agency ? to sleep 
with unhallowed things, and to leave those we love 
best without a prayer for them or ourselves ? ** 
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The poor girl stopped her gasping address, and 
her whole form seemed to heave with agitation. 
Murdoch soothed her for a while with promises of 
his uttermost endeavours to move the resolution of 
her father, and she grew calmer under the hopes of 
success with which he strove to reassure her. 

** An' what for should we no follow poor old Angus 
to his lang hame, Mari ?'* asked he at last. ** Angus 
was one of your father's oldest friends on all 
Ben Shee ; an' he must hae a gude reason for 't 
before he agree to stay at hame, an' let others mourn 
for him. Tell me, Mari dear, what je are afraid for." 

Mari flung the plaid far back from her face and 
head, and turned her forehead up to the white 
moonshine, till Murdoch could see that the beam 
itself Was not more wan and deathlike. Her 
features were all at work with the spell of her 
malady ; she waved her arms for him to follow, and 
then flitted past him to a small ridge, or knoll, on 
the margin of her favourite stream. When she had 
gained the summit, she stood with her back towards 
the waters, her face turned fully up to the sky, and 
her arms stretched out over the valley at her feet, the 
impersonation of an inspired priestess. 

" See, see, they are coming," said she in an eager 
and concentrated tone, and with her eyes fastened 
upon some object in the valley, which Murdoch 
fancied the dim night alone prevented him from 
tracing : " they are coming slowly — slowly — a bonny 
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burial, an* six mourners at the bier: ibey are 
coming o'er the moor o' Chrom Dhu, and their black 
shadows are following them like spirits. Stand aside, 
Murdoch ; they will pass even now, and we may count 
the bearers, and see if Robin Ure be among them." 

Murdoch stared wistfully at the spell-bound 
creature before him, and, as he scanned the deathly 
features and gleaming eyes, his heart swelled with a 
compassionate longing to arrest, even in its progress, 
the destroying influence that was upon her. He 
felt that it could be no visible shadow on which her 
gaze was fixed with such a fearful intensity, for the 
moor of Chrom Dhu was far away over the other side 
of the mountain. He took both her cold hands, and, 
chafing them gently with his own, spoke kindly to 
her in words of comfort and remonstrance. 

" Yon 's no Chrom Dhu, Mari dear ; it *8 your ain 
bonnie Glenshee, an* there's nae living shadows 
moving on it ; it is but the waving of your ain black 
firs you are lookrng at, and the clouds that are scud- 
ding so rairkily ower the moor. Let us go, Mari ; 
ye will catch your very death in this dreary night.** 

"Trees and clouds!" said the maiden with a 
terrible laugh : ** do they buiy each other, and walk 
in such goodly ranks as these do? Kneel down, 
poor clay, and you shall see." 

Murdoch almost unconsciously obeyed her, . and 
she stood hanging over him, so as to bring their 
figures into the closest possible contact; then, 
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placing one hand upon her side, she made him look 
through the angle formed hj her elbow, and speak 
not till his gaze was done. The prohibition was 
unnecessary. Murdoch drew his breath between his 
closed teeth, the blood stood still in his veins, his 
flesh moved, and his brain sickened with horror. 

A funeral procession, in solemn and regular 
array, moved steadily along within a few paces of the 
spot where he stood. The pall, the bier, the coffin, 
and the mourning habiliments, all were as distinct 
and palpable as the commonest occurrences of life, 
and they gradually approached nearer and nearer 
with their slow and measured movement, and their 
noiseless tread, till the gazer felt his eye-strings crack 
as he measured the diminishing distance. On they 
came — dark, dismal, and solemn — nearer, nearer, and 
nearer, — on they came with a tread which was the 
inore horrible because it gave back no sound. Mur- 
doch felt the atmosphere of a crowd; felt their 
garments stir the air as they passed him ; felt the 
burial pall flap beside his very cheek, and his soul 
shuddered with horror. The faces of friends and 
kinsmen were among that company of wraiths, and 
Murdoch felt the arm of Mari grasp his neck with a 
convulsive clutch as the last stragglers passed the 
spot. Another and another lingered ; one more,— 
it was Eobin Ure. A white mist fell upon the 
vision of Murdoch, and, with a scream of agony, he 
fell senseless upon the heather. 
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When Murdoch awoke from his trance he was 
alone. Mari had disappeared, the sky was pure 
and cloudless, and the full moon shed light and 
gladness over the valley. The shepherd arose, 
with a heayy sickness at his heart, and a hewilder- 
ment in his brain, that rendered his memozy dim. 
He was gradually conscious of some deadly peril 
that hung over his old and valued friend — a peril 
which he had promised all his efforts to avert, and 
which rendered his presence in the cottage an 
immediate necessity. 

The next moment he had turned his back upon 
the shealing, and was wending his way with en- 
feebled steps towards his home. I have seen the 
future," was his reflection, " and is mine a hand to 
change the decrees of Providence ?" Human com- 
panionship at that moment would have shaken again 
the scarcely-established intellect, and he walked 
homeward. Sleep was not destined to visit the eyes 
of Murdoch during that, nor many succeeding nights 
of his existence, and the whole of the next day he 
walked about like one in a dream, with the horrible 
spell of his memory clinging to him like a fiend, and 
making the very sunshine black with its presence. 

A dreadful mystery was before him : he knew not 
what evil it portended ; but to look upon the simili- 
tude of the living, he well knew, was to number 
them shortly with the dead, and he felt, as it were', 
instinctively that he had seen Robin for the last 
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time. A feverish desire was upon him to make one 
in that company of wraiths ; and, despite his solemn 
vow to Mari, the temptation rose strong and vivid to 
follow in the train of Angus's funeral, and witness, 
even at the cost of participating in, the danger that 
threatened it. 

The hurial would take place at earlj morning; 
and, as the churchyard lay far away, it was necessary 
that he should set out overnight, that he might join 
the procession in its march. He was resolved to go. 
The clouds of the previous night had fulfilled their 
omen, for a heavy fall of snow continued throughout 
the day, and, by the hour of starting, had rendered 
the mountain -path neither pleasant nor safe to 
traverse ; but Murdoch was determined to share the 
peril of which he alone had received the warning, 
and hy midnight he was prepared to start. The 
storm still raged, and the wind drifted the snow 
about in wreaths, till the density of the atmosphere 
became appalling ; yet the spell-stricken shepherd 
did not waver in his purpose. He folded his plaid 
about him, and quenched his solitaiy fire, and was 
about to extinguish the lamp before he went forth, 
when a low knocking at the door, and a feehle and 
continued moan, sent the blood to his heart, and the 
tremor to his limbs, which a less mysterious inci- 
dent might have lent them in the present fever of 
his imagination. 

After a few moments of hesitation, however, the 
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knocking was repeated, and Murdoch advanced to 
the door, wondering if any human applicant could 
indeed seek shelter on such a night. The gust hlew 
out the lamp as he slowly undid the fastening of the 
door, .and looked abroad upon the tempest. A dim 
object' lay half across the threshold, and he moved it 
with his hand before he could be convinced that 
thence issued the piteous moaning which met his 
ear. A very slight exertion was sufficient tx> place 
the creature — ^by whatever denomination it went — 
upon its feet, and Murdoch turned it to the half- 
open door, that the vague light of the sky might give 
him the means, which the darkened cottage with- 
held, of identifying it. 

" God pity you, poor shorn lamb ! is it you ? " 
exclaimed the stout Highlander in a faltering voice, 
as the wasted lineaments of Mari became visible 
from the folds of the plaid ; "is it you, or is 't your 
wraith that has breasted the wind and the storm for 
nae purpose but to scare the little sense that ye 
left me clean awa'?" 

" Murdoch ! Murdoch ! " answered the poor maiden 
in a spent and feeble tone, that sounded itself like 
the wail of the tempest, " come your ways ; it was 
indeed the spirit that brought this wretched body 
over the mountain in life. Blessings oh you, Mur- 
doch, for expecting me ; the plaid and the brogues 
will not be to seek. Come quickly, Murdoch. My 
strength failed me, or I should have been earlier. 
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Gome — come! tbey are near the Chrom by this 
time ; " and she pulled the comer of his plaid, and 
turned once more towards the door. 

"An' where is it ye would lead me now, Man?" 
said the shepherd. " Ye are no able for a longer 
walk the night. Sit down, an' rest ye, Mari dear, 
and take o£P that snowy plaid, and I '11 kindle up the 
logs again ; and here's new milk in the corner, that 
I brought in, little thinking ye would need it, and 
you 11 soon be warm and strong again ; and by 
morning dawn we 11 set ofif to Gleushee. Your poor 
mother will be half crazed when she misses you." 
And he strove earnestly to lead her mind from the 
subject of her continued ramble, but it was all in vain ; 
she stamped her foot upon the ground impatiently. 

" Warmed and fed," said she indignantly, " when 
I might be looking my last upon those who 
will never be warmed or fed again ! Man ! I tell 
you to come with me, if you would not rue it 
to the last moment of your life ; " and she turned 
from him again with a gesture of command. 

" Whither, then, Mari," said the shepherd sub- 
missively, "whither am I to follow you? You 
clinnot reach Chrom Dhu, were you as strong as I 
am, before morning, unless you climb the south 
shoulder of the Devil's Dyke: and, when ye are 
even on the top o' the crag, it takes a stronger limb 
and a firmer foot than yours to make its way down 
the other side." 

4 X 
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*' There is no need, Murdoch," answered the un- 
fortunate in her former tone of helplessness. ** We 
can but look upon the work of doom were we beside 
it, — that may as well be done from the crag itself." 

The storm was somewhat abated when they set 
forth, and, though the snow still fell heavily, there 
was no impenetrable mist of moving wreaths to make 
their progress one of danger as well as of difl&culty. 
Murdoch was hurried along by his frail conductress 
with an activity that seemed the effect of some 
supernatural gift. She made her way through the 
drifted snow with a speed which taxed even his own 
powers, and glided up the toilsome ascent which led 
to the DeviFs Dyke so quickly and easily, that Mur- 
doch felt his blood chill with the remembrance that 
she was not gifted like himself. At length the 
summit of the crag was gained, and Mari stood 
fearlessly on its ridge, and looked over into the wild 
hollow of Chrom Dhu. 

The Chrom was a lonely moor, or rather a peat- 
hagg, leafless and trackless, that yawned in one long 
stripe of savage sterility at the foot of the precipice. 
In the middle of the waste lay a smalt sheet of moss- 
water, unfathomably deep, but generally discernible 
from all points, stagnant and motionless as it was, 
from the pitchy colour of its surface, which 
was esteemed a sufiBcient warrant for the safety 
of the cattle, that might otherwise have been tempted 
to its margin. The wild singularity of the Chrom 
was thi» night completely veiled by the pure cover- 
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ing of snow that lay deep and spotless upon its 
bosom. Even the black pool had been previously 
frozen up, and retained, in consequence, its share of 
the universal shroud. The dull white light of the 
sky, and the uniformity of the earth, made every 
object, even at the foot of the crag, distinctly visible ; 
and Murdoch stood motionless, gazing downwards, 
expecting each moment that he numbered to see the 
funeral procession of Angus Bane enter the Ghrom 
on its progress to the churchyard. 

The snow had ceased, and the dawn was far ad- 
vanced, lefrving the whole sweep of the valley at 
their command ; and before Murdoch had recovered 
breath from the steep ascent of the crag, the fore- 
most of the train of mourners appeared in view. 
They came in one large group, closely gathered 
about the bief , and followed by one or two straggling 
lingerers, exactly as Murdoch remembered their 
arrangement in his vision of the nighk On tbey^ 
went — their black figures clearly traced upon the 
white ground, and each one casting a long shadow, 
that loomed far over the earth, with a strange and 
frightful appearance in the solitude. On they came ; 
and Mari's breath came in suffocating ^ps, and she 
tossed her arms wildly to the sky. Murdoch watched 
them with an eagerness that bound every sense into 
one long gaze. On they came, slowly, steadily — on 
and on, till they had reached the viiddle of tiie moor. 
Murdoch's heart quailed and sickened within him, and 
Man laughed in her agony with a. cry of madness. 
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" God be merciful I The pool ! the pool !" shouted 
Murdoch, till his broad chest heaved and straiued 
with the effort. 

It was in vain : the doomed train had missed their 
way on that trackless desert, and were all in the 
centre of the lake before the treacherous ice gave 
way. It was the work of an instant. One crack- 
ling sound reached even to the ears of the watchers 
—one fell plunge, and the bier and the mourners, 
the dead and the doomed, were engulfed for ever. 
Murdoch caught Marl in his arms, as in her frenzy 
she would have leaped from the crag at the moment 
of their immersion, and, flinging her over his 
shoulder like a three years* child, he took his sorrow- 
ful way to the desolate cottage of Glenshee. 

The afflicted creature moaned and sobbed for a 
while in his arms, as if the fury of her paroxysm 
were subsiding, and as each gasp came feebler and 
feebler, Murdoch pleased himself with the thought 
that her terrible exertions were repaid by sleep. At 
last the sounds of her mourning ceased entirely ; her 
head hung heavier and heavier on his neck, and 
Murdoch reached the shealing like one who walks in 
a dream. Mari was dead; and Murdoch gave to 
poor old Elspeth the body of her child, and the news 
of her widowhood, at the same moment. 

Murdoch's experience of second sight was not 
fatal. He is still alive, and 

** A better and a wiser man 
He roee the morrow mom." 
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I WAS educated, said a French gentleman whom 
I met in qaarantine, at Poitiers, though 
Lusignan is my native town. 

Poitiers is well known to the anti/][uary as having 
possessed a Roman amphitheatre, of which, however, 
when I was at that university, only a vault, supposed 
to have heen a cage for the wild heasts, remained. 
This cage, from the solidity of the masonry, and the 
enormous size of the blocks, seemed indestructible, 
but was not so ; for when I last visited Poitiers, and 
asked for the key of the cavern, I found that it no 
longer existed, and that on the site had been 
constructed the inn ** of the Trois Pelerins." 

It is a stone's throw from the Salle d'Armes, a 
place with which I had been better acquainted than 
with the schools. To revive my ancient recollection, 
I entered the saUe, and found there an inhabitant 
of the town whom I had known at college. He 
proposed that we should dine together at the " Trois 
Pelerins ; V and, after drinking as good a bottle of 
wine as it afforded, he related to me what a few days 
before, in the very room where we were sitting, had 
happened at a dinner of the collegians. It was 
ordered for twelve; but one of the party having 
invited a friend, the number swelled to thirteen. 
It is said that superstition supplies the place of 
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religion. I have observed this to be the case with 
the most sceptical of my acquaintance ; and thus 
this number thirteen occasioned some remarks, and 
the stranger was looked upon with no very favour- 
able eye, and considered as a supernumerary, who 
brought with him ill luck. 

One of the set at last summoned resolution 
enough to say, 

" I do not dine thirteen." 

** Nor I," said another. 

•* Nor I," was repeated on all sides. 

The guest, naturally embarrassed at this rude- 
ness, got up, and was about to retire, when Alfonse, 
to whom he came as an umbra, proposed an in- 
genious expedient for doing away with the evil 
augury, and said, 

" There is one way of annulling the proverb that 
threatens death in the course of the year to one of a 
party of thirteen ; that way is to decide which of 
us shall fight a duel this evening or to-morrow 
morning." 

" Done ! " cried all the students at a breath. 
" Shall it be among ourselves ? *' said one of 
them. 

" No," replied the author of the proposition ; 
** for then two of us would have to fight, whereas it 
ought to be the thirteenth." 

** Right," said all the young men. 

** Then let it be with one of the officers of the 
$?arrison." 
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** Be it so," said Alfonse ; "we will make a pool, 
as usual, at the cafe^ all thirteen of us ; and " , 

** The first out," said the student. 

** No," interrupted Alfonse, ** that would be a bad 
omen ; it shall be the winner." 

"Agreed!" replied all, and they sat down to 
table with as much gaity and insouciance as if 
nothing had been said. 

The stranger, just as the soup was being put on 
the table, got up, and with a magisterial tone of 
voice addressed the assembly. ** Gentlemen," said 
he, ** I feel suddenly inspired with a sublime idea. 
We are about to eat and drink in the ruins of Eoman 
greatness (alluding to the amphitheatre). Let us 
imitate that people in everything that is great. 
Nothing could be more splendid than the games of 
the gladiators which were celebrated over the tombs 
of the mighty dead, — nothing more sumptuous than 
the festivals held at their funerals. This is pro- 
bably also a funereal fete ; with this diflPerence, that 
it is held before, and not after death. Let Poitiers, 
therefore, rival Rome in her magnificence ; let this 
cena be in honour of the mighty remains over which 
we are sitting; let it be morituroy — sacred to him 
who is about to perish." 

" Bravo !" exclaimed the guests one and all ; "a 
splendid idea, by Jove ! — a splendid cena be it ! " 

" Open the windows ! " cried Alfonse. The win- 
dows were opened. As soon as the soup yras served, 
smash went all the plates into the yard, and 
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shivered against the pavement. So, during the rest 
of dinner, every plate as fast as it was cleared, every 
bottle as soon as emptied, followed their fellows. 
One might perceive, by the practised dexterity of 
this feat, that it was not the first time they had 
played the same game. . 

Daring the first course nothing particular occurred 
to disturb their harmony ; but it so happened that 
the rod, which is, as you know, in France always 
served last, was burnt. Then there arose a general 
burst of indignation. 

" Send the cook ! exclaimed they all to the 
waiters. 

** Order up the cook ! Here, cook ! cook ! " was 
the universal cry. 

But the cJief was not forthcoming. 

Alfouse, the president, then said, "Must I go 
myself and fetch him ? " 

This menace had its effect : the pauvre chef, pale 
as death, and all cotton cap in hand, crawled into 
the room. He was greeted with deafening shouts. 

" Come here ! " said Alfonso. " Do you take us 
for the officers ? What do you mean by serving us 
in this manner — eh ? " 

The man of the spit stammered out an apology. 
Alfonso looked at him askance. 

" If I served you right," said he, I should make 
you eat this detestable roti of yours ; but, as it is 
the first time of happening, my chastisement shall 
be a paternal one. Hold out your cotton cap.** 
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The chef obey edy and Alfonse turned out of a dish 
into it an enormous clouted cream (omelet souffle)^ 
and said, 

** Come, now, on with the cap, and see jou don't 
first spill a drop." 

He was forced to comply ; and the unhappy Ude 
{ud,us\ his face and white jacket streaming with the 
contents of the plat^ was followed out of the room 
with hisses and bursts of laughter. 

Thus went on the dinner, and with it a concert 
of broken plates, dishes, glasses, and bottles, accom- 
panied by noises of all sorts, which rose to fortissimo 
as the wine, of which they drank to excess, got into 
their heads. 

The dessert, which succeeded the second course, 
was ended by what they called a salad. This salad 
was thus mixed. They turned up the four corners 
of the table-cloth, and rolled therein all the frag- 
ments that were left. At this juncture the waiters 
disappeared, conjecturing shrewdly that, if they 
stayed any longer, the feast might be too grand for 
them. In short, when all that remained of the 
dessert was bundled well up, the collegians got on 
the table, and, at the risk of cutting their feet with 
the fragments of the crockery, and the splinters of 
the glass, danced thereon, till everything was 
pounded, smashed, and broken. Then the table- 
cloth, with all it contained (the salad), was thrown 
out of the window ; after it the table, then the 
chairs, then the rest of the furniture, and, when 
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there was nothing more to destroy, the frenzied 
jouths thought they could do no better than throw 
themselves out ; and all the thirteen ** followed the 
leader," Alfonse, and jumped from the first floor 
into the court. 

There is a saying, that over drunliards watches 
an especial Providence. But there are, it seems, 
two ; for the students, on this occasion, found one 
of their own, which doubtless befriended them -in 
this mad leap. Certain it is that none of the party 
met with the slightest accident, and, gloriously 
drunk, they rushed out into the street, after the 
most remarkable orgie that had taken place for 
some time at Poitiers. 

They made a brilliant entree into the cafe, — a 
general place of rendezvous for the students and 
officers when they were not at daggers drawn. 

Two of the latter were playing at billiards when 
they entered. But Alfonse, without waiting till the 
game was ended, asked, or rather demanded, in an 
authoritative tone, that the table should be given up , 
for a single pool to the thirteen. 

Thinking that the object was, as usual, to decide 
who should pay for the dinner, or the derni-tMse et 
cham, the players did not seem inclined to comply 
with this requisition ; but when they learnt that a 
more momentous affair, a duel, was on foot, they 
hastened to lay down their cues. A duel ! every- 
thing must yield to that ! 

There were but few military men present, for ' 
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that very day there was a soiree at the general- 
commandant's of the garrison ; and those few con- 
sisted of veterans, who preferred passing the evening 
at the cafe to putting on silk stockings and shoes, 
or of chenapanSy who in the regiment went hy the 
name of cranes, or bourreaux des cranes. The old 
grognards, however, did not quit the room. The 
chmapans interchanged glances with each other ; 
and one or two of the sub lieutenants, who had 
come to take their demi-tasse before they went to 
the ball, also remained. They had all more or less 
formed a shrewd guess of what was to happen ; and, 
for the honour of the service, waited for the quarrel 
to break out. 

In our schools and garrisons at Paris we are 
totally unacquainted wdth that esprit de corps which 
engages a whole regiment, and an entire body of 
young men, in a duel, when two only are concerned ; 
nor can we form a notion bow slight a thing a duel 
is considered, when it is the custom to decide all 
questions sword in hand. Habit is all in all ; and 
people soon learn to think no more of fighting than 
going to breakfast. 

It becomes a general endemic ; and a person 
who, lost in the world of Paris, where he is un- 
known, might hesitate about demanding satisfaction 
for an insult, however gross, would, in that at- 
mosphere, be ready any day, or hour of the day, 
to call a man out for merely looking at him. 

The pool was begun. Never did a party, when a 
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large sum of money depended on the issue of the 
game, play with more care and caution than those 
thirteen to decide which of them was to fight. By 
degrees the players lost their three lives, and the 
number was at last reduced to two ; these two were 
the stranger guest and Alfonso. The lookers-on 
watched anxiously every stroke. Those balls, that 
as they rolled carried with them the fate of a man, 
were followed by earnest looks. The officers came 
nearer and nearer, and ranged themselves round the 
billiard. They were not a little interested to know 
whether they, or rather one of them — ^which they 
knew not — was to enter the lists with a freshman, 
no doubt unpractised in fencing, or with the most 
adroit and terrible duellist of the university. 

The chances were against them. The stranger 
lost. 

A singular excitement was occasioned by the dis- 
appearance of the last ball in the pocket. Some 
faces grew pale, but no one stirred from the spot 
where he had been standing as a spectator. Alfonse 
looked steadily round him, and made two or three 
times the circuit of the room, as though he were in 
search, but in vain, of some one worth quarrelling 
with. At last he perceived a sort of sub-lieutenant, 
originally drum-m^gor and maUre dWmes, and who 
boasted of having killed his thirty pequins, sitting 
quietly in a comer. Alfonse walked straight up to 
him, and, saluting him with a politeness that elec- 
trified the company, said, in his cool way. 
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** Monsieur, I am exceediDgly distressed at the 
situation in which I find myself placed ; but my 
honour is concerned, and you will allow me to 
engage yours." 

Without further preliminaries, he gave him a 
severe hit in the face. 

The officer, who little expected so abrupt and 
unanswerable a mode of provocation, sprang like a 
madman from his chair ; and had not Alfonse, with 
the activity and nimbleness of a cat, leaped with one 
bound on the table, die ex-drum-major would pro- 
bably have strangled him on the spot. 

He was quickly at the aggressor's heels, when his 
own comrades stopped him of their own accord, 
saying, 

*' Gome, come ! no childV play or boxing ! the 
thing is too serious ! C'est un combat a la mort ! " 

** Where shall I find you to-morrow ?" said one of 
the officers, addressing Alfonse. 

" Fix your ground," was the reply. 

'* No to-morrows ! " said the officer who had 
received the blow ; " this instant ! " 

"This instant be it, if you please," replied 
Alfonse with the utmost indifierence. 

"I shall not sleep to-night till that blow is 
avenged ! " said the other, foaming with rage. 

" I, too, want to unnumb my hand. I have hurt 
my knuckles against your cheek-bones," said Alfonse. 

' " Where would they fight at such a time of night 
as this?" observed some of the officers. 
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"In the garden behind the cafe** cried the 
ancient maUre d'arme$ ; a sword in one hand» and 
a billiard lamp in the other." 

** But," said Alfonse, " I am tired. I know your 
stjle of fighting men, Crane ; you want to make me 
break ground, and drive me step by step round the 
garden. Don't think it, my lad. Besides, the lamp 
may go out. But, if you have no objection, the 
billiard-table will be a good arena. We shall be 
well lighted, and there will be no means of drawing 
back a foot." 

" Be it so," said the other. 

The doors were closed, and they laid hands on 
the waiters and the proprietor of the &ife, who were 
going to the police. The swords were then brought* 
The two adversaries cast lots for them, and then 
pulled off their coats and waistcoats, and unbuttoned 
their shirts, to show that they had nothing under. 

Both then took their swords. 

The officer wrapped round his hand a handker- 
chief, leaving both ends dangling. Alfonse neglected 
this practice, the object of which was to distraot 
the attention of the adversary by the .perpetual 
flutter of their two white points, thus to turn away 
his attention from the sword. But Alfonse had a 
manner of fighting of his owb, and cared little for. 
these petty proceed! uga. He never looked at the 
steel ; but, fixing his eye on that of his antagonist, 
anticipated every motion that he made. 

The two wrestlers, or gladxators I might say, got 
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on the table together, and, according to the terms or 
conditions agreed on between the students and the 
officers, rested their swords on the toes of their 
boots. A traveller from a commercial house who 
happened to be present, and could have no interest 
in the scene other than what its novelty excited, 
was fixed on to clap his hands three times, and 
at the third the swords were upraised in the air, 
and the two combatants came to guard. 

A terrible silence reigned through the room, and 
for some seconds % was only broken by the clashing 
of the steel ; for both parties, as they skirmished, 
were well aware that a single faux pas was death. 
The slightest stepping back, shrinking of the body, 
or leaping on one side, must inevitably prove fatal. 

The officer was a head and shoulders taller than 
Alfonso, and looked as though he could crush him ; 
but he little heeded this advantage, if advantage it 
was, for he by degrees lowered his body till he was 
right under the sword of his foe, and almost bent 
himself down upon the bed of the table. No other 
change in his attitude then took place. 

All at once the officer, taking this posture for the 
effect of fear, made a furious lunge, which was par- 
ried with the greatest sang-froid and skill, and 
Alfonse allowed the officer to return to his ground 
without attempting to return it. His adversary 
was deceived by this sort of timid defence, and, 
become more adventurous, attacked him again with 
increased fury, — ^so much so, that, thrown off his 
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gaard, his left foot quitted the cushion of the table, 
against yfhich it had been fixed. Then it was that 
Alfonse made a rapid lunge at the officer*s face. 
He endeavoured to regain the ^ound he had lost, 
* to resume his position. The student would not give 
him time, and charged with impetuosity his discon- 
certed enemy, who could only avoid his thrusts by 
keeping his body bent backwards. Alfonse forced 
him to the edge of the table, when his foot tripped, 
and at that moment drove the sword up to the hilt 
in his heart. * 

The unhappy officer cried out " Hit ! hit Then 
he raised himself to his full height, and fell back- 
wards from the top of the table to the floor. 

Awful was the sound that the weight of that body 
made upon the boards of the room ! There was 
mixed up with it a feeling — a dread lest the dead 
man should hurt himself in falling. Never did I 
see — for I was present — so dreadful a contest! 
Never did I experience anything so frightful as the 
silence of those two men, — as the flashing of their 
swords by the light of the lamps, — as the fall of the 
vanquished, who, disappearing behind the table, 
seemed at once to have been engulfed in a tomb 
that opened from behind to receive him ! 
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NARRATIVE OF JOHN WARD GIBSON. 

BY CHARLES WHITEHEAD, 
AOTUOB OF "RICHARD SAVAGE," "THE SOUTARY," ETC. 

CHAPTER I. 

AS 1 do not intend that any human being shall 
read this narrative until after my decease, I 
feel no desire to suppress or to falsify any occurrence 
or event of my life, which I may at the moment 
deem of sufficient importance to communicate. I 
am aware how common a feeling, even amongst 
those who have committed the most atrocious crimes, 
this dread of entailing obloquy upon their memories 
is; but I cannot say that I participate in it. 
Perhaps I wish to oflfer some atonement to society 
for my many and grievous misdeeds; and, it may 
be, the disclosures I am about to make will be 
considered an insufficient expiation. I cannot help 
this now. There is One from whom no secrets are 
hid, by whom I am already judged. 

I regret that I did not execute this wretched task 
long ago. Should I live to complete it, I shall hold 
4 o 
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out longer than I expect ; for I was never ready at 
my pen, and words sometimes will not come at my 
bidding. Besides, so many years have elapsed since 
the chief events I am about to relate took place, 
that even they no longer come before me with that 
distinctness which they did formerly. They do not 
torture me now, as of old times. The caustic has 
almost burnt them out of my soul. I will, however, 
give a plain, and, as nearly as I am able, a faithful 
statement. I will offer no palliation of my offences, 
which I do not from my soul believe should be 
extended to me. 

I was born on the 23rd of October, 1787. My 
father was a watch-case maker, and resided in a 
street in the parish of Clerkenwell. I went a few 
months ago to look at the house, but it was taken 
down; indeed, the neighbourhood had undergone 
an entire change. I, too, was somewhat altered 
since then. I wondered at the time which of the- 
two was the more so. 

My earliest recollection recalls two rooms on a 
second floor meanly furnished; my father, a tall, 
dark man, with a harsh, unpleasing voice ; and my 
mother, the same gentle, quiet being whom I after- 
wards knew her. 

My father was a man who could, and sometimes 
did, earn what people in his station of life call a 
great deal of money ; and yet he was constantly in 
debt, and frequently without the means of sub- 
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sistence. The cause of tliis, I need hardly say, was 
his addiction to drinking. Naturally of a violent 
and brutal temper, intoxication inflamed his evil 
passions to a pitch — ^not of madness, for he had not 
that excuse — but of frenzy. It is well known that 
gentleness and forbearance do not allay, but stimu- 
late a nature like this ; and scenes of violence and 
unmanly outrage are almost the sole reminiscences 
of my childhood. Perhaps the circumstance of my 
having been a sufferer in one of these ebullitions 
served to impress them more strongly upon my 
mind. 

One evening I had been permitted to sit up to 
supper. My father had recently made promises of 
amendment, and had given an earnest of his intention 
by keeping tolerably sober during three entire days ; 
and upon this festive occasion — ^for it was the anni- 
versary of my mother's marriage — he had engaged 
to come home the instant he quitted his work. He 
returned, however, about one o'clock in the morning, 
and in his accustomed state. The very preparations 
for his comfort which he saw upon the table served 
as fuel to his savage and intractable passions. It was 
in vain that my mother endeavoured to soothe and 
to pacify him. He seized a stool on which I was 
accustomed to sit, and levelled a blow at her. She 
either evaded it, or the aim was not rightly directed, 
for the stool descended upon my head, and fractured 
my skull. 
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The doctor said it was a miracle that I recovered ; 
and, indeed, it was many months hefore I did so. 
The unfeeling repulse I experienced from my father 
when, on the first occasion of my leaving my bed, I 
tottered towards him, I can never forget. It is im- 
possible to describe the mingled terror and hatred 
which entered my bosom at that moment, and which 
never departed from it. It may appear incredible 
to some that a child so young could conceive so 
intense a loathing against its own parent. It is 
true, nevertheless ; and, as I grew, it strengthened. 

I will not dwell upon this wretched period of my 
life ; for even to me, at this moment, and after all 
that I have done and suffered, the memory of that 
time is wretchedness. 

One night, about two years afterwards, my father 
was brought home on a shutter by two watchmen. 
He had fallen into the New River on his return 
from a public-house in the vicinity of Sadler's Wells 
Theatre, and was dragged out just in time to pre- 
serve for the present a worthless and degraded life. 
A violent cold supervened, which settled upon his 
lungs ; and, in about a month, the doctor informed 
my mother that her husband was in a rapid decline. 
The six months that ensued were miserable enough. 
My mother was out all day, toiling for the means 
of subsistence for a man who was not only ungrate- 
ful for her attentions, but who repelled them with 
jthe coarsest abuse. 
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I was glad when he died, nor am I ashamed "to 
avow it ; and I almost felt contempt for my mother 
when the poor creature threw herself upon the body 
in a paroxysm of grief, calling it by those endearing 
names which indicated a love he had neither re- 
quited nor deserved. Had I been so blessed as to 
have met with one to love me as that woman loved 
my father, I had been a different, and a better, and, 
perhaps, a good man. 

" Will you not kiss your poor father, John, and 
see him for the last time ? " said my mother on the 
morning of the funeral, as she took me by the hand. 

No ; I would not. I was no hypocrite then. It 
is true I was ternfied at the sight of death, but that 
was not the cause. The manner in which he had 
repulsed me nearly three years before had never for 
a moment departed from my mind. There was not 
a day on which I did not brood upon it. I have 
often since recalled it, and with bitterness. I 
remember it now. 

My mother had but one relation in the world — 
an uncle, possessed of considerable property, who 
resided near Luton, in Bedfordshire. She applied 
to him for some small assistance to enable her to 
pay the funeral expenses of her husband. Mr. 
Adams — ^for that was her uncle's name — sent her 
two guineas, accompanied by a request that she 
would never apply to, or trouble him again. There 
was, however, one person who stepped forward in 1jhi§ 
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extremity — Mr. Ward — tradesman, with whom my 
mother had formerly lived as a servant, hut who had 
now retired from hasiness. He offered my mother 
an asylum in his house. She was to be his house- 
keeper ; and he promised to take care of, and one 
day to provide for, me. It was not long before we 
were comfortably settled in a small private house in 
Coppice Bow, where, for the first time in my life, I 
was permitted to ascertain that existence was not 
altogether made up of sorrow. 

The old gentleman even conceived a strong liking, 
it may be called an affection, for me. He had stood 
godfather to me at my birth ; and I believe, had I 
been his own son, he could not have treated me with 
more tenderness. He sent me to school, and was 
delighted at the progress I made, or appeared to 
make, which he protested was scarcely less than 
wonderful ; a notion which the tutor was, of course, 
not slow to encourage and confirm. He predicted 
that I should inevitably make a bright man, and 
become a worthy member of society; the highest 
distinction, in the old gentleman's opinion, at which 
any human being could arrive. Alas ! woe to the 
child of whom favourable predictions are hazarded 1 
There never yet, I think, was an instance in which 
they were not falsified. 

We had been residing with Mr. Ward about three 
years when a slight incident occurred which has 
impressed itself so strongly upon my memory that I 
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cannot forbear relating it Mr. Ward had sent me 
with a message into the city, where, in consequence 
of the person being from home, I was detained seve- 
ral hoars. When I returned, it appeared that Mr. 
Ward had gone out shortly after me, and had not 
mentioned the circumstance of his having dispatched 
me into the city. I found my mother in a state of 
violent agitation. She inquired where I had been, 
and I told her. 

\*I can hardly believe you, John,'* she said. 
" Are you sure you are telling me the truth ?" 

I was silent. She repeated the question. I would 
not answer; and she bestowed upon me a sound 
beating. 

I bore my punishment with dogged sullenness, 
and retired into the back kitchen, in a comer of 
which I sat down, and, with ray head between my 
hands, began to brood over the treatment I had 
received. Gradually there crept into my heart the 
same feeling I remembered to have conceived 
against my father — a feeling of bitter malignity 
revived by a fresh object. I endeavoured to quell 
it, to subdue it, but I could not. I recalled all 
my mother s former kindness to me, her present 
affection for me ; and I reminded myself that this 
was the first time she had ever raised her hand 
against me. This thought only nourished the feel- 
ing, till the aching of my brain caused it to subside 
into moody stupefaction. 
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I became calmer in about an hour, and arose, and 
went into the front kitchen. My mother was seated 
at the window, employed at her needle ; and, as she 
raised her eyes, I perceived they were red with 
weeping. I walked slowly towards her, and stood 
by her side. 

Mother ! " I said, in a low and tremulous voice. 

"Well, John, I hope you are a good boy now." 

"Mother!" I repeated, "you don't know how 
you have hurt me.'* 

" I am sorry I struck you so hard, child ; I did 
not mean to do it ; " and she averted her head. 

" Not that — ^not that ! " I cried passionately, 
beating my bosom with my clenched hands. " It 's 
here, mother — ^here. I told you the truth, and you 
would not believe me." 

" Mr. Ward has returned now," said my mother ; 
" I will go and ask him ;" and she arose. 

I caught her by the gown. " Oh, mother ! " I 
said, " this is the second time you would not believe 
me. You shall not go to Mr. Ward yet;" and 
I drew her into the seat. " Say first that you 
are sorry for it — only a word. Oh, do say it ! " 

As I looked up, I saw the tears gathering in her 
eyes. I fell upon my knees, and hid my face in her 
lap. " No, no ; don't say anything now to me — 
don't — don't ! " A spasm rose from my chest 
into my throat, and I fell senseless at her feet. 

My mother aftemards told me that it was the day 
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of the year ou which my father died, and she feared, 
from my lengthened stay, that I had come to harm. 
Dear, good woman ! that I might hope to 
see her once more, even though it were but for one 
moment, — ^for we shall not meet in heaven ! 

It was a cruel blow that deprived us of our kind 
protector ! Mr. Ward died suddenly, and without a 
will; and my mother and I were left entirely 
unprovided with means. The old gentleman had 
often declared his intention of leaving my mother 
enough to render her comfortable during the remain- 
der of her days, and had expressed his determination 
of setting me on in the world immediately I be- 
came of a proper age. It could hardly be expected 
that the heir-at-law would have fulfilled these in- 
tentions, even had he been cognizant of them. 
He was a low attorney, living somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Drury Lane; and when he at- 
tended the funeral, and during the hour or two he 
remained in the house after it, it was quite clear 
that he had no wish to retain anything that be- 
longed to his late relative except his property, and 
his valuable and available efifects. He, however, 
paid my mother a month's wages in advance, pre- 
sented ine a dollar to commence the world with, 
shook hands with us, and wished us well. 

It was not long before my mother obtained a 
situation as servant in a small respectable family in 
King Street, Holbom; and, as I was now nearly 
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eleven years of age, it was deemed hj her friends 
high time that I should begin to get my own living. 
Such small influence, therefore, as my mother 
could command, was set on foot in my behalf; and 
I at length got a place as errand-boy to a pictui'e 
dealer in Wardour Street, Oxford Street. The 
duties required of me in this situation, if not of a 
.valuable description, were at least various. I went 
with messages, I attended sales, I kept the shop, I 
cleaned the knives and shoes, and, indeed, per- 
formed all those services which it is the provioce of 
boys to render, some of which are often created 
because there happens to be boys to do them. 

This routine was, for a time, irksome. When I 
recalled the happy days I had spent under the roof 
of Mr. Ward, and the hopes and expectations he bad 
excited within me of a more prosperous commence- 
ment of life, — hopes which his death had so suddenly 
destroyed, — ^it is not surprising that I should have 
felt a degree of discontent of my condition for 
which I had no other cause. As I sat by the 
lutchen fire of an evening when my day's work was 
done, I often pictured to myself the old man lying 
where we had left him in the churchyard, moulder- 
ing insensibly away, unconscious of rain, or wind, or 
sunshine, or the coming of night, or the approach of 
day, wrapped in a shroud which would outlast its 
wearer, and silently waiting for oblivion. These 
thoughts became less frequent as time wore on ; but 
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I baye never been able to dissociate tbe idea of 
death from these hideous conditions of mortality. 

My master, Mr. Bromley, when I first entered 
his service, was a man of about the middle age, and 
of rather grave and formal manners. He had not a 
bad heart ; but I have since discovered that what 
appeared to my boyish fancy a hard and cold 
selfishness was but the exterior of those narrow 
prejudices which too many of that class, if not of all 
classes, indulge, or rather inherit. He felt that a 
distance ought to be preser\'ed between himself and 
his servant, and what he thought he ought to do, 
he always did ; so that I had been with him a con- 
siderable period before he even addressed a word 
to me which business did not constrain him to 
utter. 

He had a daughter, a girl about eighteen years of 
age. What a human being was Louisa Bromley ! 
She was no beauty; but she had a face whose 
sweetness was never surpassed. I saw something 
like it afterwards in the faces of some of Eaffaelle'a 
angels. The broad and serene forehead, the widely- 
parted eyebrow, the inexplicable mouth, the soul 
that pervaded the whole countenance ! I can never 
forget that face ; and, when I call it back to 
memory now, I admire it the more because, to use 
the modern jargon, there was no intellect in it. 
There was ho thought, no meditation or premedi- 
tation ; but there was nature, and it was good-nature. 
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Her gentleness and kindness soon won upon me. 
To be kind to me was at all times the way to win 
me, and the only way. I cannot express the happi- 
ness I felt at receiving and obeying any command 
from her. A smile, or the common courtesy of 
thanks from her lips, repaid me a hundredfold for 
the performance of the most menial office. 

I had now been with Mr. Bromley about four 
years. I employed my leisure, of which I had a 
great deal, in reading. All the books I could con- 
trive to borrow, or that fell in my way, I devoured 
greedily. Nor did I confine myself exclusively to 
one branch of reading, — I cannot call it study. 
But my chief delight was to peruse the lives of the 
great masters of painting, to make myself acquainted 
with the history and the comparative merits of their 
several performances, and to endeavour to ascertain 
how many and what specimens existed in this 
country. I had also a natural taste for painting, 
and sometimes surprised my master by the remarks 
I ventured to make upon productions he might 
happen to purchase, or which had been consigned to 
him for sale.. 

Meanwhile, I was permitted to go out in the 
afternoon of each alternate Sunday. Upon these 
occasions I invariably went to see my mother. How 
well can I remember the gloomy underground kitchen 
in which I always found her, with her Bible before 
her on a gmall round table ! With what pleased 
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attention did she listen to rae when I descanted on 
the one subject upon which I constantly dwelt, — the 
determination I felt, as soon as I had saved money 
enough, and could see a little more clearly into my 
future prospects, to take her from service, that she 
might come and live with me. This was, in truth, 
the one absorbing thought — it might almost be 
termed the one passion — of my existence at that 
time. I had no other hope, no other feeling, than 
that of making her latter years a compensation for 
the misery she must have endured during my father's 
life. 

One Sunday when I called, as usual, an old woman 
answered the door. She speedily satisfied my in- 
quiries after my mother. She had been very ill for 
some days, and was compelled to keep her bed. My 
heart sauk within me. I had seen her frequently, in 
former years, disfigured by her husband's brutality ; 
I had seen her in pain, in anguish, which she strove 
to conceal ; but I had never known her to be con- 
fined to her room. When I saw her now, young as 
I was, and unaccustomed to the sight of disease, I 
involuntarily shrank back with horror. She was 
asleep. I watched her for a few minutes, and then 
stole softly from the room, and returned to my 
master's house. 

He was gone to church with his daughter. I fol- 
lowed thither, and waited under the portico till they 
came forth. I quickly singled them out from the 
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concourse issuing from the church doors. I drew 
my master aside, and besought him to spare me for 
a few days, that I might go and attend my mother, 
who was very ill. 

" Is she dying he inquired. 

I started. No, not dying. O no 1" 
Well, John, I can't spare you : we are very busy 
now, you know." 

And what was that to me? It is only on 
occasions like these that the value of one's services 
is recognised. I thought of this at the time. I 
turned, in perplexity, to Louisa Bromley. She 
understood the silent appeal, and interceded for me. 
I loved her for that; I could have fallen down at 
her feet, and kissed them for it. She prevailed 
upon the old man to let me go. 

The people of the house at which my mother was 
a servant were kind, and even friendly. They per- 
mitted me to remain with her. 

I never left her side for more than half an hour 
at a time. She grew worse rapidly, but I would not 
believe it. My mother, however, was fully aware of 
her situation. She told me frequently, with a smile 
which I could not bear to see upon her face, it was 
so unlike joy, but it was to comfort me — she told me 
that she knew she was about to die, and she en* 
deavoured to impress upon me those simple maxims 
of conduct for my future life which she had herself 
derived from her parents. She must not die— must 
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not ; and I heard with impatience, and heedlessly, 
the advice she endeavoured to bestow upon me. 

She died. The old nurse told me she was dead. 
It could not be — ^she was asleep. Mj mother had 
told me not an hour before that she felt much better, 
and wanted a little sleep ; and at that moment her 
hand was clasped in mine. The lady of the house 
took me gently by the arm, and, leading me into an 
adjoining room, began to talk to me in a strain, I 
suppose, usually adopted upon such occasions, for I 
knew not what she said to me. 

In about two hours I was permitted to see my 
mother again. There was a change — a frightful 
change 1 The nurse, I remember, said something 
about her looking like one asleep. I burst into a 
loud laugh. Asleep ! that blank, passive, impene- 
trable face like sleep — petrified sleep I I enjoined 
them to leave me, and they let me have my own 
way; for, boy as I was, they were frightened at 
me. 

I took my mother's hand and wrung it violently. 
I implored her to speak to me once more, to repeat 
that she still loved me, to tell me that she forgave 
all my faults, all my omissions, all my sins towards 
her. And then I knew she was dead, and fell down 
upon my knees to pray ; but I could not. Some- 
thing told me that I ought notr— something whis- 
pered that I ought rather to But I was* struck 

senseless upon the floor. 
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The mistress of my mother, who was a good and 
worthy woman, ofiFerod to pay her funeral expenses ; 
but I would not permit it. Not a farthing would I 
receive from her. . Out of my own savings I buried 
her. 

If I could have wept — but I never could weep- 
when this calamity befell . me, I think that impious 
thought would never have entered my brain. That 
thought was, that the Almighty was unjust to de- 
prive me of the only being in the world who loved 
me, who understood me, who knew that I had a 
heart, and tliat, when it was hurt and outraged, my 
head was not safe — not to be trusted. .That thought 
remained with me for years. 

CHAPTER II. 

PivE years elapsed. The grief occasioned by my 
mother's death having in some measure subsided, 
my thoughts became concentrated , upon myself with 
an intensity scarcely to be conceived. A new 
passion took possession of my soul. I would dis- 
tinguish myself, if possible, and present to the world 
another instance of friendless poverty overcoming 
and defying the obstacles and impediments to its 
career. With this view constantly before me, I read 
even mqre diligently than heretofore. I made 
myself a proficient in the principles of mathematics ; 
I acquired some knowledge of mechanical science ; 
but, above all, I took every opportunity of improving 
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my taste in the fine arts. This last accomplishment 
was soon of infinite service to me ; many gentlemen 
who frequented our shop were pleased to take much 
notice of me ; my master was frequently rallied upon 
having a servant who knew infinitely more of his 
business than himself; and my opinion on one or 
two remarkable occasions was taken in preference to 
,that of my employer. 

Mr. Bromley naturally and excusably might have 
conceived no slight envy of my acquirements ; but he 
was not envious. Shall I be far wrong when I 
venture to say that few men are so where pecuniary 
interest points out the impolicy of their encouraging 
that feeling ? Be this as it may, he treated me with 
great kindness ; and I was grateful for it, really and 
strongly so. I had been long since absolved from 
the performance of those menial duties which had 
been required of me when I firet entered his service; 
my wages were increased to an extent which justified 
me in calling them by the more respectable term, 
salary ; I was permitted to live out of the house ; 
and in all respects the apparent difference and 
distance between my master and myself were sensibly 
diminished. 

During this period of five years I never received 
one unkind word or look from Louisa Bromley ; and 
the affection I bore towards this young woman, 
which was the affection a brother might have felt, 
caused me to strive by every means at my command 
4 r 
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to advance the fortunes of her father. And, 
indeed, the old man had become so attached to me 
— partly, and I doubt not unconsciously, because my 
talents were of value to him — that I should not 
have had the heart, even had my inclinations 
prompted me, to desert him. It is certain that I 
might have improved my own position by doing so. 

At this time Frederick Steiner became acquainted 
with Mr. Bromley. He was a young man about 
thirty years of age, of German descent, and pos- 
sessed of some property. The manners of Steiner 
were plausible, he was apparently candid, his address 
indicated frankness and entire absence of guile, and 
he was handsome ; yet I never liked the man. It 
is commonly supposed that women are gifted with 
the power of detecting the worst points of the 
characters of men at the first glance. This gift is 
withheld when they first behold the man they are 
disposed to love. This, at any rate, was the case 
with Louisa Bromley. 

Not to dwell upon this part of my narrative, in a 
few months Bromley's daughter was married to 
Steiner, who was taken into partnership. 

I must confess I was deeply mortified at this. I 
^myself had conceived hopes of one day becoming 
Bromley's partner ; and my anxiety for the happiness 
of his daughter led me to doubt whether she had 
not made a choice which she might have occasion 
afterwards to deplore. However, things went on 
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smoothly for a time. Steiner was civil, nay, even 
friendly to me ; and the affection he evinced towards 
his little boy, who was born about a year after the 
marriage, displayed him in so amiable a light, that I 
almost began to like the man. 

It was not very long, however, before Steiner and 
I came to understand each other more perfectly. 
He was possessed with an overweening conceit of 
his taste in pictures, and I, on my part, obstinately 
adhered to my own opinion, whenever I was called 
upon to pronounce one. This led to frequent 
differences, which commonly ended in a dispute, 
which Bromley was in most cases called upon to 
decide. The old man, doubtless, felt the awkward- 
ness of his position; but, as his interest was in< 
separable from a right view of the question at issue, 
he commonly decided with me. 

Upon these occasions Steiner vented his mortifi- 
cation in sneers at my youth, and ironical compli- 
ments to me upon my cleverness and extraordinary 
genius; for both of which requisites, as he was 
signally deficient in them, he especially hated me. 
I could have repaid his hatred with interest, for I 
kept it by me in my own bosom, and it accignulated 
daily. 

I know not how it happened that' the child wound 
itself round my heart, but it was so. It seemed as 
though there were a necessity that, in proportion as 
I detested Steiner, I must love his child. But the 
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boy, from the earliest moment ho could take notice 
of anything, or could recognise anybody, had at- 
tached himself to me ; and I loved him, perhaps for 
that cause, with a passionate fondness which I can 
scarcely imagine to be the feeling even of a parent 
towards his child. 

If I were not slow by nature to detect the first 
indications of incipient estrangement, I think I 
should have perceived, in less than two years after 
Steiner had been taken into partnership by Mr. 
Bromley, a growing reserve, an uneasy constraint in 
the manners of the latter, and a studied, an almost 
formal civility on the part of his daughter. I now 
think there must have been something of the kind, 
although it was not at the time apparent to me. I 
am certain, at all events, there was less cordiality, 
less friendship, in the deportment of Mrs. Steiner 
towards me — a circumstance which I remember to 
have considered the result of her altered situation. 
The terms of almost social equality, however, were 
no longer observed. 

One Mr. Taylor, a very extensive picture-dealer, 
who lived in the Haymarket, made several overtures 
to me about this time. He had heard many gentle- 
men of acknowledged taste speak of me in the 
highest terms; and, in truth, I was now pretty 
generally recognised throughout the trade as one of 
the best judges of pictures in London. I had more 
than one interview, of his own seeking, with this 
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gentleman. He made me a most flattering and 
advantageous offer: he would have engaged my 
services for a certain number of years, and at the 
expiration of the period he would have bound him- 
self to take me into partnership. I had received 
many similar offers before, although none that could 
be for a moment compared, on the score of emolu- 
ment and stability, with this. I rejected those for 
the sake of Bromley : I rejected this for my own. 

Shall I be weak enough to confess it ? The respect 
1 bore the old man even now, my affection for his 
daughter, my love for the child, went some part of 
the way towards a reason for declining Taylor's 
proposal ; but it did not go all the way. I hated 
Steiner so intensely, so mortally, and he supplied me 
daily with such additional cause of hatred, that I 
folt a species of excitement, of delight, in renewing 
from time to time my altercations with him —a 
delight which was considerably increased by the fact 
that he was quite incapable of competing with mo 
in argument. There was another reason, which 
added a zest, if anything could do so, to the ex- 
quisite pleasure I derived from tormenting him, — 
the belief I entertained that Bromley and himself 
dared not part with me : they knew my value too 
well. Bromley, at least, I was well aware, was 
conscious enough of that. 

I had been attending one day a sale of pictures, 
the property of a certain nobleman whose collection, 
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thirty years ago, was the admiration of connoisseurs. 

Mr. (I need not give his name, hut he is still 

living), had employed me to hid for several amongst 
the collection, and had requested my opinion of a 
few, the merit of which, although strongly insisted 
upon, he was disposed to doubt. When I returned 
in the evening, I saw Steiner in the shop waiting 
for me, and — for hate is quick at these matters, 
quicker even than love — I knew that he meditated a 
quarrel. I was not mistaken. He looked rather 
f)ale, and his lip quivered slightly. 

"And so," said he, "you have been holding 
several conversations with Mr. Taylor lately, haven't 
you, Mr. Gibson ?'* 

" Who told you that I had been holding conversa- 
tions with him ? " 

" No matter : you have done so. Pray may I 
ask the tenor of them?" 

"Mr. Taylor wished to engage my services," I 
replied, " and I declined to leave Mr. Bromley." 

" That's not very likely," said Steiner with a 
sneer. 

Steiner was right there ; it was not very likely. 
He might with justice consider me a fool for not 
having embraced the offer. 

" I suppose," pursued Steiner in the same tone, 

" Mr. would follow you to your new situation. 

You would select his pictures for him as usual, 
•doubtless." 
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** Doubtless I should," said I with a cool smile 

that enraged him. "Mr. would follow me 

certainly, and many others would follow him, Mr. 
Steiner." . 

"I'll tell you what it i?," cried Steiner, and a 
flush overspread his face ; " Taylor has been using 
you for his own purposes. You have been en- 
deavouring to undermine our connection, and have 
been serving him at the same time that you have 
taken our wages." 

It was not a difficult matter at any time to move 
me to anger. I approached him, and with a glance 
of supreme scorn replied, " It is false ! — nay, I don't 
fear you — ^it 's a lie, — an infamous lie ! " 

Steiner was a very powerful man, and in the 
prime of manhood; I was young, and my limbs 
were not yet fixed, — not set. He struck me a 
violent blow on the face. I resisted as well as I 
was able ; but what can weakness do against 
strength, even though it have justice on its side? 
He seized me by the cravat, and, forcing his 
knuckles against my throat, dealt me with the other 
hand a violent blow on the temple, and felled me to 
the earth. O that I had never risep from it ! It 
had been better. 

When I came to my senses (for the blow had for 
a while stunned me) I arose slowly, and with diffi- 
culty. Steiner was still standing over me in ma- 
lignant triumph, and I could see in the expression 
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of his eyes the gratified convictiou he felt of having 
repaid the long score of ancient grudges iu \yhich he 
was indebted to me. His wife was clinging to his 
arm, and as I looked into her face I perceived 
teiTor in it, certainly ; but there was no sympathy — 
nay, that is not the word — I could not have borne 
that ; there was no sorrow, no interest, no concern 
about me. My heart sickened at this. Bromley 
was there also. Ho appeared slightly perplexed ; 
and, misconceiving the meaning of my glance, said 
coldly, but hurriedly, " You brought it entirely upon 
yourself, Mr. Gibson." 

I turned away, and walked to the other end of 
the shop for my hat I had put it on, and was 
about leaving them. As I moved towards the door, 
I was nearly throwing down the little boy, who had 
followed me, and was now clinging to the skirt of 
my coat, uttering in imperfect accents my name. I 
looked down. The little thing wanted to come to 
mo to kiss me. Sweet innocent ! there was one yet 
in the world to love me. I would have taken the 
child iu my arms; but Mrs. Steiuer exclaimed 
abruptly, ** Come away, Fred — do ; I insist upon it, 
sir." From that time, and for a long time, I hated 
the woman for it. 

I retreated to my lodging, and slunk to my own 
room with a sense of abaocment, of degradation, of 
infamy, I had never felt before. Mrs. Matthews, 
the woman of the house, who had answered the 
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door to me, and bad perceived my agitation, followed 
me upstairs. She inquired the cause, and Avas 
greatly shocked at the frightful contusion upon my 
temple. I told her all, for my heart was nigh 
bursting, and would be relieved. She hastened 
downstairs for an embrocation, which the good 
woman had always by her, and, returning with it, 
began to bathe my forehead. 

** Wouldn't I trounce the villain for it," she said, 
as she continued to apply the lotion. 

"What did you say. Mrs. Matthews?" and I 
suddenly looked up. 

Why, that I *d have the rascal punished, — that s 
what I said. Hanging s too good for such a 
villain." 

The kind creature — I was a favourite of hers — 
talked a great deal more to the same efibct, and at 
last left mo to procure a bottle of rum, which, much 
to her surprise (for I was no drinker), I requested 
her to fetch me. 

How exquisite it was, — what a luxury to be left 
alone, all to myself! Punished !— the woman had 
said tnily, — he must be punished. They, too, must 
not escape. The ingratitude of the old man — his 
insolence of ingratitude — was almost as bad as the 
conduct of Steiner. After what I had done for 
him ! — an old servant who had indeed served him ! 
— who had refused a certainty, a respectable station 
in society, perhaps a foitune, for his sake ! And he 
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must escape, — ^he must go unpunished, — he miist 
revel in the consciousness of the impunity of his 
insult! No. I swore that deeply; and, lest it 
should be possible that I could falter, or perhaps 
renounce my intention, I confirmed that oath with 
another, which I shudder to think of, and must not 
here set down. 

I emptied the bottle of rum, but I was not drunk. 
When I went to bed I was as sober as I am at this 
moment. I did not go to bed to sleep. My senses 
were in a strange ferment. The roof of my head 
seemed to open and shut, and I fancied I could hear 
the seething of my bmn below. I presently fell 
into a kind of stupor. 

It was past midnight when I recovered from this 
swoon, and I started from the bed to my feet. 
Something had been whispering in my ear, and I 
listened for a moment in hideous expectation that 
the words — for I did hear words — would be re- 
peated ; but all was silent. I struck a light, and 
after a time became more composed. Even the 
furniture of the room was company to me. Before 
morning I bad shaped my plan for revenge, and it 
was in accordance with the words that had been 
spoken to mo. Oh, my God ! what weak creatures 
wo are ! This fantasy possessed, pervaded me ; it 
did not grow — it did not increase from day to day — 
it came, and it overcame me. 

I returned the next morning to Bromley's house. 
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and requeeted to see Steiner. I apologised to him 
for the words I had used on the previous day, and 
requested to be permitted to remain in mj situation, 
if Mr. Bromley would consent to it, until I could 
turn myself round ; and I hoped, in the mean time, 
that what had taken place would be overlooked and 
forgotten. Steiner received me with a kind of civil 
arrogance, and went to confer with his paitner. 
They presently returned together, and my request, 
after an admonitory lecture, rather confusedly 
delivered, from Bromley, was acceded to ; Steiner 
warning me at the same time to conduct myself 
with more humility for the future, under pain of 
similar punishment. 

I did do so, and for six months nothing could exceed 
the attention I paid to business, the zeal I evinced 
upon every occasion, the forbearance I exercised 
under every provocation. And I had need of for- 
bearance. Bromley had been entirely perverted by 
his son-in-law ; and the kind old man of former 
years was changed into a morose and almost brutal 
blackguard — ^to me — only to me. Mrs. Steiner had 
likewise suffered the influence of her husband to 
undermine, and for the time to destroy, her better 
feelings ; and she treated me upon all occasions, not 
merely vnth marked coldness, but with positive in- 
sult. I need hardly say that Steiner enjoyed almost 
to satiety the advantage he had gained over me. 
Even the very servants cf the house took the cue 
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from their superiors, and looked upon me with con- 
tempt and disdain. The* little hoy alone, who had 
received express commands never to speak to me, 
sometimes found his way into the shop, and as he 
clung round my neck, and bestowed unasked kisses 
upon my cheek, my hatred of the rest swelled in my 
bosom almost to bursting. 

The persecution I endured thus hug was intense 
torment to me : the reader, whoever he may be, will 
probably think so. He will be mistaken. It was a 
source of inconceivable, of exquisite pleasure. It 
was a justification to me ; it almost made the delay 
of my vengeance appear sinful. 

It was now the 32nd of December, 1808. I can- 
not refrain from recording the date. Steiuer had 
been during the last six weeks at Antwerp, and was 
expected to return in a day or two. He had pur- 
chased at a sale in that city a great quantity of 
pictures, which had just arrived, and were now in 
the shop. They were severally of no great value, 
but the purchase had brought Bromley's account 
at the banker's to a veiy low ebb. Mrs. Steiner and 
the child were going to spend the Christmas holidays 
with some relatives residing at Canterbury. She 
passed through the shop silently, and without even 
noticing mo, and hurried the boy along lest he 
should wish — and ho did make an effort to do so — 
to take his farewell of me. It was evening at the 
time, and Bromley was in his back parlour. I was 
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busy in the shop that evening ; it was business of 
mj own, which I transacted secretly. Having com- 
pleted it, I did what was rather unusual with me ; I 
opened the door of the parlour, and hade Bromley 
good night. 

All that evening I hovered about the neighbour- 
hood. I had not resolution to go from it. Now 
that the time was come when I should be enabled, 
in all human probability, to fulfil, to glut my 
vengeance, my heart failed me. The feeling which 
had supported me during the last six months, which 
had been more necessary to my soul than daily 
sustenance to my body, had deserted me then, but 
that by a powerful effort I contrived to retain it. 
While I deplored having returned to Bromley's 
employment, and the abject apology I had made 
to Steiner, that very step and its consequences 
made it impossible for me to recede. It must be. 
It was my fate to do it, and it was theirs that it 
should be done. 

What trivial incidents cling to the memory some- 
times, when they are linked by association to greater 
events ! I was, I remember, standing at the door of 
a small chandler's shop in Dean Street, almost 
lost to myself, and to all that was passing about 
me. 

The woman of the house tapped me on the 
shoulder. 

"Will you be so good," she said, ** as to move on? 
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You are preventing my customers from entering the 
shop." 

" My good woman," I said, ** I hope there is no 
harm in my standing here ? " 

" Not much harm," replied the woman good- 
humouredly. I hope you have heen doing nothing 
worse to-day." 

I started, and gazed at the woman earnestly. She 
smiled. 

*'Why, hless the man! you look quite flurried. 
I haven^t offended you, I hope ? " 

No, no ! " I muttered hastily, and moved away. 
The agony I endured for the next hour J cannot 
describe. 

I passed Bromley's house several times from the 
hour of nine till half-past. All was silent — all still. 
What if my design should not take effect? I almost 
hoped that it would not ; and yet the boy who 
cleaned out the shop must inevitably discover it in 
the morning. I trembled at the contemplation of 
that, and my limbs ivere overspread with a clammy 
dew. It was too late to make a pretext of business 
in the shop at that time of night. Bromley was at 
hopae, and might, nay, would, suspect me. I re- 
solved to be on the premises the first thing in the 
morning, and retired in a state of mind to which no 
subsequent occurrence of my life was ever capable of 
reducing me. 

It was about half-past eleven o'clock, or nearer to 
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twelve, that the landlord of the Green Man, in 
Oxford Street, entered the parlour where I was sit- 
ting, gazing listlessly upon two men who were play- 
ing a game at dominos. 

" There is a dreadful fire," said he, " somewhere 
on the other side of the street; in Berwick or 
Wardour Street, I think." 

I sprang to my feet, and rushed out of the house, 
and turning into Hanway Yard, ran down Tottenham 
Court Bead, crossed the fields (they are now built 
upon), and never stopped till I reached Pancras 
Church. 

As I leaned against the wall of the churchyard 
some men came along. 

"Don't you see the fire, master?'* said one, as 
they passed me. 

Then, for the first time, I did see the fire, 
tingeing the clouds with a lurid and dusky red, and 
at intervals casting a shower of broken flame into 
the air, which expanded itself in wide-spreading 
scintillations. 

God of heaven ! what had I done ? Why was I 
here? I lived in the neighbourhood of Bromle/s 
house, and they would be sending for me. The 
landlord, too, would afterwards remember having 
seen me in his parlour, and informing me of the fire 
in the neighbourhood, and I should be discovered. 
These thoughts were the duration of a moment, but 
they decided me. I ran back again in a frenzy of 
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remorse and terror, and in a few minutes was in 
Wardour Street. 

The tumult and confusion were at their height. 
The noise of the engines, the outcries of the firemen, 
the uproar of the crowd, faintly shadowed forth the 
tumult in my mind at that moment. I made my 
way through the dense mass in advance of me, and 
at length reached the house. 

Bromley had just issued from it, and was wring- 
ing his hands, and stamping his naked feet upon the 
pavement. He recognised me, and seized me 
wildly by the arms. 

"O my good God! Gibson," said he, "my 
child!" 

** What child — ^what child?*' cried I eagerly. 
"Mine — mine! and the infant! they ai*c in 
there!" 

"They are gone out of town: don't you re- 
member?" I thought the sudden fright had de- 
prived him of his senses. 

" No, no, no ! they were too late — the coach was 
gone ! " 

With a loud scream I dashed the old man from 
me, and flew to the door, which was open. I made 
my way through the stifling smoke that seemed 
almost to block up the passiage, and sprang upstairs. 
The bedroom door was locked. With a violent 
effort I wrenched off* the lock, and rushed into the 
room. 
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All was darkness ; but presently a huge tongue 
of flame swept through the doorway, and, running 
up the wall, expanded upon the ceiling ; and then 
I saw a figure in white darting about the room 
with angular dodgings like a terrified bird in a 
cage. 

** Where is the child ?" I exclaimed, in a voice of 
frenzy. 

Mrs. Steiner knew me, and ran towards me, 
clasping me with both arms. She shook her head 
wildly, and pointed she knew not where. 

" Here, Gibson — ^here," cried the child, who had 
recognised my voice. 

I threw off my coat immediately, and, seizing the 
boy, wrapped him closely in it. 

"This way, madam — this way; at once, for 
Heaven's sake ! " and I dragged her to the landing. 

There was hell about me then ! The flames, the 
smoke, the fire, the bowlings ; it was a living hell ! 
But there was a shriek at that moment! Mrs. 
Steiner had left my side. Gracious heavens I she 
had been precipitated below ! A sickness came upon 
me then — a sensation of being turned sharply round 
by some invisible powxr ; and, with the child tightly 
clasped in my arms, I was thrown violently forward * 
into the flames, that seemed howling and yearning to 
devour me. 
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CHAPTER in. 

When I recall to memory the circumstances of 
that terrible night, I wonder that I did not, either by 
word or action, betray myself. I do not know — for 
I am no adept at the solution of moral questions — 
whether men are equally provided by nature with 
what is termed conscience ; but I am certain that 
there are some who can not only conceal but suppress 
it. It was not until many years afterwards that I 
was made fiilly conscious of the enormity of my 
crime; and then conscience came too late, as it 
always does. 

The child and myself were rescued from the 
burning ruins without having sustained any very 
serious injury ; but Mrs. Steiner was so frightfully 
disfigured as to leave small hope of her recovery, 
and none of her ever regaining her former appear- 
ance. She was conveyed, in a state of insensibility, 
to the house of a neighbour, who had offered 
Bromley and his family a temporary asylum ; and, 
when the fire was at length got under, I returned to 
my own lodging with the gratifying conviction that 
the chief portion of the most valuable property was 
destroyed. 

It is indeed true that, far from feeling any 
compunction for the sin I had committed, I gloried 
in its consummation. ~ They who had so often 
sneered at my dependent condition^ who had made 
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their superiority of circumstances a ground for the 
assumption of superiority in all other points,— to 
have hrought them at last to my own level, it was 
something. Whilst I confess this, I must, in 
justice to myself, mention that I was not at 
the time aware of the dangerous condition of 
Mrs. Steiner, but concluded that in a few days she 
would be restored. I was, at least, willing to 
believe so. 

But when the sense of satisfied vengeance began 
to abate, a feeling of considerable anxiety with regard 
to myself, and the conduct I ought to pursue, occu- 
pied its place. Was it likely — was it possible that 
they would suspect me ? There was no evidence — or 
rather, was there any ? — -that could convict me. It 
now occurred to me that I had not taken all such 
precautions against detection as, the act once com- 
mitted, my fears pointed out as necessary. And 
yet, hitherto, I had shown myself a; proficient in 
the duplicity which they had taught me to practise. 
But now a comfortable reflection presented itself: 
I was even mad enough to imagine that I saw the 
immediate agency of Providence in the accident 
which had prevented Mrs. Steiner and the child 
from leaving London on that evening. The exer- 
tions I had made to save them must furnish, at 
once, conclusive testimony of my innocence : I had 
nothing to fear from calumny or malicious conjec- 
ture. In that certainty I hugged myself, atid to** 
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wards daybreak fell into a sound and refreshing 
sleep, from which I did not awake until noon. 

And yet, notwithstanding the state of composure 
to which I had succeeded in bringing myself, I felt 
that it would be necessary to attach myself to 
Bromley as closely as possible, lest, duiing my 
absence, his own thoughts, or the whispered surmises 
of others, should breed suspicions against me. 
I arose, therefore, and proceeded to his temporary 
lodging. 

I found him, as I expected, surrounded by his 
neighbour and friends, the majority of whom very 
liberally offered the old man such assistance as is 
to be extracted from advice. Far from seizing the 
opportunity, when we were alone, of indulging a 
vulgar triu^iph at his expense, I endeavoured to 
soothe and to console him, to cheer him and to raise 
his spirits ; reminding him (I could not forbear that 
one luxury) that there was no situation in life that 
honest industry could not render respectable ; that, 
although this calamity had befallen him, he might 
yet, late as it was, recover himself, and eventually 
raise up for himself kind and attached friends — as 
I had done. 

I uttered these lust words in a sufficiently marked 
and emphatic manner ; and yet Bromley felt them 
not, or did not appear to heed them. Indeed, he 
seemed, as yet, hardly conscious of the extent of his 
misfortune; merely expressing great anxiety for 
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Steiners return, as though that event were the 
only matter to be thought about. His manner to 
me was as cold, distant, and supercilious as before. 
I knew, however, that this apathy could not last 
long,— that the truth must soon find its level ; 
and I was perfectly content to wait till it did do so. 

If I had not, long ago, acquired an ingenuity in 
forging palliations and excuses upon my own heart, 
I should have been overwhelmed with remorse and 
horror when the dreadful situation of Mrs. Steiner 
was made known to me. As it was, I felt deeply 
shocked ; but not more so, I endeavoured to make 
myself believe, than I should have been had she 
suffered in other circumstances. I was innocent of 
this — I strove to think so — because I had not 
contemplated it. I argued the case too much with 
my own mind to have been right. 

However this might be, I was much relieved to 
hear, about a month afterwards, that she was out of 
danger; but it was added, she was so shockingly 
altered that I should not recognise her. I was 
not much concerned at this : I had no wish to per- 
petuate the memory of a face that had so often 
looked upon me with undeserved contempt and 
scorn; and I had ceased to feel the slightest 
interest in the fate of a person ^^llo, owing probably 
her own life and that of the child to my exertions, 
had not even repaid me by the common gratitude of 
acknowledgment. But to returp. 
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Daring three days that succeeded the fire I was 
almoQt eQusti^Qtly employed in Bromley's husiupss, 
by which time a tolerable estimate was completed 
of the extent of bis misfortune. The intervals of 
my leisure were occupied with the old man; and 
many occasions were afforded me of watching the 
gradual operation of the truth, as it silently ^nd 
surely made its way to his heart. At first, the 
melancholy state of his daughter was his chief, if 
not sole a^ictioa ; ne^it, the absence of Steiner wa^ 
deplored; until, at length, the one calamity, the 
irreparable loss, extending over the future, lay 
clearly before him. T, too, could see as clearly that 
my Tenge$nce had been amply fulfilled ; i^nd I was 
satisfied. 

Oh I it was a humiliating spectacle to witness the 
abject creature lamenting the downfall of the 
image be had set up, and craving pity on a plea 
whose validity he had so often denied. He wsis onoei 
more to become one of those who ** prey upon the 
middle classes," — ^it was his favourite expression,-^ 
for he had no longer a capital ; " something which, 
in his opinion, included all the cardinal virtues, and 
religion into the bargain. I suspect there is a very 
large sect in this country holding the same faith. 

I had been too much occupied with Bromley'q 
liffairs, on the fourth day, to call upon him before 
the afternoon. As I entered the room* be aro^e 
and met me half way. 
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Gibson," said he hurriedly, and in some agita- 
tion, <*you had better come again in an hour or 
two. But stay; I don't know what to say." He 
paused. " What is best to be done ? " 

" What is the matter?" I inquired. 

** Mr. Steiner is returned ; " and he pointed to a 
door which communicated with an adjoining chamber. 

** Well, sir, I am glad of it, for your sake. You 
have been anxious for his return." 

Bromley looked perplexed, but presently motioned 
me to take a seat. " You may as well see him at 
once, perhaps," he remarked. 

I bowed. " I shall be very glad to see him." 

At this moment Steiner, who, I think, had been 
listening, opened the door, and, flinging it after him, 
strode into the middle of the room. There was a 
kind of white calmness in his face, which I knew 
well how to interpret. 

" Well, this is a very pretty piece of business ; 
indeed, is it ! " said he. What do you think, Mr. 
Gibson?" 

** It is a very sad one," I answered. 

** Have you no conception how it originated ?" he 
inquired. 

" None whatever." 

" Do you mean to say," he resumed with quick- 
ness, "that you do not know how the fire we^ 
caused — by what — by whom?" 

" I do." 
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Steiner took Bromley aside, and began to talk to 
him in a low tone. It was a relief to me, his doing 
80 at that moment. A sudden faintness, a desertion 
of the vital powers, had in an instant reduced me to 
the helplessness of a child ; I dreaded tte interview 
which I foresaw was about to take place. He sus- 
pected me, that was certain ; perhaps had obtained 
some clue — some witness against me. I felt that I 
could not confront him like an innocent man; I had 
not even strength to endeavour to do so. 

" Had you not better be seated ? '* said Steiner, 
turning towards me, for I had remained standing 
motionless. 

Steiner sat for a while absorbed in thought, with 
his eyes fixed upon the ground ; but, at length, I 
could perceive his glance slowly stealing upward 
from my feet, until it settled itseK upon my fiice« 
I could not bear the immovable gaze with which he 
regarded me : in vain did I attempt to withdraw my 
eyes from his — some horrible fascination constrained 
me ; I could feel that there was not a thought of 
my soul hidden from him, — that my crime was 
legibly written on my countenance, — and I was 
almost tempted to shriek out the confession which 
was struggling in my throat. 

"As there is a God in heaven," cried Steiner, 
striking his knee with one hand, and pointing 
towards me with triumphant malignity, " that man 
set fire to the premises ! Look at him ! " he added, 
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seizing Bromley by the arm. ** Would not that face 
alone convict him in a court of j ustice ? " 

Bromley, I think, arose, and laid hold upon 
Steiner. 

" For Heaven's sake ! " said he, " do not he so 
violent. You don't know that, — we don't know it 
yet. Speak, Gibson : what do you say ? You shall 
be heard : what answer have you to make to this ?" 

None. I made an effort to speak — to say I know 
not what — but I could not utter a syllable. How I 
got out of the room I cannot remember. I must 
have slunk out, like a beaten hound. 

When I recovered myself, I found that I had 
sunk upon a window-seat on the first landing of the 
stairs. There was a slight noise above. Steiner 
had attempted to follow me, but was prevented by 
Bromley. My presence of mind returned to me of 
a sudden, and I sprang from the seat. Of what 
unmanly, paltry weakness had I been guilty ! What 
cause could they have of suspicion ? what light had 
they to suspect me ? Yes ; they knew their perse- 
cution of me : they felt that they had earned this 
reprisal at my hands, — that I was justified in return- 
ing evil for evil. And they had extorted a tacit 
confession, at least, of the justice of their accusation. 
No — no, I was not to be overreached quite so easily ; 
that must not be. The blood boiled through my 
veins, and pressed upon my brain with a dreadful 
weight. I rushed upstairs, and flung open the door. 
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I cannot describe the feelings that possessed me 
at the moment. I had almost brought ^Iyself to 
the belief that I was an injured man, and yet I ^as 
aware of the necessity of counterfeiting a violence 
of resentment which should satisfy my accusers that 
I was so. At all events, there was that in mj face, 
as I slowly approached Steiner, which appalled him ; 
for he retreated some paces. I flung my open hand 
from me, and seized him by the collar. I trembled 
violently, but my wor^s came clearly and distinctly 
from me. 

" Steiner ! " said I, " you have said that I set fire 
to the house ; you have accused me of it ; you shall 
prove it — will make you attempt to prove it ! " 

Here Bromley rushed between, and besought me 
to ** exercise more temper." I cast him violently 
from me. 

" And you," I said, turning towards him, — " you, 
who in conjunction, leagued with this villain, have 
been diligent, have set your poor wits to work, to 
make my life, after it has been devoted tq you, a 
curse to myself — you wish, at length, to compass my 
death ; but I shall baffle you. I defy you both, as 
much — I can say no more — as I despise you." 

Steiner, as I said this, released himself from my 
grasp, and endeavoured to assume a threatenipg 
aspect, which, however, failed of its intended effect. 

" I have accused you, Gibson," said he ; " and I 
wUl prove it." 
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I I smiled scomfally at him. He was perplexed, 

1 and would have appealed to Bromley. 

''Did you not see him when I said so?" he 
exclaimed. 

i Bromley made no reply, but raised his hands, as 

though unwilling to take further part in the business. 

Is it not strange," resumed Steiner, addressing 
me, " that the fire should have commenced in the 
shop — that it should have made such progress 
before it was discovered — that nothing whatever of 
value should have been preserved ? " 

I turned from him, and approached Bromley. 

** Tell him," I said calmly, ** for you know it, the 
lie he has this moment uttered ; your daughter, and 
his child, were preserved by me, and at the hazard 
of my life : the thanks you owe me you may pay — 
when you pay your other debts." 

Bromley was distressed — I could see that ; but I 
was in no humour to bate a jot of the advantage I 
had gained. "You and your accomplice," I con- 
tinued, know where I am to be found : I shall be 
forthcoming, I promise you. Good morning to 
you." 

It was now no time for supineness or fruitless 
meditation. I took advantage of the opportunity 
they had afforded me, and informed the neighbour- 
hood of the accusation they had launched against 
me, and of the steps they intended to take. That 
was wisely done. Who could believe me guilty of 
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this act, who was the first to promulgate the charge ? 
I suborned a favourable verdict before my enemies 
commenced operations. 

Steiner was as good as his word. He obtained a 
warrant against me, and I was brought before a 
magistrate. But what could this avail? He had 
no evidence : not the slightest symptom of guilt was 
observable upon my face. My worst enemy, even 
Steiner himself, could extract, could infer nothing 
unfavourable from my manners or demeanour. I 
was conscious innocence; and when I collectedly, 
and with a manifest desire that the circumstances 
should be minutely related, constrained Bromley to 
testify to the efiPorts I had made — the successful 
efforts — to preserve his daughter and her child, a 
murmur of indignant horror at the baseness of 
Steiner and himself per^'aded the justice-room, I 
was discharged, not only without a stain upon my 
character, but with many compliments upon my 
heroic conduct ; and as I left the office, the admiring 
plaudits of the multitude, and the yells without with 
which they assailed my persecutors, sanctioned the 
justice of the magistrate's decision. 

I need hardly say that I went on my way re- 
joicing. 1 had not proceeded far, however, before 
Steiner overtook me. He tfipped me on the 
shoulder ; I was not sorry that he had followed me : 
I was glad of the opportunity of enjoying my 
triumph to the full. 
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** You have escaped," said he, ** for the present ; 
hut you shall not escape me. We shall yet " — and 
he shook his fist in niy face — ** Nve shall yet be 
too much for you." 

How exquisitely I enjoyed the empty menace ! 
" Steiner," I replied, " do you intend me a personal 
outrage ? If you do, 1 11 have you ttiken into cus- 
tody forthwith. Hero ! " and I beckoned to some 
men who were already collected on the other side of 
the street. 

He was daunted. I shall not lose sight of you,** 
he muttered. ** I mean what I have said— I shall 
see you again ! 

" You shall, indeed," I said calmly ; " and that 
very shortly. You owe me, I recollect, six months* 
salary — ^nearly a hundred pounds. I hope, when I 
call upon you, it will he convenient to you to pay it." 

Steiner had not expected this. He was dumb. 
It was an inconvenient cu'cumstance. 

** Oh ! oh ! " I said, with a smile of contempt 
** I have, it seems, escaped your malice, and this 
had escaped your memory. You may keep it. I 
hope, Steiner, you may live to want it. This ono 
hope of mine I think likely to be fulfilled." 

CHAPTER IV. 

When moralists purpose to deter you from vice, 
they tell you how insidious it is ; how it strengtliens 
by encouragement; how impossible it is, when it 
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has once taken root, to eradicate it: when they 
desire to reclaim you from it, they say how easy it 
is to fulfil a good resolution : " throw but a stone, 
the giant dies ; " one conquest gained makes way for 
another, &c. Convenient moralists ! 

Perhaps I was not originally formed of such stuff 
as saints are made of ; or perhaps the deed I had 
done, and its results, threw me into a frame of mind 
in which vice commends itseK most easily to one's 
adoption ; for no sooner had I left Bromley and his 
partner, as I believed, for ever, than I changed my 
lodging, and, neglecting the opportunities which 
had been presented to me, surrendered myself to a 
course of the lowest and most depraved dissipation, 
until the money I had been years in saving was ex- 
pended, and the peremptory conditions of existence 
were once more offered to my acceptance. At this 
time, the thought of committing suicide entered my 
miud ; but, although I did not encourage it, I take 
no credit for any religious scruples that withheld 
me. It is no less true that the habitual practice of 
vice unfits a man for death, than that it renders 
him afraid to die. We all look forward to some 
amendment of our condition ; many place their fedth 
in the world to come, many rely upon their chances 
in this. I was one of the latter class. 

At length, in the last extremity, I applied to Mr. 
Taylor, of whom I have before spoken. He received 
me kindly enough, sympathised with my misfortunes. 
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was indignant at the treatment I had experienced 
from my former masters. But it is one thing to 
sue, and another to be sought. He would by no 
means renew the flattering offers he had previously 
made me. " What a pity it was," he said, " that I 
had not come to him immediately I left Bromley.'* 
And then, although the accusation against me had 
so entirely fallen to the ground, the world was so 
censorious — so uncharitable I In a word, however 
base the world might be, I found Mr. Taylor 
thoroughly a man of it ; and accordingly, like 
others who drive hard bargains, he thought the 
most likely way of getting me cheaply was to 
depreciate me. 

During the two years I remained with Mr. Taylor, 
I saw neither Bromley nor Steiner. I was aware 
that they left the neighbourhood shortly after their 
parting with me, and I knew that neither of them 
had resumed business. I concluded, therefore, that, 
having settled their involved affairs, they had pro- 
ceeded to Germany, where, I had often heard him 
say, Steiner had many rich and influential connec- 
tions. I endeavoured to exclude the remembrance 
of them ; and had begun to look back upon the' Are 
as a calamity which, morally considered, had 
probably operated with salutary eificacy upon all the 
parties concerned except myself. And yet the 
memory would intrude itself upon me sometimes, 
nor was I able to dismiss it. 
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Tavlor and myself wore mutually disappointed in 
each other. I found him a low, grovelling person, 
who had originally sought to procure my services, 
not more to forward his own interest than to pursue 
an old enmity between himself and JBromley, of 
whom, conceiving that he had secured a ready 
listener when I first entered his service, he was 
always speaking in terms of bitter hostility. On the 
other hand, I believe he had some reason to com- 
plain of me. I had lost all alacrity, I evinced no 
zeal for business. It had not only become irksome 
to me, but I began to wonder how I could possibly 
have taken an interest in it at any time. 

I had been with Taylor two years, when an 
event fell out that, in a moment, entirely changed 
the whole aspect of my future life. I was one 
evening reading the newspaper, when an advertise- 
ment caught my eye. It was to this effect:— 
" That if any relation of Luke Adams, of Luton in 
Bedfordshire, were in existence, and he would apply 
to certain solicitors in Austin Friars, he would hear 
of something greatly to his advantage." I remem- 
bered instantly that Adams was my mother's uncle, 
to whom she had written, at my father*s death, 
requesting some trifling assistance. Not to dwell 
upon this part of my narrative, I waited upon these 
gentlemen in the city, and after considerable 
delay, and no small difficulty in proving my own 
identity, was acknowledged sole hpir to his very 
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considerable property, and I took possession accord- 

I do not tbink tbat tbis sudden cbange of my 
condition produced any great moral alteration in 
me, wbetber for better or worse. It must be 
remembered tbat a man may be virtuous, ns tbe 
world goes, at a very cbeap rate; but vice is an 
expensive luxury ; ^d to expend money liberally is 
of itself considered a species of virtue, especially by 
those who receive it. Witbout any love of vice for 
its own sake, or for tbe sake of any deligbt it 
afforded, I plunged once more into dissipation, and 
pursued the same idle and profitless pleasures with 
which most men, witbout other resources than 
money, are fain to content themselves. That I was 
not happy, perhaps I need not say ; I became more 
and more conscious every day (I bad not felt it so 
much when I was poor, and compelled to earn my 
living) of tbe grievous wrong I had done to 
Bromley. Bitterly to repent an injury inflicted 
upon another is a torment that knows no alleviation 
— tbat no time will mitigate. But, although con- 
scious of the wrong, I could not repent it until 
reparation was made to me: that reparation came 
at last, and repentance followed, and misery hence- 
forward abided with me for ever. 

One day I had taken shelter under a gateway 
from a heavy shower of rain. I had not been stand- 
ing there many minutes when a woman, meanly 

4 R 
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clad, entered hastily, and perceiving me, started 
back, and involuntarily pronounced my name. I 
should not have remembered the face — ^the ravage 
of iheU night had made a fearful, a hideous change — - 
but the voice was familiar to me. 

** Mrs. Steiner ! " I exclaimed ; but she had turned 
from me. The tone in which she had uttered my 
name was the tone of former years, and my heart 
was touched. I approached her. 

" Will you not speak to your servant, madam ? " 
I said. 

** Oh ! do not say so, sir,'* she answered ; ** I am 
very glad to see you." She trembled, bat offered 
me her hand. 

There is no sight in nature more pitiable, more 
humiliating than that of self-abased poverty. I could 
not witness it unmoved ; I took her hand and pressed 
it warmly; I inquired after Bromley, whether he 
was yet living ; and asked if they still resided with 
him. 

I live with him," she answered. ** Mr. Steiner 
is not with us at present." 

** I should very much wish to see Mr. Bromley 
again," I said earnestly. ^ 

Her eyes brightened for a moment. ** Should 
you?" she replied; "but perhaps She paused. 

" He would not care to see me. .Did you mean 
that ? I know his prejudice against me." 

^* That, Mr. Gibson, has been long ago dispelled. 
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It would make him happy to see you once more 
before he dies. He has said so often, but he is 
ashamed and afraid to meet you." 

I prevailed upon her to allow me to conduct her 
home. She made many excuses, and at length, 
with a faltering voice, murmured something about 
the meanness of the lodging. Drawing her arm 
between mine, we proceeded on our way in silence — 
my heart was too full to speak— towards a narrow 
street in Westminster. 

"We live here," she said, with a deprecating 
blush, as she knocked at the door of a miserable 
dwelling. " If you will wait below for a moment 
I will prepare my father to receive you.'* 

I was shown into a small room, scantily fur- 
nished, on the second floor. When I entered, 
Bromley came forward to meet me,— but very 
feebly ; and, placing his hand upon my shoulder, he 
gazed long and earnestly at me, whilst the tears 
rolled down his face. 

"And you have come at last to see me, Mr. 
Gibson ? " he said tremulously. " I do not deserve 
this kindness from you. Oh ! boy, I have wronged 
you, — ^but listen, — that villain ! " — he looked around, 
but Mrs. Steiner had left the room, — " that villain, 
Steiner, set us against you — ^both of us ; he did — 
he did!" 

I placed the old man in his chair, and sat down 
by his side. He was verging upon second child- 
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hood, but I gathered from him enough to know that 
I had been the instrument of ruin, of misery, of 
destitution, and of his present helpless and piteous 
condition. Steiner had long ago abandoned his 
wife and child, having converted into money every- 
thing he could lay his hands upon, and they had 
neither seen nor heard from him for years. 

I could wish to avoid this part of my confession 
— I can hardly bear to think upon it even now. 
More awful circumstances do not so disturb me as 
the remembrance of that day. I stayed with them 
for some hours. We talked of bygone days — my 
days of happiness — ^but we spoke of them sadly, 
mournfully, and with regret. At length I informed 
them of my unexpected possession of a fortune, and 
abruptly — for I could do it in no other way — ex- 
pressed my determination of providing for Bromley 
and his daughter, and of taking the child, who was 
now grown a fine boy, under my protection. 

I can never recall to memory, without agony, the 
old man, as he tottered from the room, chuckling 
as he went, to tell the woman of the house, below, 
that he was a made man again, and that Gibson had 
brought him back his property ; and I groaned . in 
very anguish when Mrs. Steiner fell at my feet, 
bathing my hand with her tears, and called upon the 
child to kneel before me, and bless their benefactor. 
They could not have devised a more dreadful ven- 
geance upon me. 
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I, too, when I returned home on that night, went 
upon my knees, not for forgiveness of my crime, but 
that He would direct me how to atone for it in this 
world. And I arose, perhaps, a better, if not a 
happier man. 

Peace is, however, preferable to happiness, if it be 
not in its best sense the same thing; and if an 
exemption from external influences may be called 
peace, I enjojed it for six years after my interview 
with Bromley and his daughter. 

What I had promised to do for them was done, 
and done promptly. I settled an annuity upon them, 
which was continued to Mrs. Steiner after the death 
of her father, and I sent the boy to a boarding-school 
in the vicinity of London, intending to realise for 
him the prospects which had been designed for me 
by my early protector, Mr. Ward. 

The world finds it very difficult in many cases to 
draw the line, and in some even to distinguish be- 
tween crime and misfortune. I am about to enter 
upon a circumstance in my life which chiefly par- 
takes of the latter. I cannot bring myself to think 
otherwise. But it will be necessary to state in a' few 
words how matters stood when this circumstance 
occurred. 

I had been living for the space of six years a 
secluded and an inoffensive life. I occupied a small 
detached house at Chelsea, and resided alone ; the 
woman who attended upon me coming every mom- 
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ing, and retaming to her own home at night. The 
boy spent the chief portion of his holidays with me ; 
but at other times, with the excepti9n of an occa- 
sional Tisit to and from Mrs. Steiner, I neither went 
to see nor received into my house any human being. 
I had no friends. 

My early attachment for the boy had been renewed, 
and he returned my affection. He was now thirteen 
years of age, and, at the time of which I am about 
to speak, at school. 

t 

CHAPTER V. 

I HAD been expecting a letter from Mrs. Steiner, 
which she had promised to send me in the evening. 
It was a letter for her son, to which I wished to add 
a few lines. It was growing late ; my servant had 
left me, and I was about to retire to bed, when a 
knock summoned me to the door. Late as it was, 
I concluded that some person had brought the letter. 
On opening the door, a tall, muscular man, with a 
fur cap on his head, and enveloped in a rough great- 
coat, stood before me. 

" Is Mr. Gibson within?" he inquired. 

" He is : my name is Gibson." 

" You don't remember me, I perceive,*' said the 
man. 

" I do not." 

"Ay!" he continued; ** times are changed since 
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we last met ; with you for the better ; for the worse 
with me. My name is Steiner." 

I stepped back in astonishment. 

"You won't know me now, I suppose?" resumed 
Steiner; "and I believe you have no reason to care 
much about me; but 1 have suffered misfortunes 
since then." 

This was spoken in a tone of humility which 
almost affected me. 

" Nay, Steiner," said I, " I have long ago forgotten 
and forgiven the past." 

" Have you ?" he replied quickly. " Mr. Gibson, 
you have a good heart, and I always thought so, 
though I didn't always act as if I thought so. But 
won't you let me step in ? I have a favour to beg of 
you ; and 1 won't detain you long." 

I led the way into tlie parlour, and he sat down. 
As he took off his cap, and threw back his great-coat, 
I at once recognised my old enemy. Time had con- 
tributed his usual share to the alteration I detected 
in him ; but sordid wants and recourse to miserable 
shifts and expedients will breed care even in the 
most callous bosom, and its effects were observable 
upon his face. He looked ill, also, and exhausted. 

" Will you not take some refreshment ? " I said. 
" You appear faint." 

" I am so," he replied. " You are very kind. I 
will take something. I have not touched a morsel 
to-day." 
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I went downstairs and procured what the pantry 
contained, which I laid hefore him. 

** Yon had better take some wine," I said, placing 
it upon the table. 

I watched him in silence as he dispatched his 
meal, wondering inwardly how he had obtained a 
clue to my place of abode, and what request he was 
about to make to me. He thrust the tray from him, 
and helped himself to a glass of wine, which was pre- 
sently followed by another. 

" You seem to have a pleasant place here, Gib- 
son," said he. " Well, this is a strange world. Who 
could have supposed, fifteen years ago, that you and I 
would have been situated as we are naw. But you 
don't drink." 

I took a glass of wine. " It has pleased fortune 
to bestow her favours upon me," said I ; " but, after 
all, fortune " 

"Ah! well; I*m glad of it!*' he cried, inter- 
rupting me. "I'm glad of it; you deserve it 
Here 's your health, old boy ! " 

"I was somewhat startled at this sudden fami- 
liarity. I had never admired Steiner in his gayer 
mood, especially when it had been induced by drink. 
I knew it of old as the prelude to an ebullition of a 
totally opposite nature. 

" Will you let me know how I can be of service 
to you, Mr. Steiner?" I said abruptly. ** It is grow- 
ing late." 
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" So late ? Not so very late ! " returned Steiner. 
** Why, the truth is, I am poor, very poor, and I 
want money." 

**you are in want, you say? Well, I can, 
perhaps " 

•* Perhaps ! " said he. " Certainly, I should think. 
Come, more wine : I see you have some on the 
sideboard." 

"Another glass," I answered, producing with 
reluctance a second bottle, " and we part. Do you 
mean to say, sir, you are in positive distress ? " 

"I do," he returned; " I have nothing left in the 
world — nothing. Yes, this. Do you remember it ? " 
and he produced from his pocket a dagger, the 
sheath of which was curiously chased, and which had 
ornamented Bromley's shop from my earliest re- 
membrance. " I have kept it by me for years," 
he continued, " in case it might be wanted." He 
threw it upon the table, and seized the de- 
canter. 

I could see in his eye at that moment the man I 
had lost sight of for years — the man who had 
threatened me when I last saw him. But I had no 
wish to quarrel with him. 

** Have you seen Mrs. Steiner since your return 
to England?" I inquired. 

*' No ; I have not seen Mrs. Steiner since my 
return to England," said he. " I called at my 
former lodgings, and they informed me of every- 
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tbiug. Thej told me ^bere I might find you, and 
I preferred calling upon you first." 

" Well, Steiner," said I, rising, " I am sorry to 
hasten you, but it grows very late." 

** Ha ! ha 1 " cried he, not heeding me ; "I hear 
you have done something for the boy, and provided 
for Louisa. Well, it 's generous of you ; I will say 
that. She *s altered, eh ? not quite so handsome ? 
But you always liked her, you dog ! I knew that." 

I sat down, in utter and mute surprise at the 
man's baseness. 

" And old Bromley 's gone too," he resumed. 
" Well, we must all go ! The law of nature they 
call it." 

" I must beg you to defer your business till to- 
morrow morning," said I in disgust. "1 will not 
be kept up any longer ! " 

"No, no," returned he decisively; ** I can't do 
that. If Bromley could have deferred his death 
till to-morrow he would have done so, I dare say ; 
but he couldn't. I can't defer my business ! " 

" What do you want ?" said I, peremptorily. 

"Money!" answered Steiner. "Gome, Gibson; 
I know you 're a good-natured fellow. I want a hun- 
dred pounds." 

" A hundred pounds ! " and I drew back in sur- 
prise. 

" No nonsense, my gentleman ! " cried Steiner, 
tapping the table with the hilt of the dagger. " You 
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know, and I know, that you set fire to that house in 
Wardour Street. You ruined us. You reduced us 
to beggary. I must have this money! — I must— 
must!'' 

The old feeling entered into me which I had 
years ago encouraged, and by whose power I had 
successfully wrought out my vengeance. 

" Must ! " said I ; " must, Mr. Steiner ! That is a 
word I never obeyed in my life." 

•*Time you began!" said Steiner with a sneer. 
Come, Gibson, you are no match for me ; you 
know it. You tried me once, apd you were wanting. 
You are alone in the house. I have you in my 
power." 

**What do you mean?" said 1/ but I was not 
alarmed. ** What do you purpose ? " 

This !" cried he; and he unsheathed the dagger- 

" Your life," said I promptly, "your life, Steiner, 
will answer it ! " 

"What is it to me?" ha retm-ned. "What is 
yours to you is the question I "WiU you let me hav^ 
the money ? " 

" No ! " 

"You will not?" 

"No!" I thundered. "Steiner, I shall sell my 
life dearly ! Never shall a beast like yourself e^i^tort 
money froni me by force — by intimidation I" 

I said more, but I know not what, and grappled 
with him. He was a powerful man, but had become 
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enervated by excess. I learnt that afterwards.' And 
the wine he bad taken, although it bad stimulated 
bis brutal nature, had deprived him of that advan- 
tage which is derived from quickness of eye and 
directness of aim. I, too, had grown stronger since 
we were last opposed to each other. 

He had wounded me in the arm before I closed 
with him and wrested the dagger from his hand. 
The struggle was then short, compressed, and 
deadly. We fell to the earth together. Steiner s 
hold upon me seemed to relax — a faintness overcame 
me — ^the room appeared to go round rapidly — and I 
sank into insensibility. 

When I recovered my senses, and arose — virhich I 
did with difficulty — I found the candles burnt out, 
and the daylight streaming through the shatters. 
Why was I here ? What had happened ? It was a 
hideous dream ! I made an effort to approach the 
window, but I stumbled over something on the floor. 
It was Steiner— the lifeless body — the corpse of 
Steiner! I had killed him! His neckcloth told 
me that I had strangled him ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

To some natures, human, perhaps I should say 
physical, considerations are the first that, in cases of 
emergency, present themselves. My nature was of 
this kind. What had I done ? I had killed a man 
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in self-defence — one who would have plundered, and 
who had attempted to murder me. It was justifi- 
able homicide. Who, under the circumstances, 
could have acted otherwise ? Besides, the spectacle 
before me could not now unnerve me. The excite- 
ment of the recent struggle between us had not 
altogether subsided, and I had suffered so much for 
years past from another event, which Steiner him- 
self had forced upon me, that I would not permit 
myself to be overwhelmed by this accident. I felt 
also that my hatred of Steiner had only lain 
dormant thus long; that his murderous assault 
upon me on the previous night had quickened, had 
revived, and, if possible, had strengthened it ; and 
I felt, ay, even as I gazed upon the lifeless body, 
that no time, no years passed in this world, could 
obliterate or destroy it. I now bethought me what 
course was to be pursued. I must rescue myself 
from the imputation that might lie against me of 
having murdered Steiuer ; I must do more — I must 
establish the charge against the deceased, and hold 
up his name and his memory to execration and 
ignominy. No thought of Mrs. Steiner or of the 
boy obtruded itself upon me at the moment,^ or if it 
did, I rejected it. Justice must be done : I had 
always loved justice — I had practised it hitherto, 
and they had felt it. 

Thus resolved, I sat myself down in a chair, and 
awaited, not calmly, but callously, the arrival of the 
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old woman who attended upon me, and who came 
regularly at seven o'clock. The pain in my arm 
was great, but that I heeded not ; on the contrary, 
it supplied me with a motive^ for suppressing any 
regret I might be weak enough to feel (but there 
was little danger of that) in consequence of what had 
occurred. 

A. sudden thought flashed through my brain. 
Why was I seated inactive, when prudence pointed 
out the expediency of alarming the neighbourhood ? 
As it was, I had tarried too long. Every moment 
of farther delay would materially alter the com- 
plexion of the case, as it would present itself to 
indifferent witnesses. Would they, indeed, believe 
the story I had to relate ? I turned faint and sick 
when that doubt proposed itself to me. The seclu- 
sion in which I had lived was calculated to increase 
suspicion against me, which doubtless had been long 
engendered, and Steiner's vengeance would at length 
be fulfilled. 

Were these fears reasonable ? I think not ; and 
yet having once, and in an evil moment, entertained 
them, they grew upon me, and altogether paralysed 
my faculties. I felt intensely the necessity of 
immediate action, but was utterly deprived of the 
power to act. 

Hardly conscious of the motive that prompted 
me, I drew the body of Steiner into the back-room, 
and covering it with a cloak, thrust it under a sofa. 
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before which I placed some chairs, and returning to 
the parlour, I set the furniture hastily in its accus- 
tomed order, and retired to my chamber, where I 
dressed the wound in my arm, washed myself, and 
endeavoured to counterfeit a calmness which, at any 
rate, might impose upon my servant. 

It was now too late to recede.. To decide upon 
any course of action in trying circumstances is a 
relief; and the weakness of yielding to imaginary 
fears, and the difficulty and danger of concealing 
from the world all knowledge of this unfortunate 
occurrence, were for a time forgotten. They were 
too soon impressed upon me, and in a manner I had 
not foreseen, and could not now avert. 

A knock at the door summoned me downstairs. 
As I proceeded along the passage, I thought I could 
distinguish the tones of two voices in conversation. 
I listened, transfixed to the spot with the hideous 
conviction that they — who, I knew not — were come 
to search the house in quest of the body which I 
had concealed, and which, therefore, — for that 
inference must be invincible, — I had murdered. 
It was a moment of agonising suspense; but the 
voices had ceased, the knock was renewed, and I 
knew it to be that of my attendant. 

My agitation must have been but too visible 
when, on opening the door, I beheld Mrs. Steiner.. 

'* The lady wishes to speak to yon, sir," said the 
old woman, entering. 
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I motioned her to retire to the kitchen, aod 
turned iu silent perplexity towards Mrs. Steiner. 

"Good heavens! Mr. Gibson," she exclaimed, 
" how dreadfully pale you look ! What is the 
matter ? " 

I might have remarked the same of her also ; but 
I had no power to speak. 

** You do not answer," she resumed. " God ! 
it is — ^it must be as I suspected ! " 

** What — what do you suspect?" I dared not 
look upon her, but retired in confusion into the 
parlour. She followed me, and sank upon a 
chair. 

There was a vagueness, almost a wildness in her 
eye, as she glanced hurriedly round the room, which 
disconcerted me not a little. She looked as though 
she had expected to see some person whom she 
feared to meet. 

" You have nobody in the house, Mr. Gibson ?" 
she inquired in a half whisper, pointing to the door 
of the back room. 

** Nobody but my servant, who entered with you," 
I replied, the blood rushing violently to my face. 
** You have brought the letter, madam, I suppose, 
for Frederick?" 

** Frederick ! "—she gazed upon me listlessly— 
•* O yes, I have ! My God ! what weakness is 
this I " and she pressed her hand upon her forehead. 
*• Here it is— I hardly know what I have written." 
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She drew it from her reticule, and handed it 
to me. 

"Ohj Mr. Gibson," she resumed, as I sat, my 
eyes bent vacantly on the superscription, " I have 
been so alarmed ! " 

*• Indeed I What has alarmed you, Mrs. Steiner ? " 
The letter dropped from my hand. 

** He has been here — ^yonr looks tell me so ! " she 
exclaimed. «* My husband — Steiner has been here ! " 

I arose suddenly. "No, no — ^he has not been 
here; I have not seen him, as Heaven is my 
witness. Why should you think so ? " 

This assurance appeared to relieve her. 

" He called yesterday at my former lodging," she 
continued; "the woman saw him, and would not 
tell him where I resided." 

"Compose yourself," I said; "he will not be 
able to discover your lodging—I am sure he will 
not. What motive," I added-, " can induce him to 
seek me?" 

" Oh, sir ! " she replied, " he inquired your ad- 
dress of the woman, and she told him." 

" He will not venture to see me, depend upov 
it," I said hastily. " Be calm, I beseech you, and 
go home now ; you have nothmg to fear from him." 

Mrs. Steiner, while I was speaking, sat witib her 
hands clasped, and her eyes raised to mine. She 
burst into tears when I had conoluded. 

"Mr« Gibson," she exclaimed, "you will tMak 
4 s 
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me a foolish, weak woman, but 1 bardlj dare go 
home. I know I shall hear something — 1 am 
certain of it — ^it is horrible to think of! I had such 
a dream last night ! " 

'*My dear madam/* said I, interrupting her, 
''this is indeed weakness. Are you the slave of 
empty and unmeaning dreams ? " 

" Ha 1 *' she cried, starting from the chair, some- 
body is coming to the door ! — I hear his step out- 
side ! " and she listened with an appearance of 
intense anxiety that almost equalled my own. 

It was a double knock at the door. Who could 
it be? A short interval of fearful suspense suc- 
ceeded. 

" A Mr. Hartwell wishes to see you, sir," said the 
servant, entering the room. 

An exclamation of terror was about to burst from 
the lips of Mrs. Steiner, but she checked it. She 
flew towards me, and held me by the arm. 

"Who is this man, Hartwell?" I said. "I do 
not know him. Tell me, do you know him ? " 

She motioned me to close the door. " He was 
the friend— no, no, — the companion of Mr. Steiner, 
and brought us to misery. It was he who led 
Frederick into vices that — oh, sir ! I must not see 
him for the world I Where shall I conceal myself? 
O yes ! in here." 

" Not there ! — ^not there ! " I exclaimed, seizing 
h^r hand as she yffis about to open the dgor pf the 
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back-room. " Tell the gentleman," I turned to the 
servant, " that I will see him directly." 

*'I would not he should see me liere for the 
world!" she cried. *' Oh ! Mr. Gibson, you must 
permit me " 

I had no strength to struggle with her. The door 
was opened. 

'*Sit there," I whispered, pointing to a chair. 
** Do not stir — promise me, swear you will not stir." 

" My God ! how strange ! — my dream last night ! 
— so like this — it was this ! " 

I fled into the parlour at these words, and threw 
myself into a chair. In a moment more a tall man 
of genteel appearance walked into the room. 

** I beg pardon for the liberty I have taken, sir," 
said he ; " my name is Hartwell. I fear I find you 
extremely unwell." 

" I am so," I answered faintly, as I motionied him 
to take a seat. ** What may be your business with 
me, Mr. Hartwell?" 

" Why, sir," said he, " my friend, Steiner, called 
upon you last night." 

" No, no, he did not," I exclaimed hastily. 

Hartwell smiled, and shook his head. " Pardon 
me, my dear sir," he returned blandly, "I am 
certain that he did, because I accompanied him to 
the door." 

" Hush ! hush ! do not speak so loud," and I 
arose from my seat ; I have an invalid in the next 
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room. I thought,*' I added, hesitating — (I wonder 
even now at the presence of mind which enabled 
me to hit upon that) — " I thought, perhaps — ^for 
all Mr. Steiner*s acquaintance are not friends — 
that he might not wish you to know he had been 
here." 

** Oh ! Lord bless you, no," said Hartwell ; "we 
are very good friends, I assure you. He promised 
to call upon me after he had seen you, and I am 
surprised he should not have kept his word with me. 
Pray, Mr. Gibson, when did he leave you ? ** 

" Leave me ! "—I started — " oh, about two hours 
ago." 

** Very strange ! " cried Hartwell ; " he was to 
sail for Hamburgh this morning." 

" He is gone, then, no doubt." This propitious 
intimation, unexpected as it was, eased me beyond 
expression. Hartwell, however, seemed greatly per- 
plexed. 

** I cannot think he would deceive me," he said at 
length. " Will you allow me to inquire, sir, whether 
Mr. Steiner had reason to be satisfied with the 
result of his visit to you ? " 

" I do not understand " 

" He came to bonw money, I think," he con- 
tinued ; "did he succeed, Mr. Gibson ? " 

" He did." 

*« jy — the fellow ! it 's so like him. And yet," — 
he mused, — " I cannot but believe I shall see hin^ 
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yet. Good morning, Mr. Gibson; I am Borry to 
have troubled you." 

I know not how I bore my part in the foregoing 
conversation ; not with much address or self-posses* 
sion, I suspect; for I detected Hartwell gazing at 
me with seeming surprise upon one or two occasions. 
I thanked God when he was well gone. It was not 
likely I should see him again. Steiner had sailed 
for ^amburgh ; he would conclude so, and I should 
hear no more of him. 

Nothing now remained but to dismiss Mrs. Steiner 
as speedily as possible, and afterwards to dispose of 
the body so secretly that it should never see the 
light. It would be well to treat Mrs. Steiner's 
vague apprehensions with levity, lest at some future 
time, hearing no tidings of her husband, she might 
be led to couple, and perhaps to connect, my ex- 
treme confusion of manner with the date of Steiner's 
expected appearance in London, and to infer thence, 
and speedily to conclude, that I was in some 
measure the cause of his absenee. She never 
would have suspected me of having murdered him, 
I felt assured of that ; and this conviction sufficed 
to fortify me against the short scene that was, as I 
believed, about to ensue between us. 

I had opened the door softly. God ! what a 
spectacle encountered me when I was about to enter 
the room. She had removed the chairs from 
before the sofa, and was at that moment kneeling, or 
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• rather croacbing, on the ground. Leaning forward, 
supported on one hand, every limb of her body 
quivering with the agonj of prophetic fear, her 
other hand was stretched forward, and was about to 
grasp the cloak that concealed the remains of her 
husband. Ha! she had already laid hold upon it 
ere I could rush forward to prevent her. 

I grasped her shoulder with the fuiy, with the 
strength of a wild beast. She flung herself back- 
ward, drawing the cloak with her towards her. The 
body — tlie face had been seen ! 

It was not a scream— a shriek — I shall never hear 
its like again in this world. The echo of it — the 
imitation, if such could be — of that dreadful appeal 
or imprecation, would make a maAnan of me now. 
Its remembrance shuts out hope from me for 
ever. 

And yet the instinct of self-preservation was then 
present to me. I threw the cloak once more over 
the body, replaced the chairs, and, raising the sense- 
less form from the floor, carried it into the parlour 
before the servant, who had been alarmed by the out- 
cry, could make her appearance. The old woman 
speedily busied herself in applying those common 
remedies which are always at hand, but which are 
not always eflScacious; nor were they in this in- 
stance. 

" I will carry her to my own room," said I. She 
will get better presently, I dare say.'* 
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"What is the matter mth the lady?" inquired 
the woman. " Is she often so 

" She is mad," said I impressively; ** Mrs. Wat- 
kins, mark me— she is mad. You must not heed 
what she says. She will, perhaps, rave and utter 
strange things. You must pay no attention to 
them/' 

So saying, I took Mrs. Steiner in my arms, and, 
followed hy the woman, conveyed her to my 
chamher. 

Had not a doctor hotter he sent for suggested 
the woman. " She still remains insensible." 

**No; no occasion for one at present," I re- 
plied; ''she is thus sometimes for hours. Do 
not leave her side, and when she comes to herself 
call me." 

I retreated downstairs. What I suffered on that 
day it is past imagination to conceive : a second en- 
durance of it no human being could withstand. I 
took no sustenance, but remained closed in, in 
frightful companionship with the body. To wring 
the hands, to tear the hair, to beat the bosom, were 
no employments of mine. I felt no remorse ; I was 
not even sorry for what I had done, or for what it 
had led to ; it was sheer, absolute, simple fear. The 
dread of detection — of conviction — of an ignominious 
death — ^it was this, and this alone. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Watkins suddenly came to 
me, and beckoned me to follow her. I did so. She 
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led the way to the chamber. Mrs. Steiner hj on 
the bed ; her eyes were open now, but jnotionless, 
and her hftnds at intervals were eoi^vulsiyelj clenched. 
I observed her in awe-stricken silence for some time. 
" Has she spoken yet?" I inquired. 

No ; she will never speak again/' moplied thie 
woman. " It doesn't signify, Mr. Gibson, a doctor 
mmt be sent for. I will not permit th^ poor lady 
to die without assistance.*' 

I knew not what I said. " To die without assiglr 
ance ! — ^ha ! ha ! Doctors are good assistants to 
death. No— no doctors." 

Shameful I" cried the woman. You don't 
know what you 're talking about. For Heaven's sake, 
sir, eall in Mr. Qreaves f Go for him, dear Mr. 
Gibson, instantly." 

I go for him ! " I thought of the body below. 
She cannot speak ?" The woman shook her head. 
** Go, then, for Greaves ; tell him to come in- 
stanUy." 

I oannot leave the lady ; I ought not, sir," she 
said in a tone of remonstrance. 

You must I " I exclaimed. I myself will vateh 
her while you are gone. Be quick ! Lose not a 
moment." 

Mrs. Watkins retired in apparent dissatisfaGtioa» 
but returned shortly with the doctor. He examined 
her with deep attention and concern for a consider- 
able period. Turning to me, at length he said, — 
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** Good God, sir ! your servant tells me that the 
lady hail heeu in this state since an early hour this 
morning, and that you have repeatedly resisted call- 
ing in a professional man." 

♦* I did not think, sir " 

You must he mad not to think.'' 
I am not mad, sir,'* said I doggedly. 
Pshaw ! " ciied Greaves, again returning to the 
hed. If she had been bled instantly, she might 
have been 9Aved," he continued ; but it is useless 

Greaves now heg^n to interrogate me closely as to 
any cause or supposed cause of Mrs. Steiner's pre* 
sent 6t4te, I could not satisfy him. I bad only to 
say that she had called upon me early on that morn- 
ing, and that she told me she bad been much agitated 
by hearing that her husband had returned to Eng- 
land, and was now in London, I added, that she 
had reason to dread any further connection with 
him. 

The doctor heard me with evident distrust. Tbi«i 
can hardly account, sir," he said, for the state ia 
which I find her. Borne sudden shockT-soma 
frightful communieatiou — 

" Whiob," said I, interrupting him, I did nol 
make.'* 

*' Well, sir," he returned, " where are her fnends ? 
They have been sent for, of course?" 
" She has none, that I am aware of." 
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" Good God ! sir, you are a very strange person," 
cried Greaves in disgust. Where does she 
live?" 

I satisfied him. 

" Now," he continued, ** couldn't you easily put on 
your hat, and tell the good woman of the house to 
come hither? She perhaps knows more of her 
friends than you appear to do, or seem disposed to 
acknowledge.*' 

Greaves uttered the last few words with an 
emphasis that left me in little doubt as to the 
construction it was intended I should put upon 
them. It was necessary that I should cut short this 
conversation, which I felt, if prolonged, was likely to 
involve me still deeper in suspicion. 

**Mr. Greaves," said I, with a composure for 
which the doctor was not prepared, and which even 
surprised myself, forming, as it did, so perfect a 
contrast to my former restlessness and perturbation ; 
** Mr. Greaves, this lady is, and as been for some 
years, under my protection. Her only son is also 
under my care, and is being educated at my expense. 
I owe it to him, to her, and to myself, not to leave her 
for one moment on so critical an occasion as the 
present. If I have done wrong in not applying to 
you before, I anj sorry for it ; ascribe it to excess 
of anxiety on my part, and you will be right 
in so doing. My servant shall go for the woman 
of the house at which she resides." 
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I wrote the address on a card, and gave it to Mrs. 
Watkins. 

" My character will bear investigation, sir," I 
resumed, when the woman had left the room. ** I 
am known, and where I am known I am respected." • 

Greaves was deeply impressed, not more by what 
I had said than by my manner of saying it. 

" I see now," he said ; " I beg pardon if I am 
wrong in my conjecture why this unhappy lady 
should dread the sight of her husband " 

I started and turned pale. ** The sight of her 
husband, sir ! " 

" I did not mean to ofifend," said Greaves kindly. 

" Ah ! " said I, ** I see what you mean now." I 
was willing he should continue in that error. 

The doctor shortly left me to prepare something 
for his patient, which, however, he frankly told me 
he did not expect would be of much avail, promising 
to call again at night. 

It was now nearly dark; my servant could not 
return in less than an hour ; no time was to be lost. 
I descended into the garden, and digging a grave in 
a remote comer, silently committed Steiner's remains 
to the ground. It was a part of the garden never 
frequented ; and I contrived so to overlay it with old 
lumber and broken garden-chairs which were strewn 
about in its vicinity, that nobody could have per- 
ceived that any recent labour had been performed 
ihere. 
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Mrs« Steiner died on that night, silently, without 
the utterance of a word. Not a glance revealed to 
me what she had seen, and what had killed her. I 
was safe, therefore — safe — that one assurance pos- 
. sessed me. 

In the solitude of my own chamher, and on my 
knees, I thanked Heaven for that. I could not then 
think on the fearful and mysterious accident which 
had deprived me of my only friend in the world. 
The sole depositary of a secret, whose utterance 
would destroy me, had been taken hence, and I was 
once more secure. Could it be supposed tiiat any 
joy could be extracted from such circumstances, then 
I did rejoice that she was no more. 



CHAFT£B vn. 

Iff I have dwelt upon no event of my life, since I 
had occasion to mention Steiner, that has not in 
some measure referred to, or been controlled by him, 
it is because there was not one worthy even of th% 
name of incident which he did not directly or 
obliquely influence. ! that I had left Bromley's 
service when Steiner first entered into partnership 
with him ! How different my life must, how happy 
it might have been ! 

It was shortly after the funeral of Mrs. Steiner 
that I began to hear that whispers were rife in £he 
neighbourhood respecting me. These surmises— 
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net afloat, doubtless, by my servant — bore excluisi?e 
reference to Mrs. Steiner, and to my supposed 
treatment of her ; some even going so far as to hint 
their belief that she had not come by her death 
fairly. Hartwell, also, had called upon me sereral 
times pending Mrs. Steiner's funeral ; and was, and 
with reason, much surprised and shocked to hear of 
her sudden death under such circumstances as I 
chose to detail to him. He was, if possible, still 
more surprised to have heard nothing of Steiner; 
but, as he hinted no suspicions that affected myself 
— as, indeed, he expressed none at the time — and 
as, moreover, he perfectly well knew the character 
and habits of his friend, I did not seek to conceal 
that he had attempted to extort money from me by 
threats. I added, however, that being alone and 
unarmed, I had been constrained to give him the 
money he required ; and I expressed my opinion — 
an opinion in which Hartwell concurred — that he 
had set sail for Hamburgh early in the morning, 
and that we should probably never see him again. 

There was a serenity, united with perfect ease, in 
the manners of Hartwell, that indicated an intimate 
acquaintance with good society. It is true I knew 
little of the man, except from the hasty and confused 
report of Mrs. Steiner ; an account which, coupled 
with the fact of his friendship for her husband, was not 
likely to predispose me much in his favour. But I 
knew well, at the same time, that he was the only 
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man living whose suspicions, once excited and con- 
centrated upon me, could bring mj conduct and 
character in question. I was in no situation — ^in no 
mind likewise — to assist myself at present : he was, 
or appeared to be, perfectly satisfied with the ex- 
planations I had offered ; and as he had called upon 
me often, and unasked on mj part, and gradually 
dropped the name of Steiner altogether, I suffered at 
first, but soon began to countenance his visits. 

In the mean, while it became necessary, for more 
reasons than one, that I should change my residence. 
Two years had now elapsed since the death of Mrs. 
Steiner. The surmises in the neighbourhood had 
subsided ; the whispers — if there were any — did not 
reach my ears; but whenever I walked abroad 
there was a timid scrutiny of my' person on the 
part of some, and an audacious intentness of gaze 
from others, that rendered my residence at this place 
for any longer period inconvenient and irksome. I 
cannot say that I felt very acutely these indications 
— ^for a man who lives out of the world can easily 
dispense with its good opinion; my private belief 
being that, were not such good opinion indispensable 
to an individuaFs advancement and pleasure in 
life, he would be little disposed to regard it for its 
own sake. 

My chief reason was one with which the world 
had nothing to do. It was not when I walked 
abroad, but at home — ^in the quietness and solitude 
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of the house — in the silence of my own memory, 
and at the mercy of the harrowing scene it conjured 
up — it was then that I felt, if life and reason were 
longer to co-exist, I must ahandon, fly from the 
accursed place for ever. Such expiation as horror 
could afford had been paid long ago ; and it was 
time that the past should be unremembered, if not 
forgotten* 

There was yet another motive. It was a dreary 
abode for the boy, young Frederick Steiner, when 
be came home for the holidays. He was now with 
me; and during his stay I had been laying out 
plans for his future life in accordance with his own 
wishes — ^for I passionately loved the boy. My 
affection for this lad, which he returned with all the 
warmth and freshness of a young and generous 
nature, was one of the inexplicable mysteries of my 
life. I had no cause to love him, save for his own 
sake ; and there were reasons why I should both 
hate and fear him; and yet, strange to say, my 
remembrance of Steiner, as his father, transferred 
no bitterness to him; or was it that his mother's 
memory assuaged, destroyed it ? I know not. And 
yet — ^but it will be told in good time. But little 
intervenes. 

Frederick had expressed a stray desire to enter 
the army — ^a destination for him to which I was at 
first much opposed, until at length I was won over 
by his importunities. I had let the house, and was 
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about to remove to a house in Bemers Street on 
the next day, at which time my nephew — ^for so I 
called him — was to depart for the Military College 
at Addiscombe. 

Hartwell was dining with me on that day. I 
introduced the boy to him. He received him with 
great kindness ; partly, perhaps, out of friendship Ibr 
his late father, partly out of complaisance to myself. 

"No very perceptible likeness, I think?" he 
observed. 

" To his father, none." 

** I had not the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Steiner." 

" no ! I remember you had not." I should 
not have mentioned this trivial talk, but that it was 
adverted to afterwards. 

After dinner Hartwell proposed that we should 
take our wine in the garden. We retired thither. 

After all,** said he, casting his eyes around, 
** although you are, I dare say, quite right in leaving 
this house of yours, what a pleasant place might be 
made of it ! It is just the thing for a respectable 
family.** 

" A family has taken it,** I remarked. 

** For instance," pursued Bartwell, ** you have let 
the garden run to waste sadly. You *re not much of 
a florist, Gibson. Look there, at that disgraceful 
hole in the comer,** and he pointed to the spot 
where I had buried Steiner; "that'll be dug up, 
and replanted in less than a month, 1 11 be swom^ 
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What say you, Master Frederick ? " and he turned to 

! the boy. " Shouldn't you like to have a hand iu it ? " 

i ** Indeed I should," said the boy. "What ails 
you, uncle? you look ill." 

J '* The air is chilly ; the wine has not agreed with 

!< me ! " I stammered. ** Let us go in." 

!!! How incredible it seems to me now that I should 

d never have thought of that ! I almost felt grateful 
to Hartwell that he had unwittingly reminded me 
•of it. It seemed as though some special Providence 
interfered in my behalf, and would not suffer me 

>ii« to meet detection. Suffice it to say, I effectually 

^ removed— a frightful employment ! — all that could 

iin betray me. 

I must now pass over several years, merely 
touching upon one or two points, the omission of 

lijf which would render this portion of my narrative 

^mi unintelligible. 

jsfit Frederick Steiner returned from India at the 
conclusion of the Burmese war, on a leave of 
ftji absence for three years. He was grown a very fine 
young man, of impetuous temper, but of warm 
affections, and with a noble heart. During the 
period of his absence I had mixed much in society 
(jii of a certain qlass — of that class into which a man is 
almost necessarily thrown who can find no pleasure 
spol in domestic life. An intimacy — it cannot be termed 
iif, friendship— had subsisted all along between Hart- 
0'. well and myself, founded upon and cemented by the 
4 X 
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similarity of our tastes and habits. Among other 
vices he had imbued me with a passion for gaming, 
— a passion which, like that of love, is often stimu- 
lated i-ather than destroyed by ill success. I was 
now in comparatively reduced circumstances ; but I 
had done nothing hitherto to impair my credit, or to 
compromise my character. Sometimes, indeed, des- 
perate with my bad fortune, I would unadvisedly 
throw out strange things, which were forgotten the 
next day by myself, but which, it would seem, had 
deeply impressed themselves upon Hartwell. They 
were nothing more than denunciations of human 
nature in the mass, and doubts as to the wisdom of 
permitting one*s self to be trammelled by moral 
obligations, — phrases which, I doubt not, every 
losing gamester relieves himself by uttering. 

On Frederick's arrival in England, Hartwell 
attached himself to him with a closeness almost 
amounting to pertinacity. He had formerly been 
in the army ; had seen a great deal of the world in 
all its various and shifting forms ; his manners were 
prepossessing; and his conversation just such as 
easiest recommends itself to the attention of a 
young man of spirit and feeling, being free, without 
grossness; sometimes, although not often, grave, 
and never dull. I never could exactly account for 
the great pains Hartwell was at to secure this young 
man's friendship. He could not hope to gain mucb 
money from him ; indeed, he never attempted it : 
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could it be that ho was the son of his former friend? 
No. Hartwell had himself often confessed to me that 
his intimacy with Steiner had been held together 
merely by a community of interest. 

Be this as it may, I hardly wonder that Frederick 
should have preferred Hartwell's company to mine. 
There was little in me to attract to myself the time 
of a vivacious young man, whose sole pursuit was 
pleasure ; and I had too much affection for liim to 
wish to do so. I Imd, besides, so full a belief of his 
affection for me, that the notion of HartwelFs sup- 
planting me was altogether out of the question. 
They grew, however, more intimate daily ; and thus 
matters went on for some months. 

One morning Hartwell called upon me, and 
solicited my attention to a business, as he called it, 
pf very great importance. 

" Have you a mind to make your fortune, Gibson ? " 
9aid he, with a confident and a confidential smile, 
that argued some proposition of a novel nature. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

** You are a man of the world," he resumed ; 
**and, therefore, few words will suffice. I know, 
also, you are not over particular." 

" What do you mean, Mr. Hartwell ?" I replied. 

" As to the means whereby " he rejoined. 

" So long as those means are " 

" Safe," cried Hartwell : " I understand. They 
are so." 
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He now opened to me a scheme of villanj— a 
B^stem of plunder, so well laid down, so exquisitely 
arranged) and entered into the wUntUia, the prow 
and cans, all that could be urged for and against, 
so earnestly, iind at the same time with so much 
coolness and deliberation, that I was unable, when 
he concluded, to consider him in jest. 

I took the precaution, however, of putting that 
question to him. 

. ** In jest ? No ! " cried Hartwell, in extreme as- 
tonishment. '*Look ye, Gibson. Tou have lost 
large sums of late : you are crippled, I know. I 
put you in the way of retrieving yourself; and, 
instead of thanking me, as you ought—-" 

He paused, in perfect bewilderment at my pro- 
longed gravity. 

'*You do not seem to understand me," he con* 
tinned after a while. Our accomplices — agents, I 
mean — ^will manage the whole under my superin- 
tendence. You will have nothings to do but to 
furnish the cash, and that but for a short time." 

** I do not know what you have hitherto mistaken 
me for, Mr. Hartwell," I said at length, " or what, 
in my recent conduct, has led you to infer that I 
could be brought into a conspiracy like this." 

" How ?" cried Hartwell. 

♦*For instance," I resumed, "yon yourself are 
imder many pecuniaiy obligations to me, for whioh 
I have never troubled you, and whioh I now only 
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mentioD to prov^ to joU ib&t money cannot tempt 
me to commit dishonourable actions.*V 

Hartwell sat silent for some time, and bit his lips 
vfitix vexation. 

You have betrayed me, Mr. Gibson/' he said at 
length. 

*' How 60 ? Rather, you have betrayed yourself, 
Mt. HartweU." 

" It *s true, by G — ! I have so ; " and he arose. 

But who could have thought that you — I never 
would have spoken of it, but you compel me to do 
so — ^that you, who have committed crimes that 
should have hanged you, could have sported a con- 
science, even in jest, or in your cups ? " 

I was about to speak. 

" Pshaw ! he continued in disgust. Steiner 

told me, — and I know it, — ^that you " 

Set fire to his house," said I, interrupting him. 
** It is well he could get one to believe that, not in* 
eluding himself. He could hardly expect that." 

" What could he hardly expect?" retorted Hart- 
well ; to be murdered for it ? Perhaps not. And 
his wife— that tale was well told, Mr. Gibson. Do 
not turn pale : blush now, and look white at the— 
elsewhere, I mean. Good morning, sir ! " 

I let him go in silence* These were empty 
threats, which he would repent in due time. He 
waited upon me again in the afternoon, and, ex- 
pressing some regret for his former warmth, sounded 
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me once more respecting his project. I resisted 
entertaining it, even more strongly than before. 

Hartwell was wrought to a pitch of fury by my 
obstinacy, which appeared to him perfectly incom- 
prehensible. He repeated the same charges, with 
the addition of others ; one, for instance, involving 
a doubt of the paternity of young Steiner ; and left 
me with threats, as before, — threats which I de- 
spised. He had now committed himself. I was 
assured he knew nothing, which his language of the 
morning, conveying so much truth, spoken at 
random, had for a moment led me to fear. 

I was not mistaken when I foresaw that Hartwell 
would not dare to bring charges against me pubHcly 
which he had no means whatever of substantiating. 
I had not, however, conceived the possibility of his 
tampering — ^of his disposition to do so I was well 
aware, but of his being permitted to tamper — with 
young Steiner. A few days, nevertheless, convinced 
me that he had done so ; and a watchful scrutiny 
of the manners and behaviour of the young man 
taught me to believe that he had done so success- 
fully; that he had rendered him suspicious, dis- 
trustful of me ; that, by means of an incongruous 
collection of charges — for they were so, and would 
so have appeared to the world at large — he had 
made himself the too easy instrument of utterly 
alienating Frederick's affections from his friend, his 
guardian, and bis benefactor. 
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I watched the young man closely, I h&ye said, 
and I was confirmed in my suspicions. He knows 
but little of my nature who supposes I could bear 
that certainty with patience. His constraint in my 
presence became more and more manifest ; I could 
see that he felt it more. He was uneasy, embar- 
rassed in my company; I, on my part, was 
taciturn, gloomy, and morose. I had collected 
materials on which to act ; it was now my purpose 
to put them into shape. 

That he — the only being in the world for whom 
I cared a rush — ^against whom the whole world 
would have weighed as lightly, — that he, who had 
been indebted to me, as an infant, for his life ; as a 
boy, for his maintenance and protection ; as a man, 
for his station and prospects in the world; who 
owed me more affection than he could have repaid 
by gratitude, if he did not repay it, as I had hoped, 
with affection ; that he should have turned against 
me — silently, without inquiry, without scruple : this 
was more than I could bear. It stung me ; no, no 
— ^it maddened me ! And yet, what was to be 
done ? No more wild justice, — no more revenge. 
I could execute that no longer. I strove, for once 
in my life, to think and to act calmly and dis- 
passionately, and to be directed by the result of 
sober reflection ; and the result of my reflections was 
madness, — and yet I pondered deeply, too. 

Hartwell I despised too much to hate: I con- 
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temned and forgave bim. Steinar was yet very 
joaog. I had hitherto given him credit for gene^ 
rosity of nature: inexperienced as he was, the 
subtle plausibility of a villain might have misled 
him. I bad suffered so much from falsehood haro^ 
tofore, I would now see what effect truth might 
have, — the whole truth. 

Frederick was too young when his father left 
England to remember him, and, consequently, he 
would not regret his loss. His mother had been 
dead many years. He should know all ; the phy- 
sical calamity that, when injured, converted me into 
a madman ; - the injuries I had endured ; all-^e 
should know all. If, after hearing, he hated me, 
could he respect Hartwell had no longer a wish 
to live. If he was generous he would pity me ; if 
otherwise, he might, if he so pleased, betray me. 
I made myself up for that, and I was pleased 
with it. * 

I met him early on the following morning. He 
entered the room hastily, looking wild and hag- 
gard. 

You were late last night, sir," I remarked. 
I did not come home," he answered vaguely. 
" With Hartwell, I presume ? He has told you 
something new respecting me." 

He will tell me no more," said he : I have 
heard too much already." 

" Not enough," I replied, smiling bitterly. " I 
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also have something for your private ear. Sit down, 
sir ! " and I seized him by the arm. 

" Let me go ! — I must not stay here ! " he 
exclaimed, striving to break from me ; but I held 
him fast. 

**Nay, but, Frederick Steiner, you must stay. 
Promise me that you ivill hear me patiently : I will 
not detain you long." 

He sat down, covering his face with hitf hands. 
" I obey you, sir." 

" You must not interrupt me." I said. 

Calmly, — ^for madness i^ sometimes calm,— and 
with a studied emphasis,-^for I had rehearsed it on 
the previous night, — I confessed everything, and 
paused, awaiting his answer. 

I noted well the gaze, the immovable gaze, which 
was lifted up to me when I detailed the circum- 
stances of my first crime; that gaze, which con- 
tinned witlfout intermission, without alteration, 
without meaning. I awaited his answer. Some 
minutes elapsed. I became alarmed; and, rising, 
took him by the shoulder. 

He shook me from him as though I had been a 
reptile, and bounded to his feet. 

**What have I done?" he exclaimed, suddenly 
recollecting himself. ** My great God ! what have 
I done? Come not near me! come not near 
me!" 

I approached to pacify him. He seized me by 
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the shoulders, and, dashing me violently to the 
ground, rushed from the room. I had scarcely 
risen from the floor when he returned, and, falling 
at my feet, clasped my knees. 

" Oh, my benefactor, my friend, my father, forgive 
me ! " he exclaimed. I knew not what I did ! 
What a dreadful, miserable mistake is this ! I see 
it all now. You suspected me of having listened to 
Hartwell, of having believed him, which I never 
did. I thought from your manner you felt aggrieved 
by his calumnies — for calumnies, yes, by Heaven, 
they were ! I met him this morning." 

There was a knocking at the door. ''Rise! for 
God's sake, rise! " I exclaimed. *'No one should 
see you thus ! " 

A young gentleman entered the room. 

** Well, Harris ? '* cried Frederick, and he sprang 
towards him. 

** You must fly ! " cried the other. ** Hartwell is 
dead I " 

He staggered backward, and fell heavily to the 
earth. 

** What does this mean ? " said I, wildly. 

"Has not your nephew told you, sir," said Harris, 
raising his friend, " of the duel between Hartwell 
and himself this morning? The man is dead. 
Prevail upon your nephew to fly." 

" Yes, I must fly ! " cried Frederick, breaking 
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from him: "I must fly; but whither, and from 
whom ? Oh, sir ! " and he cast an imploring gaze 
towards me, " I am a murderer — a murderer ! " 

I was affected. He perceived it, and fell upon 
my neck ; and, taking my hands between his own, 
he raised and kissed them. 

** Oh, my best, my only friend, forgive me ! as I 
shall pray, as I do now pray — what did I say ? — for 
forgiveness for you." 

He said no more, but hastened upstairs. 

"Is he not rather long gone, sir?" said Harris. 
*'He need make no preparation under circumstances 
like these." 

"Gone? — where? " said I. I had not been 
heeding the time. 

A thought, almost a conviction, flashed across 
me. 

" Run upstairs instantly ! " I exclaimed, ** or you 
will be too late." 

The words were scarce spoken ere the report of a 
pistol was heard. Harris had come too late. He 
had shot himself through the heart ! 

What followed I cannot tell. I knew not — I felt 
not that he was dead for months afterwards. 

Need I add more? What I have been the 
reader will conclude. What I am it were needless 
and profitless to tell. What I feel— if I feel aught 
now — may be best expressed in the words of an 
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obscure author, trhose name I have forgotten, but 
whose lines I remember : — 

Bat we are strong as we hkye need of strength, 
Even in our own default, and linger on, 
Enduring and forbearing, till at length 
. The very staple of our griefs is gone. 
And we grow hard by custom— 'tis all (me. 
Our joys, deep laid in earth, our hopes above, 
Nor hope nor joy disturbs the heart's dull tone; 
One stirs it not, nor can the other move, 
While woe keeps teariees watch Tipon the grave ol love.'* 
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